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INTERNATIONAL JEALOUSY 


A DISPASSIONATE inquirer who should attempt to estimate individual 
virtues and vices from the general character of nations or of men, 
might easily be persuaded that jealousy was not a defect, but a merit, 
in human nature. There is the highest authority for attributing this 
quality even to beings absolutely perfect in other respects. ‘The Lord 
thy God is a jealous God, visiting the sins of the fathers upon the 
children, even to the third and fourth generation,’ is a text we all hear 
every week ; and Herodotus, a perfectly independent authority, living 
in another era and amid widely different circumstances from the 
author just cited, says, with strange coincidence of thought, ‘The 
Deity is jealous, and will allow none but himself to have high thoughts.’ 
If in old days, therefore, jealousy was thought not unworthy of 
the Deity, in the present we find the most august human beings— 
emperors and presidents—making themselves the mouthpiece of a 
similar feeling in the nations which they represent, and earning 
widespread popularity for uttering its voice for their people. We 
speak, too, with respect of any man who is jealous of his honour, or a 
jealous guardian of the purity of his house. 

In the schools of the Greek sophists, who sought everywhere for 
paradoxes to defend, we can well imagine that the defence of 
jealousy may have been a favourite subject. If this temper may 
belong to perfect beings, or may be exercised in defence of noble ob- 
jects, why should we hesitate to call it a virtue? And yet the con 
notation of the word is plainly against any such inference. To act 
from jealousy, to show a jealous temperament, is held to be equiva- 
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lent to acting from a mean and personal motive, which warps the 
mental vision, and so leads to injustice and to crime. And if the 
flavour of the French jalousie is not, perhaps, quite so disagreeable, 
the German equivalent, Eifersucht, is even more unequivocally a 
term of censure, implying moral defect. For in this language the 
harmless senses of our word jealous are represented by the word eifrig. 

These considerations concerning the ambiguities in the use of a 
very ordinary term are necessary before we enter upon the main sub- 
ject of this article, for they will help to explain how many respectable . 
persons vindicate the vice of jealousy in themselves by confusing the 
various senses of the word. Very likely the German Emperor 
justifies to himself his recent action as prompted by jealousy for the 
greatness and prosperity of his country, and this he and his people 
doubtless regard as nothing but the highest patriotism. But it is a 
commonplace in our ethics that the means to compass even the 
highest end may be so bad as to vitiate the whole action. Thus, our 
old friend Bishop Butler, drawing the distinction between two causes 
of jealousy, emulation and envy, defines the former—a lawful 
emotion—as the desire of superiority over, or of equality with, 
others with whom we compare ourselves; while the vice of envy con- 
sists in a desire of this superiority by the particular means of others 
being brought down below ourselves. This distinction will afford us 
the test we require for separating pardonable and vicious jealousy. 
The one is the concomitant of emulation, the other of envy. 

In the fairest competition for a prize there cannot but be some 
feeling of jealousy among the striving competitors (it is even notice- 
able in the lower animals) ; but this feeling gives way quickly to an 
honest admiration of the victor, and a confession that he has won by 
fair means. It is also a matter of common remark that men show less 
feeling of anger in defeat, and jealousy of the victor, in their sports 
and games, than women do in any similar competition. Probably the 
habit of playing games which necessarily imply a defeated as well as 
a victorious side, and the necessity of keeping their tempers under 
these circumstances daily, has made young men more reasonable and 
generous than young women, who receive little such training. 

It is interesting that when we look into the world we are struck 
with a very similar contrast among nations. Some are quite female in 
their envy and their spite, while others show, outwardly at least, that 
calmness, both in success and in defeat, which is essentially manly. 
These differences seem to depend partly upon race, partly upon 
the grades occupied by nations in modern European history. They 
depend also upon the form of government adopted by each. Demo- 
cracies are notoriously jealous, while oligarchies are not so. These 
causes are, moreover, variously compounded, and make the setting 
out of a comparative table of national jealousy no easy task. — 
But any fair inquirer will feel little doubt in asserting that the 
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English nation is the least likely to show this feeling, especially in 
its worst form—envy—because of the innate conviction of almost 
every Englishman that he is, and must be, superior to any foreigner. 
As long as this conviction holds his mind he can afford to look calmly 
upon the successes of others; they are only approximating longo 
intervallo to his position, and he can even afford to encourage them 
in this attempt. The English nation hasalso this further advantage, 
that it is still ruled by Ministers who are great aristocrats, whose 
wealth and dignity do not depend upon their political career, whose 
training, from their public school upward, has been to suppress ignoble 
feelings as ill-bred and unworthy of a gentleman. To accuse Lord 
Salisbury or the Duke of Devonshire of acting from jealousy or 
personal pique is so absurd to those who have even the vaguest general 
knowledge of their lives, that we only smile with contempt at the 
mendacious effrontery of foreign newspapers which assert that the 
policy of England is warped by such motives in these rulers. The stolid 
longsuffering with which English statesmen have submitted for years 
to torrents of abuse from the rebel Irish press seems to show that 
they are not even jealous of their honour, or quick to take offence at 
open attacks upon the purity of their conduct. All these considera- 
tions conspire in establishing the assertion that England, as a nation, 
shows the minimum of jealousy among the great nations of the world. 

This condition is reflected in the English press. For although, 
as we shall see presently, the press in every country can by no 
means be called a mere mirror of public opinion, yet I venture to 
assert that there are in England, in spite of much foul stuff let loose 
weekly from our press, at least a dozen journals which in calmness 
and fairness stand far above any such number in any neighbouring 
country, indeed far above any journal whatever in some nations. A 
man accustomed to read the great English papers is disgusted at the 
vulgar licence of the American press, amused at the solemn obsequious- 
ness of the German. But then the German press is not free, but at 
the beck of the Government, while it professes to express and to lead 
public opinion. 

To resume our subject: the vice of jealousy is less intense and 
less common in England than elsewhere owing to the temper of 
the people, their aristocratic rulers, and the fact that this nation 
believes itself (truly or falsely) to be far the first and the greatest 
in the world. 

Unfortunately, these are some of the very causes that produce the 
vice of jealousy of the worst form in all the neighbouring nations. We 
cannot call the silly outbreaks of the Irish press, when it detracts 
from British victories and applauds British defeats, as jealousy, or 
even envy. It is only the conspiracy of a small party of politicians 
and their following to fan the natural antipathy of the Irish for the 
English into active hatred, for personal rather than for political ends. 
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But the Englishman, though not jealous or envious, is overbearing and 
unsympathetic, and as such he can only with difficulty make his way 
into the affections of a nationality such as the Irish. Moreover when 
we look at the great neighbouring nations, France and Germany, as 
well as the remoter Italy and the United States of America, nothing 
is more obtrusive than the constant outbreak in their leading papers 
of open, undisguised jealousy of England—outbreaks so constant and 
so violent that they will probably, in the long run, goad some one of 
these nations into the odious crime of proclaiming a needless war. 

What has become of the so-called Christianising of the world ? 
What has become of the dreams that, as religion was more widely 
taught and enlightenment spread abroad, wars would become impos- 
sible, and be regarded as a piece of barbarism, superseded by higher 
methods of arranging disputes? Have we abandoned the ‘peace on 
earth, goodwill to men,’ which was heralded at the birth of Christ, 
and are we now to have no bridle of our mutual hatreds but the fear 
of losing our money? For the only effectual;check which we see acting 
upon this hateful jealousy now is the prospect that trade will suffer, 
that the ports of the attacking country will be closed, and that it 
must gratify its spite at the expense of its material prosperity.' 

We have lately seen two instances of this feeling, not generated by 
the press, but originated suddenly, and as it were wantonly, by the 
two leading men in two great nations. They were advocating no 
general principles, establishing no general policy. Had any other 
nation than England been in the way, it is perfectly certain that 
neither personage would have said one word in public on either 
question. These insolences, though disguised under the flimsy 
pretence of some principle, seem to be nothing more or less than 
deliberate insults to England ; at all events they were understood by 
all nations as such, and as nothing else. Not less strange is the fact 
that both men have made themselves popular with a great section, 
probably with the majority, of their respective nations. So far the 
head of the French Republic has not assumed this tone. There the 
hatred of Germany in that country counterbalances its jealousy of Eng- 
land ; but next week, if it should appear that England has gained any 
distinct and unexpected advantage in any intercolonial question, it 
may be expected that the French will follow suit. For a long time 
past, indeed, the French press has been making every effort to blacken 
the character of England in the eyes of the French people. To the 


' Here is an average specimen from the French press; I quote it from a London 
paper of the 6th of February :—‘ The Gaulois publishes a weighty [7] article on Anglo- 
French Relations,’ from which the following titbit of modern political morality is 
cited: ‘As for us, we have no call to interfere in a question which is foreign to us, 
and we can only rejoice at the ill-feeling which it fosters between Germany and Eng- 
land—an ill-feeling which can only serve our most cherished interests in every way.’ 
The scoundrel that writes this stuff signs himself ‘A Diplomat’! 
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oecupiers of Tunis and Algiers, the occupiers of Egypt, in spite of their 
foolish concessions to French interference, are villains and miscreants, 
and any reverse happening to the British arms in that part of Africa 
would be received with unbounded satisfaction by the French press. 

There is, indeed, reason to believe that this press, as well as those of 
Germany and America, exaggerate the national antipathies regarding 
England. Unfortunately, the prosperity of the press is not coinci- 
dent with the prosperity of the people whom it professes to represent. 
Editors, especially of the lower class, fish with more ease and success 
in troubled waters; and if the newsboy, who is depending for his 
supper on the number of pence he can net, is delighted at the oecur- 
rence of some ghastly crime which doubles his profits, so you must 
climb up the ladder of the profession very high to find a pressman 
who does not sometimes think it his interest to promote public dis- 
putes, and who does not seek to make his paper popular by pandering 
to the meanness, the jealousy, the envy which lurks in the hearts of 
his subscribers. 

There was a special word (érvya:pexaxia) coined by the Greeks, 
who were of old, as they now are, the most jealous people in Europe, 
to express the satisfaction felt at the misfortunes of others. In our 
modern languages the German’ have the credit of being the only 
people who required an exact equivalent, and they have secured it 
in the word Schadenfreude. This is the feeling which is so commonly 
seen in the modern press; nor will I say that the English press, 
though far less culpable than the rest, is at all free from it. In the 
Irish ‘ National’ press it assumes ridiculous proportions. It is the 
great crime of the modern free press, both in Europe and in America, 
that it generally exacerbates this unfriendly feeling, and thus abuses 
the great power it has of leading the thoughtless public. The press 
in France and in America, regarded generally, has been recently the 
promoter of war, not of peace; and the other national presses are 
restrained, not by moral feelings, but either by their want of freedom, 
or by the momentary predominance of some material interest. The 
evils of a censorship of the press are manifest ; it is not yet adequately 
felt how disastrous may be the mischief done by a licentious free press. 

A. great part, therefore, of the hateful unfriendliness, of the 
Schadenfreude so commonly expressed by the foreign papers against 
England may be set down to want of high principle in these 
organs, or perhaps more to the desire of keeping up evil feelings 
which they have themselves suggested to the hearts of their readers.* 
It need hardly, however, be added that all this poison would have 
had no effect, and would never have been administered, were not the 
press certain that it would find some large response in the feelings 

2 It was pointed out in a letter in the Globe of the 17th of February, that 


anglophobia is systematically taught in American schools, as it is (secretly) in many 
Irish schools. This is a very serious additional cause. 
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of the public. Making every allowance for exaggeration, for dis- 
honesty in the press, for the bad quality of those whose feelings 
are thus represented, there is, and must be, a widespread feeling 
of jealousy against England throughout the world. This feeling 
is, of course, not confined to England as its object—there are other 
international jealousies frequently manifested. But we were recently 
startled by the statement that England stood alone in the world, that 
she had not a single national friend ; and any other people than the 
English would probably have been panic-struck at the possibility of 
a general combination to pull their country down from the pinnacle- 
upon which she now stands. Seeing that the British nation is 
conscious of no crimes that deserve such an outburst of feeling ; see-- 
ing that the public conduct of the nation is not marked by violence 
or injustice above that of other nations; seeing that there are even 
foreign attestations to the honesty and probity of English dealings 
throughout the world, what is the meaning of this hostility? Surely 
it is well worth our while to consider the causes of it, real or alleged, 
and whether it be not possible to remove them if they originate 
from us, or to explain them away if they be unjustly conceived 
against us by others. Is it not possible to set ourselves right with 
our neighbours, and, if we are conscious, nationally, of our innocence 
in this matter, to persuade others that they judge us under the ban 
of a mischievous prejudice ? 

In the first place, then, it is likely that some part of foreign 
ill-feeling against us arises from the bad manners and unsympathetic 
character of the nation. This defect is very apparent to an Irish 
spectator, though he be a loyal member of the British Empire. For 
the English, especially of the middle and lower classes, have in this 
particular created the greatest obstacle to a good understanding, even 
between the two islands which form the core of the Empire. The 
best intentions are quite useless if expressed with want of tact and 
absence of sympathy. Stolid rectitude in the man who says offensive 
things, and cannot see that they are offensive, is of no help to him 
in making friends among sensitive people. He only becomes an 
object of contempt for his stupidity. Let me quote an example. 
Visiting one day in London a building in course of erection, and 
standing near an overseer who was superintending the workmen, I 
asked him whether he had any Irish among them. ‘Oh, yes, sir,’ was. 
the reply. ‘There is one who has been with me for sixteen years ; 
he is the best man I have. There is another I have had for eight ; 
he promises to be just as good. We despise no man, six. Could 
any combination of public and private virtues ever make such a 
person tolerable to the Irish, except as a butt for their ridicule ?’ 
‘We are disliked,’ said a Prussian officer to me, ‘throughout Europe 
because our manners are nearly as bad as those of you English.’ All 
over the world, wherever the English come into contact with sensi- 
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tive nations they give offence and make things unpleasant, often 
from a conscious sense of superiority, which they care not to disguise, 
often unconsciously, from assuming their superiority as beyond 
question. This is, perhaps, particularly the case with English 
travellers in the United States, where our cousins are very desirous to 
be thought equal to us in social and literary matters, as they cer- 
tainly are in many great and good qualities. To be regarded as 
merely provincial in manners galls them to‘the quick, for England is 
still, whatever spiteful enemies may say, the home of high culture 
among its better classes. Yet many Englishmen, especially those 
who have not yet laid aside the petulance of youth, exaggerate the 
differences and flout the shortcomings (as they deem them) of good 
American society. 

But all this only makes the Englishman disliked; it only 
makes him unpopular ; it ought even to protect him from foreign 
jealousy, for who can emulate or feel envy at the bad manners 
which are only noted and exposed as grave defects? Yet dislike isa 
well-prepared ground wherein to sow the seeds of bitter growths—envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness. The real motive for these 
other feelings lies in a quite other fact. This disagreeable, unsym- 
pathetic, often contemptuous type is successful beyond all others in 
extending its influence over the world. Partly from the natural 
energy of the race, partly from its honesty and truthfulness in keep- 
ing contracts, partly from the accident of geographical position which 
forced England to become a sea-power, partly from the practical 
wisdom of her great thinkers and statesmen, England has gained, as 
a colonising and mercantile empire, a position which her rivals, 
though superior in armies, in home resources, perhaps even in tenacity 
of purpose, cannot attain. 

If, therefore, they are all striving to attain commercial greatness, 
there must be the uneasiness of emulation ; if they feel that they are 
left behind in the race, there may be the bitterness of envy, the 
desire to see the successful rider getting a bad fall, and exultation if 
that desire is fulfilled. 

But why are all the nations of the earth trying to rival 
England—why are they all entered for the same race ? Unfortunately, 
the pursuit of wealth seems to be the only general object which 
modern energy sets before it. No nation is considered sound or 
prosperous which has not a satisfactory Budget, and every nation 
is striving to attain what England has attained by a century of 
fortunate circumstances—immense national wealth. 

This is the great and unavoidable cause of our unpopularity in the 
world. This is the main reason why the French and the Germans 
would pull us down. We are far richer than they are, and so far as 
we are richer we are also more powerful. No efforts which they can 
make can alter this fact, and hence the stupid and angry jealousy 
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which possesses them, which takes the form of envy—the desire that 
we shall be brought down below the level which they have reached. 
Moreover, as we are richer, so we are also the money-lenders of the 
world, and it is not in human nature that the lender should be loved 
by the borrower. The borrower, according to the Scripture, is the 
servant of the lender, and if he once feels that he is in this relation, 
no amenities on the part of the lender will soothe his wounded pride. 

This has been shown very remarkably in the recent outburst of 
hostile feeling shown by the United States towards England. A 
few years ago, when I travelled in the West, I could not find any such 
feeling predominant. On the contrary, the sense of kinship, the 
memory that old homes and the tombs of ancestors lay in British 
soil, preserved in the Yankees a great deal of kindly feeling towards 
the mother country. Nor has this feeling died out in the civilised 
classes of the United States. But, unfortunately, the financial condi- 
tion of the States has of late not been satisfactory: speculators have 
sought to develop the resources of the Western States by borrowing 
capital from England, and at present these people are indebted many 
millions to English lenders which they cannot pay. Hence the 
growth of a new and dangerous feeling towards England, shown in 
the discussion raised by the President’s policy. His conduct has 
cost his nation many millions of money; confidence in American 
securities will not revive for a long time; so that the jealousy of 
England’s wealth, foolishly expressed, has only caused a larger differ- 
ence between her and her Western neighbour as regards solvency. 
But the silly American public of the West seem not to have con- 
sidered this, and perhaps, if they had, they would have said that it 
only affected their Eastern States. At all events, the only effectual 
curb on this painful exhibition of unchristian hate—the fact that it 
damages the pocket of the hater—has not yet had time to produce its 
effect. Thus, for no fault whatever on the part of England, except, 
indeed, the culpable dilatoriness of the Foreign Office, which left a 
little sore open that should long since have been healed, she has 
been brought to the verge of a war the most gratuitous, and there- 
fore the most criminal, that could be well conceived. It is only to 
be said in palliation of the Foreign Office neglect that if the Ameri- 
can President, whether to catch the Irish vote or to make a financial 
hit for his friends, or from any other similar motive, desired to in- 
sult England, some other excuse would easily have been found.* 
The serious matter is not the misconduct of the man, but the exist- 
ence of the gratuitous and undeserved hostile feeling. 

What can we do to allay this danger to the peace of the world ? 
To submit to insults, and allow the United States to dictate to us, 


* The affair of Lord Sackville, a few years ago, suggests that every four years, 
when the Presidential election is coming on, England will be insulted by the party 
that desires to catch the Irish vote. 
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would, of course, only suggest to the vulgar part of them further insol- 
ence. Nor is it certain that the old adage, Si vis pacem, para 
bellum, though far sounder and more honourable for an Imperial State, 
will not produce general armaments throughout the world, and with 
them the danger of a war from the mere desire to put into practice 
an elaborate preparation. The real organ for international discussion, 
which ought to be all-powerful in enlightening the American public 
and in bringing both nations back to the old and friendly relations 
which have long subsisted, is only increasing the difficulty. Through 
the free press every citizen in either country should be able to read 
the documents on either side, to weigh the arguments of the English 
Foreign Office against the President, and to estimate whether war is 
necessary or honourable for such objects as he proposes. But the 
misfortune of our day is that the public is made up of sections, each 
of which reads only the organs that express its acquired views. 
Few people read the other side of a dispute when they have adopted 
one. So far as an individual can judge, the English press has done 
its best in the matter, and has on the whole shown more temper and 
good sense than could well have been expected from it ; the American 
press, at all times violent and licentious, has not belied its usual 
characteristics, and has simply played upto the section upon which it 
lives. If that section consists of steady people, who can appreciate 
the horrors of a wanton war, they have been told how wise and 
reasonable they are; if it consists of the baser sort, who think that 
the greatness of America consists in the bigness of its presumption, 
they have been told how patriotic they are, and how the humiliation 
of England would redound to their glory. Thus, so far as the press 
is concerned, the international jealousy of America towards us still 
exists, and we can only hope that with time more reasonable counsels 
will bring about a more reasonable appreciation of the unpleasant 
features in the English, which are not mischievous, which are not 
dangerous, though they may be very hurting to our sentimental 
cousins. 

The jealousy of France is based on very different grounds. 
While American politics have of necessity been quite different from 
ours, while their great effort has been to realise a vast derelict pro- 
perty, ours has been to acquire new territories. But in this enter- 
prise the French have of old been our rivals, and now that wars 
between us have ceased, and they have had the opportunity of 
contending with us upon equal grounds, they have signally failed. 
They may acquire territories, but they do not make them profitable. 
The newspaper of to-day tells me that the acquisition of Madagascar 
has already tempted English, American, and German immigrants for 
trading purposes, but no French! Wherever the French admit these 
races the colony prospers by foreign enterprise; if they be driven 
out, it relapses into stagnation. It is usual to say that the French 
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have no genius for colonising. That is only a restatement of the facts. 
Perhaps in our day much of their ill-success may merely arise from 
the absence of over-population at home, from the want of younger 
sons in many families who must go abroad to make their fortune, 
from the increased comfort of home life, and the preciosity of the 
only son, whom his parents will not expose to such perils. For 
we are told that large families are no longer produced in France, 
and that the population, with increasing wealth, is diminishing in 
numbers. 

It is, at all events, in the face of the proved ill-success of France, 
and the brilliant successes of England, in colonisation, that we find 
the worst form of jealousy dominating the judgments of the average 
Parisian press. Probably the body of the people have no sentiments 
of hatred against England. When the two nations met as foes, or 
served together as allies, in war, there seemed to be no deep-set 
enmity between them. But the speculators, the men who hunt 
after wealth, and see how even in French colonies it passes into English 
hands, are full of envy. We have not shown any angry feeling what- 
ever at the French occupation of Madagascar. If we had occupied 
an island one-twentieth the size, would the French press have shown 
the same indifference ? And now it is not at all impossible that they 
will exclude English traders from their new island; it is nearly cer- 
tain that, if they admit them, and find them successful, they will 
seek either by breach of contract (as in Algiers recently), or by other 
persecution, to prevent the success of English enterprise. They may 
be silly enough to starve themselves in order to keep us poorer. 
And yet some ephemeral Government will be so harried by the anti- 
English press that it will approve these senseless expressions of spite 
against English success. 

How are we to deal with this instance of jealousy? There seems 
no other remedy than firmness as regards acts, patience as regards 
words, upon our side. The day will certainly come when France 
will recognise her failures in colonies and relapse into a European 
Power with high civilisation and with ample resources at home. If 
her population goes on decreasing, she will ultimately be content to 
take some such position as is held by the Dutch, who were once 
masters of the seas, and able for the fleets of England and France 
combined. Now, content with the large foreign possessions which 
she retaing, with citizens comfortable in means and cultivated in 
intellect, Holland presents to us the example of a nation not forget- 
ful of her noble past, but in no way jealous of her greater neighbours. 
That lower stage has been surmounted. So it will for France, unless 
a malignant fate sends her another military genius, who will set her 
warlike instincts aflame and rouse again the wild dream of European 
primacy in her people. Otherwise, according as she finds each new 
foreign acquisition not a profit, but a burden, she will grow cool in 
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her ardour for such extension, and will learn to be more indifferent to 
the acts of her neighbours. 

The jealousies of Germany represent another variety, based upon 
peculiar grounds. If France is an old empire that has lost influence 
in a long struggle with England for colonial empire, and is now 
waning in population, Germany is a new empire, full of hopes and 
ambitions, anxious to find room for a surplus and an energetic popu- 
lation, and claiming to be not inferior to England in its faculties for 
a great colonial policy. The policy of the German Emperor ought, 
therefore, to be rather a policy of emulation than of envy; he should 
rather desire to increase his foreign power so as to rival ours, than to 
sit down and desire this equality by the particular means of ours 
being brought down below his own. Seeing that the majority of 
rich Germans consists of men living and trading under the British 
flag, it would obviously be a great loss to Germany were any other 
power but her own to supplant us in our Empire. For it is not dis- 
putable that England affords far the best terms to foreigners to live 
and work under her free trade and her liberal institutions. If a 
number of Englishmen were making fortunes in Berlin at all ana- 
logous to the number of Germans doing so in London, most of us 
would not be surprised at a publit expression of ill-will—not, indeed, 
so irrational as the Judenheze, not so dishonest as the recent breach 
of contract in Algiers, but still somewhat of the same kind. But 
there is far more hope of better things in Germany. The nation, 
politically speaking, is young and rude ; the German official has not 
yet learned to conceal his grotesque feeling of self-importance. This 
it is which still stands in the way of German success in colonisation. 
If the treatment of the Prussian soldier by his officers is, as we often 
hear, brutal, what can we expect from uncontrolled officials beyond 
the reach of public criticism in their treatment of inferior races ? 
It is constantly reported to us that natives of the Pacific islands who 
come under the sway of Germans long to escape from it to the 
milder sway of Englishmen. It is said that if Germany, indeed, 
assumed control over such a country as the Transvaal, most German 
settlers there, in spite of their strong patriotism, would get themselves 
naturalised as English subjects to escape the vexatious burdens put 
upon them by the privilege of belonging to the German Empire. 
The notion of military discipline has eaten into the very vitals of 
German life, even colonial life ; and the comforts and profits of living 
under the English flag are the real obstacle to the aggrandisement 
which the Emperor William so ardently pursues. But the Germans 
are a learned people ; the day will come when true enlightenment will 
supersede both their bureaucratic mania and their jealousy at 
England’s naval superiority. They will discover better means of 
enriching their country than by embarking in foreign colonisation ; 
they will find it a far greater strength to their empire to have thou- 
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sands of emigrants gaining wealth in foreign lands, than to confine 
them to work in German colonies where foreign capital is discouraged 
and foreign enterprise baulked. When that day comes Germany will 
be, as she ought to be, the natural ally of England; and these two 
Powers, working in cordial agreement, will have no enemy to fear. 

The impressions of an individual must only be taken for what 
they are worth ; but, after a long experience of life in various parts of 
Europe, and after much experience of modern European nations, the 
conclusion is forced upon me that as in race, so in religion, and 
consequently in moral ‘principles, the Germans are far nearer to us 
than any other European Power. Temporary ebullitions of ill- 
humour, temporary frictions and jealousies, will not destroy the great, 
permanent causes of friendship between us. Even a war with 
Germany, hardly less deplorable than a war with America, could not 
destroy the bond which unites the great Protestant nations of the 
world. There are, I know, large Catholic States in the German 
Empire, there is a large Catholic population; but the dominant 
spirit and the voice of the Empire are Protestant. 

Very little need here be said concerning the further circle of 
nations which have so far not manifested the mere idle hostility of 
sentiment now under discussion. Austria is full of home problems 
which occupy her statesmen; her hopes of reaching an eastern sea- 
board are yet too far from their fulfilment‘ to suggest any angry 
feelings at the British importance in the Mediterranean ; and, indeed, 
both the Government and the press seem singularly free from those 
outbursts against their neighbours which deface the French and the 
American newspapers. There is a medieval dignity about Turkey 
that does not condescend to these things. We can hardly imagine 
the Sultan jealous of anything but the interference with his own 
rights. The Mahomedan Turk despises the Frank too thoroughly 
to be jealous of him; nor is this the only feature in that fine race 
which gives Christians matter for reflection. 

As regards Russia the problem has not yet arisen. For though 
Russia has ample causes for jealousy of England in the East, and 
though we need not suppose that the Slavs are quite free from this 
weakness, there is not yet a free press in Russia, which could 
stimulate or chronicle this feeling; and if there was, it must be 
expressed in the Russian language, which can never have any 
popular influence in Europe. It is, moreover, very doubtful whether 
the average Russian knows enough, or is enough concerned in ultra- 
marine affairs, to have as yet developed the feeling. And as regards 
the higher Russian world, the Bureau of Foreign Affairs is too 
astute and diplomatic to trade upon such notions ; nor is the present 

* Her failure to assimilate the south-eastern Slavs of Bosnia, &c., has made her 
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Czar a despot in the same sense as his German cousin, who is likely 
to shock his own diplomats, as well as those of his neighbours, by 
any sudden outbreak of personal politics. At all events, there seems 
no chance of a war with Russia on account of colonial jealousies, 
however likely a war may be from some collision of interests upon 
the northern boundaries of British India, or from some complication 
regarding the Chino-Japanese question. We may therefore lay aside 
Russia as foreign (at least as yet) to the present question. We may 
do the same with Italy and Greece, for the opposite reason. The 
average Italian and average Greek is so devoured by constitutional 
jealousy that it is not possible for the wisest political leader to 
stem it, and perhaps the best safety-valve is to allow the press in 
either country to pour out this feeling without stint. Happily, the 
objects upon which it is directed vary from week to week. Accord- 
ing as any neighbouring State obtains any advantage, the press is 
at once concentrated upon it, and I have seen motives attributed to our 
most respectable politicians which exceed even the motives imagined 
by the French press. But we must remember that in both Greece 
and Italy politics are generally pursued as a means to private wealth, 
often by poor men, so that it seems to them quite natural to attribute 
to an Englishman who is not even a lord the desire to turn patronage 
into personal profit, to bribe or gag the press, to attack his opponents 
by controlling the decisions of legal courts, or whatever else of the 
sort is done by pauper politicians in modern democracies. But in 
these countries, as elsewhere, the free press is far worse than the 
public, and if we travel through the byways of Italy or Greece we 
do not find any jealousy, or even dislike, of the English as such, far 
less the rudeness often experienced at the hands of the Prussian 
official. In fact, there is seldom in this case that comparison possible 
which is the root of both emulation and envy. And therefore the 
extraordinarily jealous temperament of these Southern nations seldom 
finds even a specious excuse for declaring itself. Nor are they wealthy 
enough to afford indulgence in a sentiment directly opposed to their 
pecuniary interests. That is the privilege of the rich. 

It only remains for me to gather up the details, and offer the 
general conclusions to which they naturally lead. We may at once 
admit that,so long as England retains superior wealth and superior 
energy, so long as we are an expanding empire, we cannot possibly 
avoid being the object of jealousy on the part of those who are, or 
who seek to be, our rivals. That lies in human nature—perhaps even 
inanimal nature. The only question worth discussing is, whether we 
can by any means keep this feeling within bounds, and prevent it 
from being the real cause, by exacerbating a small and trivial dispute, 
of a great national calamity. For the material causes of a war are 
generally only the excuses invented by people who have determined 
beforehand to quarrel, and are only waiting for a match to light the 
flame. 
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The first plain point seems to be this—that humble submission, 
that retiring from our imperial position and taking the lower place, 
will not save us from this danger. The memory of our superiority 
is too fresh, the desire to humiliate us too strong, and such abandon- 
ments of our dignity, without ceding our wealth, will only encourage 
aggression and insult. It is a pitiable consideration that, after 
Christianity has been preached in the world for so many centuries ; 
after the moral code of individual life has set down such feelings as 
non-Christian vices ; after the sanctification of the great lessons of 
the heathen Stoics by inspired authority—after all this expenditure 
of zeal and labour in the moral education of the world, we still 
have the most civilised nations of the earth exhibiting collectively 
the defects which each individual among them would be ashamed 
to own. ‘If a man smite thee on one cheek, turn unto him the 
other,’ is a difficult precept to follow in private life; in polities 
it would be equivalent to national suicide. We have before us a 
small instance in the results which have followed in Africa from Mr. 
Gladstone’s conduct of affairs some years ago. Assuming, then, that 
we must hold our own, that we ought not to hand down the great 
Empire bequeathed to us by the wisdom and energy of our forefathers 
impaired and damaged to our posterity, what chance is there of this 
feeling of international jealousy producing wars, and even, by a com- 
bination of enemies, threatening destruction to our Empire? As I 
have already said, a diminution of the danger as regards both France 
and Germany seems probable from opposite causes—from the waning 
of France, and from the waxing of Germany, both affecting their 
political education. The future is far more difficult to predict as 
regards America, for that conglomerate or congeries of divers nations is 
still seething and fermenting, and has not attained the result of 
the process yet. Too many of the so-called American citizens are 
still practically foreigners from Europe, with old quarrels and anti- 
pathies rankling in their hearts. But so long as the United States 
are in the main Protestant, and use English as their language, I 
cannot believe in any permanent or radical estrangement from Eng- 
land. Courtesy, patience, good manners, combined with firmness in 
actions, are the obvious virtues in our statesmen which will diminish 
our risks. It is not denied that at present both our Government 
and the leading organs of our press have shown these qualities. But 
it is often forgotten by individuals, and by the newspapers who thrive 
by mere notoriety, that the faults and blunders of individuals may 
undo a great deal of the work slowly and laboriously built up by wise 
and moderate rulers. 

Firebrands in the pulpit and the press may easily ignite passions, 
both in their own nation and in its neighbours, which diplomacy may 
find it hard to counteract. The fortunes of England depend, therefore, 
not merely upon wise governors, but on the co-operation of every man 
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who comes into contact with our foreign neighbours, of every man who 
can lead his neighbours among us. As each man by his single vote 
contributes something to the Home Government, so each man by the 
guarding of his tongue and temper may contribute something to the 
general character which England is to bear among the nations ; and 
as Englishmen abroad have hitherto been perfectly reckless in 
damaging her popularity, so they may now exercise their boasted 
calmness and self-restraint in the avoidance of those small offences 
which in each case may be very trivial, but which may be accu- 
mulated into a power for evil. 

This is a very tame conclusion to so large an argument. It is 
more likely to be a sound one than some brilliant or surprising 
paradox. Nor can it be called a small improvement, or one easy of 
attainment, if we include among the individuals who must learn to 
repress their annoying criticisms the directors of the daily newspapers, 
who, by admitting a taunt ora gibe by way of amusement to their 
readers, irritate far more seriously than they imagine the object of 
their trivial satire. But I am preaching mere humdrum virtues. 
Yet, is it not they which keep every society in decent order and at 
peace ? 

J. P. Manarry. 
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‘THE BURDEN OF EGYPT’ 


I 
THE DIFFICULTIES OF WITHDRAWAL 


PROMINENT on the front page of a certain French newspaper published 
in Cairo, the name of which I cannot for the moment recall, and, if 
I could, should prefer not to advertise, appears the standing headline, 
‘Les Engagements d’Angleterre.’ Under this title follow certain 
quotations of the words of English statesmen and diplomatists, pro- 
claiming the provisional and temporary character of the English 
occupation of Egypt, and recording in various forms of language 
our express or implied promises to evacuate the country so soon as 
our reconstructive work therein is finished. These quotations, 
figuring as they regularly do in each successive issue, have come at 
last to serve as a sort of motto for the paper—like, for instance, 
‘ Cultores veritatis, fraudis inimici,’ or ‘ The dissidence of Dissent, and 
the Protestantism of the Protestant religion ;’ and subscribers to the 
journal, both French and English, get the benefit of the reminder 
thrown in with every number. To the best of my recollection it 
does not include the famous Hartingtonian estimate, framed some 
dozen years ago, and fixing half as many months as the conjectural 
limit of our stay in Egypt. But the catena of our ‘engagements’ is 
pretty complete without this, and I for one am quite willing to 
believe, or at any rate to assume, that its periodical publication is 
due to no mistrust of perfidious Albion, but is solely intended as 
a friendly jog to the possibly failing memory of a respected neighbour. 
Indeed, it would be as well for all of us to accept it in this spirit, 
and our only regret must be that we cannot, through the analogous 
medium of an English newspaper published in Tunis, periodically 
refresh French recollections of the avowed terms on which M. Ferry 
announced to Europe that France was about to assume the provi- 
sional government of that African State. For it is by such mutual 
good offices that the friendships of nations are cemented. 

The tenor of the opinions habitually expressed under this sug- 
gestive headline and its accompanying quotations may be easily 
imagined: to what extent they have been affected by recent events 
in Egypt I have had no opportunity of observing. It may, however, 
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be pretty safely assumed that the journal in question takes the same 
view of the military movements in the Nile Valley as prevails in the 
Anglophobe portion of the Parisian press. That is to say, it probably 
denounces the advance towards Dongola as designed to anticipate an 
attack, not of dervishes but of diplomatists, and contends that the 
position which we are really attempting to fortify is not that of 
Egypt at Wady Halfa, but that of England at Cairo. We are merely 
pretending (this candid critic no doubt alleges) to have discovered a 
military necessity for a forward movement, in order that we may 
parry awkward inquiries from France, or even perhaps from the 
European Powers in general, as to the proposed date of our with- 
drawal, while at the same time we are seeking to create new faits 
accomplis to which we shall point hereafter as an excuse for its 
indefinite postponement. For it is of course assumed by every Anglo- 
phobe organ of opinion that any extension of Egyptian territory to 
the southward, much more the conquest of the Soudan, must neces- 
sarily tend to prolong the English occupation of Egypt. 

To what extent this assumption reposes upon facts is a question 
which may be more conveniently considered later on. In this place 
it may suffice to remark that whether the new conditions created by 
our advance into the Soudan are or are not calculated to delay the 
date of our withdrawal from Egypt, the state of things which exists in 
that region at this moment, and which our own forward movement is 
intended to relieve, would, if allowed to perpetuate itself, render it 
simply impossible for us ever to withdraw from Egypt at all. To go 
any further than that is at this point unnecessary, and it will be 
enough for the moment to describe the new situation in the words of 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies: ‘I do not mean,’ said he, 
‘to be understood as saying that our present policy alters in the 
slightest degree the position we hold in Egypt. Whatever that 
position may be with regard to eventual evacuation, the policy 
announced on Tuesday last does not in the slightest degree affect it. 
The situation is not altered ; we shall be as ready afterwards at least 
as we were before—(laughter)—to consider any proposals leading to the 
eventual evacuation of Egypt, and we have never gone back from our 
pledges in that respect.’ 

No doubt the Radical laughter which punctuated the qualifying 
clause in the above passage was music in many a Frenchman’s ear. 
‘ As ready as you were before ?’ he may repeat ; ‘and, pray, how ready 
is that?’ We might answer him effectively enough perhaps by say- 
ing, ‘ As ready as our diplomacy showed us to be in 1887, when we 
offered you the Drummond-Wolff Convention which you yourselves 
tore up.’ But possibly it might be deemed uncandid to fall back 
upon negotiations of so old a date. No doubt the blunt formula, 
‘ We are there and we mean to stay there,’ has been too often heard 
from the lips of Englishmen since then; and this declaration, in so 
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far as 1t proclaims a deliberate resolve to retain possession and ad- 
ministrative control of the country, upon no other plea than that of 
present possession, and in mere contempt of previous pledges, is a 
little too much in the manner of the music-hall to be decent. ‘We 
are there, and, with the best will in the world, we don’t see our way 
to going out,’ might be suggested as an amendment which would at 
any rate possess the negative merit of not openly flouting diplomatic 
engagements ; and though the uncharitable would of course denounce 
it as hypocritical, it is in fact simply declaratory of the exact truth 
of the situation. For how does that situation stand? How has it 
stood for now a good many years past? It may be briefly stated 
thus :— 

We entered Egypt in arms in the year 1881 to do a work which 
was recognised by all Europe at the time as necessary—the rescue, 
namely, of Egypt from the hands of a mutinous soldiery ; and at the 
time, too, we were so little desirous of having the monopoly of this 
work that we urged France, now the most suspicious and unfriendly 
of all crities of our policy, to share it with us. Having suppressed 
the mutiny, and restored the authority ef the Khedive, it was only 
natural that we should assure ourselves against having to do our 
work over again. We accordingly notified Europe that we should 
remain in military occupation of the country until such assurance 
had been obtained—or, in other words, until we were able to leave 
behind us on our retirement an orderly, solvent, well-governed Egypt, 
with an executive and an army strong enough to defend it alike 
against ‘treason domestic’ and ‘foreign levy,’ against assault from 
without and disaffection from within. Up to that point our position 
was unassailable, and was in fact unassailed. It was not till after 
the lapse of some years that it became possible, with any show of 
reason, to challenge it; but now, no doubt, with every year that 
passes it becomes more and more open to attack. 

For now the matter has assumed this shape:—We are under en- 
gagement to withdraw from Egypt when a certain condition has been 
fulfilled, and whenever it is suggested to us by our principal Euro- 
pean competitor for influence in that country that we should perform 
the engagement, we reply by alleging the non-fulfilment of the con- 
dition. Asked whether we cannot definitely or approximately fix the 
prospective date of its fulfilment, we answer politely but firmly that 
we cannot. Irritated at our attitude, our rival charges us, unofficially 
at any rate, with the deliberate design of converting, under cover of a 
mere pretext prepared with that purpose from the outset, our tempo- 
rary occupation of Egypt into a permanent protectorate over the coun- 
try. Yet the charge, though plausible, is not true, while the allegations 
on our side which provoke it, however appearances may seem to dis- 
credit them, are true to the letter. It is a fact that the condition for 
which we stipulated has not been fulfilled; and it is a fact that we do 
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not know when it will be. It is even a fact that we are most of us 
beginning to believe, with something like the strength of a conviction, 
that it never can be. Nevertheless, it is also and equally a fact that 
we did not foresee and could not have foreseen all this at the time 
when we made the stipulation ; and above all it is a fact, and one 
of the most material bearing on the equities of the case, that cireum- 
stances, both in Egypt and beyond its present frontier have, simee 
the stipulation was made, undergone a total and incalculable trans- 
formation, and one which in itself most potently affects the prospects. 
and possibilities of the condition of our withdrawal being fulfilled. 

This consideration, however, may for the present be deferred. It 
bears upon the international question, and there is a national one 
which claims priority. For if Englishmen themselves are anxious to 
get quit of Egypt, and think it possible to extricate themselves from 
it at once or shortly, and if, so thinking, they were effectively to. 
bring their wishes to that effect to bear upon their Government, the 
international question would, of course, dispose of itself. 

The preliminary subject for inquiry, therefore, is, What is the 
present attitude of the average Englishman towards the English 
occupation of Egypt? What does he think of its policy from a 
purely English point of view and apart from all the European com- 
plications which it involves or may involve? What would he think 
of it if it could be cleared of those complications at once and for 
ever? Suppose, that is to say, that our provisional protectorate 
over Egypt were to be formally recognised, ratified, and declared 
absolute and perpetual to-morrow by a unanimous vote of the Euro- 
pean Powers with the full assent of Turkey—or, to take a still more 
extreme hypothesis, suppose that Egypt were to-morrow, with the 
sanction of all the parties above mentioned, and after a favourable 
plébiscite of its inhabitants, to be annexed to the dominions of the- 
Crown. Would the average Englishman regard the arrangement with 
satisfaction, with dissatisfaction, or with doubtful approval ? Super- 
fluous as such a question and obvious as its reply may seem to-day, 
it is, nevertheless, one which not longer than ten years ago would 
have met with a notable diversity of answers. There was at that 
time a considerable number of Englishmen, not all of them by any 
means of the ‘ Little Englander’ school, who regarded our interven- 
tion in Egypt with regret, who believed that it could have been 
avoided, and who hoped that it might be abridged. As a political 
move they held it to be not really necessary for the safety of our 
Indian Empire, which might, they thought, have been amply assured 
in other and less adventurous ways. As an administrative experi- 
ment they regarded it as likely to prove of doubtful advantage to 
Egypt as well as costly and troublesome to ourselves. But what has 
become of these opinions to-day? If it be too much to say, as no 
doubt it is, that they are altogether extinct, it can hardly be disputed 
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that they are at present very slenderly represented indeed. The 
political objections still make themselves heard by one or two voices 
of some authority ; but if we except Sir Charles Dilke and the numeri- 
cally speaking quite insignificant party who share his peculiar views 
on what may be called Imperial strategy, it is, as indeed it always 
has been, the universally held belief of the nation that the control of 
Egypt is a matter of the first moment to the Power which is the 
possessor of India and owns three fourths of the tonnage passing 
through the Suez Canal. 

Those again who, while attaching its due value to the advantage, 
had previously doubted the wisdom of the means adopted for securing 
it, have in large numbers become converts on this latter point also. 
They have not been able to resist that spectacle of a rescued and 
regenerated Egypt which Mr. Chamberlain described so eloquently 
in the recent debate on Mr. Morley’s motion of censure. They have 
perceived and acknowledged that the work which has been done 
in that country by ‘a handful of British civil administrators and a 
handful of British officers’ is nothing less than, to quote Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s language, ‘a peaceful revolution.’ Honesty and thrift have 
,y displaced corruption and improvidence in the regulation of the 
finances and in the central department of the public service generally ; 
justice and humanity have superseded spoliation and oppression in 
the local government of the people. The productiveness of the 
country has been largely developed; its revenues have increased 
with the increasing prosperity of the cultivator; its credit has been 
thoroughly re-established. In a word, English methods of rule, applied 
in the best spirit of Anglo-Indian traditions, have converted the Nile 
Valley into a miniature India, and that is an achievement which no 
Englishman can contemplate without pride. If his imagination does 
not enable him to realise it from a distance, he can seldom resist its 
effect on that nearer view which has been obtained of it by such 
an increasing number of our countrymen during the last ten years. 
Even the prejudices of the most bigoted of anti-extensionist Radicals 
are not proof against the enlightening effect of a visit to Egypt. The 
work which has been done there appeals too strongly to his dominant 
instincts, and is in too thorough conformity with the popular princi- 
ples which he professes. 

The effect of this substantial unanimity among us in approval of 
the results of intervention in Egypt is undoubtedly to make it 
extremely difficult for any English Government to give the word for 
withdrawal from the country. Nor is this difficulty wholly due 
to what our European unfriends would of course offer with much 
alacrity as its explanation: it is not wholly or even mainly English 
earth-hunger, English lust of territory, English grab and greed, 
or whatever other uncomplimentary name might be invented for it. 
Largely it is due to the complacent belief of the Englishman 
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that he has a sort of roving commission from above to carry the 
blessings of good government to all those races of the earth who are 
either too undeveloped or too effete to provide it for themselves ; and 
that any interference with him in the execution of this commission 
may justly be resented and resisted by him, not only on personal and 
self-interested grounds, but as a perverse attempt to obstruct the 
manifest designs of Providence. This isa more elevated form of 
national self-assertion than that which expresses itself, to use our 
neighbours’ unkind expression, in ‘ grab ;’ and it, consciously or un- 
consciously, influences the minds of hundreds of thousands of English- 
men by whom this view of their nation, its work in the world, and its 
right to a free hand in the performance of this work, has been accepted 
in perfect sincerity and good faith, and with, it must be admitted, a vast 
deal of evidence adducible from many parts of the world in its justi- 
fication. Still, it is not exactly the sort of claim which other nations 
are likely to admit ; and, as a matter of fact, they do not, They call it 
hypocrisy, and they declare, often with unseemly asperity, that we 
only make our grabbing propensities more odious by pretending that 
we have Divine instruction to indulge them. 

They say, too, what is more to the point, that we are not in this 
instance acting under our general- authority from on high to reform 
the government of all the ill-governed parts of the world. ‘ What 
you call “ your work” in Egypt is,’ they declare, ‘ of a much more 
specific character. You came into the country to restore the status 
quo ante Arabi, and to take adequate securities for its maintenance. 
That work you have now accomplished. Yes; we maintain that to 
be the fact. We are of course aware that you deny it, and that 
whenever you are invited to fulfil your undertaking of withdrawal 
you plead vaguely that your task is still unfinished. But you never 
‘“‘condescend upon particulars,” and we challenge you to produce 
them. In what respect, be so good as to tell us, is the civil or mili- 
tary rehabilitation of the country incomplete? You have restored 
order to the finances of Egypt, and the European bondholder is duly 
grateful. You have spent liberally and wisely on irrigation works, 
and you boast that, for the first time in his history, the fellah has got 
his fair share of his Nile water ; for which the fellah adds his grati- 
tude to that of the bondholder. You have put Egyptian officials, 
central and local, in the way of administering the country after the 
most approved Western methods. You have found out where to obtain 
good fighting material, and out of it you have supplied Egypt with 
a well-drilled and efficient army. We admit the thoroughness of 
your work ; indeed, we assert it, and we deprecate the undue modesty 
which induces you to deny it. Believe us that you have done all 
that you undertook to do, and have laid Egypt and the world under 
lasting obligation to you. In the name of both we tender our sincere 
thanks. Now go.’ 
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No doubt there are many particulars in which exception could 
be taken to this account of matters and more points than one at 
which it could be shown that if the status quo ante Arabi has been 
fully restored, the securities for its maintenance are very far from 
complete. But, as a matter of fact, it would not be necessary for the 
British politician, ‘in trouble about his (international) soul,’ to 
accumulate matter of defence on all these points of detail. For a 
sole and satisfactory reason why we are still in Egypt, for a single but 
sufficient answer to those who ask us why we do not withdraw from 
the country, and even to those who ask us why we do not fix a date 
for our withdrawal, it would be enough to utter the two words—‘ The 
Soudan.’ When we utter those words we not only state our practical 
reason for retaining our military hold upon Egypt, but we propound 
our moral justification also ; for it is from the chapter of history which 
has those words for a title that we derive our right to plead that the 
circumstances under which we entered Egypt and laid down the often- 
quoted condition limiting the period of our occupation have been 
radically transformed. 

The average Englishman learns much of the geography of remote 
countries from our ‘little wars,’ and all he knows of their politics 
from debates about them in the House of Commons. His course of 
instruction on the subject of the Soudan has already begun ; but it is 
worth while to inquire what sort of conception he had formed of that 
vast and undefined region of Africa before the commencement of this 
educational course. The ideas entertained about it by the faithful 
Gladstonian of a dozen years ago were, as we all know, simple enough. 
To him the Soudan was a large tract of country belonging nominally 
to the Khedives of Egypt, who had, however, forfeited by misgovern- 
ment their moral right to retain it. It was inhabited by a people 
‘rightly struggling to be free’ and led in that struggle by a False 
Prophet laying claim to thestatus and commission of a new Mohammed. 
The second of these two facts was of course matter of common know- 
ledge ; and the first the faithful Gladstonian accepted on the authority 
of his own Prophet, who had, on a memorable occasion, so laid down. 
He was further in a position to remind his friends, on the same 
authority, that the Soudan was historically a very difficult country to 
<onquer, that Cambyses, who had without much difficulty made him- 
self master of the rest of Egypt, lost an army there, and returned to 
Memphis so intensely irritated by the disaster that he stabbed the 
sacred bull Apis in the thigh. In. these circumstances, of course, 
even the faithful Gladstonian was bound to admit that Mr. Gladstone 
on his own principles, ought to have left the Soudan severely alone. 
He was, however, pushed by an unscrupulous Opposition into rash 
adventures for its reconquest, and it was not till he had killed a certain 
number of the strugglers for freedom, expended a considerable quantity 
of English blood and treasure, and most unfortunately lost the life of 
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a national hero, that he recovered from his temporary aberration, 
abandoned the Soudan and its garrisons, and returned in the footsteps 
of Cambyses, not, however, to attack but to cajole the venerated Bull 
whom he had left behind. From that time forward, according to his 
followers, all has gone smoothly. The Khedive has been prevailed 
upon to relinquish a costly, turbulent, and with difficulty tenable 
portion of his dominions. Egypt has become a nice compact country 
with a ‘scientific,’ or at any rate a ‘natural,’ or at the very least a 
defensible frontier, and a population who can sit at ease under their 
vine and fig tree, no man making themafraid. As to the people who 
had been ‘ rightly struggling. &c.,’ they, it seems fair to suppose, have 
got what they struggled for, or at any rate something near enough to 
it to content them. 

That, I imagine, is still the faithful Gladstonian’s theory of the 
situation, and, except, of course, as regards those portions of it which 
are coloured by his Gladstonian sympathies, we may take it to be 
substantially that of the average Briton also, in so far as he has any 
theory on the subject at all. That the main tenets of the creed have 
as strong a hold as ever on the mind of the Little Englander has 
been made clear by many an artless utterance of Mr. Labouchere’s 
in the recent debates. Yet it would be impossible for him to have 
adopted a set of beliefs more signally at variance in every single par- 
ticular with the truth. Egypt is as far as possible from having become 
a nice compact country enclosed in a ring fence with happy peasants 
rejoicing in their safety on the inside of it. Its southern frontier is 
not a ‘scientific’ frontier, nor a ‘natural’ frontier, nor, in fact, a 
frontier at all, except in so far as any imaginary line drawn across a 
level desert would deserve that name; and as to its being ‘easily 
defensible,’ it can be defended with neither more nor less difficulty 
than any other parallel of latitude along which you may choose to 
post a garrison and construct forts. As to the people ‘rightly strug- 
gling, &c.,’ so far from having got what they struggled for, or anything 
remotely resembling it, they are at this moment groaning under a 
tyranny no less oppressive in its exactions, and far more bloody and 
‘barbarous in its methods, than that against which they rose. In a 
word, what we in England have to realise, but what apparently nine- 
teen out of every twenty Englishmen have not the slightest inkling 
of, is that the ‘Soudanese difficulty, which we endeavoured to get 
rid of a dozen years ago by the simple expedient of turning our backs 
on it, not only still exists, but, by very reason of our resort to the 
simple expedient aforesaid, has assumed an aggravated form. It was 
a difficulty not originally of our making, though it suited the Radical 
opponents of all intervention in Egypt to pretend that it was. On the 
contrary, it was the slow creation of a variety of causes which had 
been at work for years, and which would undoubtedly have come toa 
head at about the .actual period of their culmination even if the 
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events in Egypt which, as a matter of fact, determined our own 
action, had never occurred. That is to say, even if there had been 
no mutiny of Egyptian soldiery there would have been a rising of 
Soudanese tribesmen, and if there had been no Arabi to head a mili- 
tary insurrection there would have been a Mahdi to preach and_ lead 
a religious war. Nor, having regard to the internal weakness of 
Egypt, could the results of the latter movement have been, in any 
case, other than they were; to wit, the collapse of a system of 
government which, though corrupt, irregular, and oppressive, acted, 
nevertheless, as a barrier against mere anarchy and lawlessness, and 
the overthrow of which has meant the destruction of a civilisation, 
rude indeed, and imperfect, but infinitely preferable to the state of 
barbarism into which this vast region of Africa has now fallen back. 

It is the reality and seriousness of this collapse of government 
and relapse into savagery which most urgently need to be brought 
home to the mind of the English public, not merely through the 
speeches of ministers on their defence in Parliament, but through 
the recorded testimony of independent observers who have long and 
carefully studied the situation on the spot. The popular conception 
of the Soudan is clearly that of a sort of perennial and perpetual battle- 
ground of barbarians, of a land which always has been, and always 
will be, the home of anarchy, and bloodshed, and fierce competition 
among its inhabitant populations for temporary dominance. It is 
on the strength of that notion that the average Englishman regards 
the enforced contraction of the Khedive’s dominions with approval, and 
imagines that he may look with indifference on what goes on outside 
it. What does it matter, he is apt to ask himself, whether things 
are from time to time a little more or a little less disturbed in the 
Soudan? Disturbance is its normal condition, and Egypt can go on its 
way and develop its prosperity without heeding. 

How profound is this error it will probably be hard to make him 
realise ; and. yet it should not be, considering in what an admirably 
lucid and compendious form the whole ‘learning’ of the subject 
exists and is, or could easily be, made accessible to the public. Major 
F. R. Wingate, R.A., the Director of the Intelligence Department 
in the Egyptian Army, has it at his fingers’ ends, and has already 
given partial publicity to it in the reprint of a paper, on ‘ The Soudan 
Past and Present,’ intended to be read by him at the Royal 
Artillery Institution. His name is, of course, well-known to the 
English reading public, not only as the translator of Slatin Pasha’s 
recently published account of his strange and thrilling adventures, 
but as the author of ‘Mahdiism and the Egyptian Soudan.’ On 
the particular subject of what may be called local politics in North 
Africa he is beyond doubt the highest living authority, and it 
is much to be desired both that the brochure above referred to 
and another paper on ‘ The Rise and Wane of the Mahdi Religion in 
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the Soudan,’ contributed by him to a Congress of Orientalists, should 
be studied by every Englishman who desires to master the situation. 

The first error of which these pages should disabuse him is the belief 
very commonly entertained in England that the death of the Mahdi, 
occurring only a few months after the fall of Khartoum and the 
slaughter of its garrison and their heroic commander, to some extent 
improved the position of affairs from an English point of view. It 
did nothing of the sort. It is true that it gave a death-blow to 
the fanatical belief of the Soudanese population in the Divine 
commission of the False Prophet, and destroyed the one bond of union 
which held the various sections of his followers together. But 
while this of course extinguished the main impulse to fanatical 
aggression and thus did away with or largely diminished the danger 
to which we were exposed from this cause, it substituted others of a 
different kind. Following the precedent of Mohammed as closely 
as the circumstance would permit, the Mahdi had appointed three 
Khalifas to carry on the work of Islam after his death (the fourth 
Khalifate he failed to fill by reason of the refusal of the person he 
had selected for it to fill the place) ; but at the time when he fell a 
victim to the debauchery of his later and corrupted life he had 
done nothing towards substituting a government for that which he 
had completely broken down and trodden under foot. ‘The shock 
of his death was terrible. The wild fanatics were, so to speak, sud- 
denly struck dumb ; their eyes were suddenly opened and their very 
confusion showed they had realised that the Mahdi had been an im- 
postor. It was thought that a revolution must take place, but he 
who had all along been the moving spirit of the revolt suddenly 
asserted himself in the person of the Khalifa Abdullah.’ This man 
had been content during the Mahdi’s lifetime to support him as the 
religious head, well knowing, however, that the False Prophet was 
‘only a figure-head and that it was his own masterly determination 
which had been, so to speak, the flywheel of the machine. The 
strife and discord occasioned by the two remaining Khalifas on 
Abdullah’s accession to power was speedily quelled ; the new ruler now 
definitely settled on Omdurman as the capital of the conquered 
Soudan, and he set to work with amazing energy to secure himself 
in his new position.’ 

This he did by bringing over large bodies of his own tribe, the 
Baggara, whose usual habitat was in the westerly regions of the 
Soudan, and planting them around the seat of his rule to the east- 
ward, while at the same time he led expeditions of massacre and 
pillage against those tribes who hesitated to recognise his authority. 
The result of these combined operations is thus forcibly described 
by Major Wingate :— 
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had so effectively struggled to be free, are now living untrammelled in the full 
enjoyment of the sweets of victory ; but this is an absolutely erroneous idea. It 
is true of the Baggara and other western tribes who may practically be classed as 
foreigners, and these have become masters of the situation; their garrisons are 
scattered in varying strengths throughout the country, but they are to all intents 
and purposes as much in occupation of a foreign country as their predecessors the 
Egyptians ever were in occupation of the Soudan. But in this latter case the 
Egyptian occupation was little better than a farce, and only lasted as long as the 
inhabitants were ignorant of their strength ; the instant, however, they exerted it 
and were combined in a common cause, the feeble Egyptian authority collapsed 
like a house of cards. . . . It may, however, be asked why, if this be the case, they 
should not again combine to overturn their new oppressors as they did the Egyptians. 
But the answer is ready to hand. The Baggara isa rule of terrible reality; the 
Egyptian was exactly thereverse. The tribes which were a tower of strength during 
the Egyptian rule are many of them absolutely obliterated, while others are so 
merged in the tide of Baggara conquest that they exist little otherwise than in 
name ; there is no common cohesion among them; there are no men worthy to be 
called leaders ; they have been deprived of their arms, and in many cases of their 
lands and property ; resistance is hopeless. 


In conclusion Major Wingate quotes the following testimony 
from Father Ohrwalder, whose story of his years of captivity under 
the Khalifa he has himself edited :— 


Mahdism was founded on plunder and violence, and by plunder and violence it 
is carried on. In some districts half the people are dead, in others the loss of life 
has been even greater. Whole tribes have been blotted out ; in their places roam 
wild beasts, spreading and increasing in fierceness and in numbers until they bid 
fair to finish the destruction of the human race, for they enter huts, and women 
and children are no longer safe. 


It is this land of ‘darkness and cruel habitations, this abode of 
plundering tyrants and their helpless slaves, which Mr. Labouchere 
describes as under a rule ‘more civilised than our own,’ an’ our 
advance into which is denounced by him and his supporters as a mere 
enterprise of greed and grab. To any more impartial minds it must 
be clear that the rigorously limited and indeed strictly tentative 
movement which is all that the Government have for the present in 
contemplation is merely an enforced effort to relieve Egypt from a 
pressure which has long been increasing in severity, and which the 
new activity of the Dervishes, stimulated by the Italian defeat, might 
soon have rendered intolerable. Nor need any false shame prevent 
one from laying stress on the qualifying words ‘ for the present’ in the 
foregoing passage. In view of the considerations set forth above, 
there is no reason why her Majesty’s Government should disavow 
the desire to replace Egypt, if and when she becomes strong enough 
to accept the responsibility, in administrative possession of the Soudan. 
That ‘ideal policy’ which Mr. Chamberlain in the recent debate so 
courageously stamped with his obvious if unspoken approval not 
only is, but ought to be, the ‘ aspiration of every Egyptian statesman ;’ 
and if circumstances should present an opportunity of realising it, 
England would have no right to interpose her veto. 
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It is quite clear that the present situation cannot possibly 
be a permanent one. Even if its stress were to be relieved—as to 
some extent, perhaps, it might be by the gradual completion of the 
work of exterminating the original inhabitants of the central and 
eastern Soudan, and with them annihilating the last remnant of the 
materials out of which a settled government could be reconstructed, 
the last vestiges of the soil in which industry and prosperity might 
again take root—the relief would be only a transient one. The tribe 
which now dominates the Soudan has never thriven, perhaps never 
could have maintained itself, in the past except by the slave trade, 
and now that the outlets of that traffic are being more and more 
effectually closed with each year that passes, these septs of desert 
freebooters must either prey upon each other or force their way 
into regions where there are still traders and cultivators to be 
plundered. What right have we to compel Egypt to submit to the 
existence of such a state of things on her borders for one hour longer 
than her weakness obliges her to do so ? 

As to the theory that the conquest of the Soudan would indefi- 
nitely delay our evacuation of Egypt the most obvious criticism upon 
it is that which has been given above. If the conquest and pacifica- 
tion of the Soudan would prolong our occupation of Egypt proper, 
to leave the Soudan unconquered and unpacified would be to 
perpetuate it. If we desired to create a standing justification of 
our presence in that country we could not do better than resign the 
whole of the vast region on its borders to everlasting anarchy and 
misrule. So long as their reign continues we should always have an 
argument ready to hand to prove the impossibility of our with- 
drawal. 

But it would be easy to meet the assertions of our French critics 
on this point with another and a technically conclusive if not perhaps 
an entirely ingenuous reply. What lost the Soudan to Egypt was 
Egyptian misgovernment and the consequent disaffection in which 
Mahdism found its insurrectionary material. What would enable 
Egypt to retain a recovered Soudan would be the ability to provide its 
inhabitants with a just and efficient administration. But that is the 
very thing with which we are striving to enable Egypt to supply her 
own people. When she can govern Egyptians properly she will be able 
properly to govern Soudanese, and until she has learnt to govern 
Egyptians we should not in any case retire from the country. 

It would be uncandid, however, to rely upon any such special plea 
as this. The only honest position to take up on the question is this : 
that the advance into the Soudan has, like our retention of Egypt 
itself, become a measure of policy forced upon us by that total 
change in the relations of Europe to Africa which has occurred since 
the English occupation began. Apart altogether from the immediate 
relations between Egypt and the Soudan, it is impossible to suppose 
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that in these days, when Africa has become their principal arena of 
competition, the States of Europe will, one and all, look tamely on 
for ever at the scene of anarchy and confusion prevailing over the 
whole of that vast central African region which stretches from 22° N. 
to the Equator, or, in other words, from the Second Cataract to the 
head waters of the Nile. It seems to be forgotten, in some quarters, 
that the whole work of partitioning Africa among the European States 
has had its commencement since we went into Egypt, and that that 
fact alone has profoundly altered the conditions under which we 
entered—nay, the very conditions under which Egypt exists. Her 
very lifeblood is drawn from sources which, now for the first time in the 
long ages of her history, are being brought within the reach of power- 
ful European States, and might pass under the control of some great 
Power which could lay an arresting finger on its pulse at will. It would 
not take much effort on the part of modern engineering science in 
the hands of an enemy to spread famine and death along the whole 
Nile Valley. When the inundation is at its height, the waters of the 
great river are brackish up to the barrage on the outskirts of Cairo— 
so slight is the gradient, so narrow the margin between fruitfulness 
and dearth. Egypt cannot afford to dispense with the protection of a 
great Power on the North, when another such Power might any day 
approach her from the southward and obtain command of the very seat 
of her life. Nor could England, as the protecting Power on the North, 
be now called upon to evacuate the country, except in pursuance 
and under the terms of some new international African Convention 
which should provide among its articles against the possibility of 
any European Power making itself master of Egypt by advancing 
upon her from equatorial regions, and establishing itself on the head 
waters of the Nile. 


H. D. TRatLt. 
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II 
OUR PROMISE TO WITHDRAW 







Ir seemed four weeks ago that no fresh surprise or difficulty in con- 
nection with foreign affairs could possibly be in store for the people 
of Great Britain. For more than three months previously they had 
been passing not through a single crisis but through a series of crises 
almost unexampled in their history. Storm after storm had burst 
upon them from every quarter of the heavens, until it appeared as 
though no fresh alarm or danger were left in the womb of time. They 
had seen a surrender made to France in Siam by which the fertile 
provinces of Battambang and Angkor, rescued by Lord Rosebery from 
the hands of French invaders, had been restored to them without a 
struggle and without compensation, They had seen the triumph, not 
merely of the unscrupulous diplomacy of Russia, but of the feline 
cunning of the Sultan over our policy on the Bosphorus, and the con- 
sequent abandonment of the remnants of the Armenian nation to their 
fate. In the West our country had been confronted by the almost 
appalling outburst of hostility in the United States, an outburst 
utterly unreasonable in itself, but which might have been prevented 
if there had been a greater alertness and rather less of British 
indifference at the Foreign Office. In South Africa we had been 
plunged into sudden troubles so serious that we have not even yet 
fully realised their extent ; whilst in Europe we had found ourselves 
involved in a conflict with Germany which was none the less bitter 
and none the less dangerous to our peace of mind because it was only 
a war of words. A month ago we got a moment’s breathing space. 
The violence of the hurricane had passed, and with instinctive hope- 
fulness we believed that it had passed for good. It was possible once 
more to smile when we recalled the memorable description by Mr. 
George Curzon of the blessed change that had passed over the face of 
Europe when Lord Salisbury was installed in office. Nay, there were 
even some indications that, terrible as had been our experiences, they 
had sown some seed of good. The true unity of the British people in 
the face of a common danger had been affirmed afresh, and it had 
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been shown that even under the skin of the despised ‘ Separatist’ the 
heart of a Briton was beating—that no foreign potentate, however 
powerful, could offend the national pride without ranging all parties 
and sections of parties in this country against him. Furthermore, if 
we had been deeply and permanently humiliated by our failure in 
Constantinople, and if we seemed to be left without a true friend any- 
where, it had been shown that Great Britain was at least strong 
enough to command the respect if she could not win the affections of 
the most jealous and exacting of her rivals. Finally it seemed, from 
the failure of the Sultan to induce the French Government to reopen 
the question of Egypt in a spirit of direct hostility to this country, as 
though we were coming, at all events, a little nearer to the time when 
there would be a renewed cordiality between the Governments of 
Paris and of London. 

But those of us who were once more beginning to be hopeful 
had reckoned without taking into account the spirit of mischief 
which seems to animate the present Cabinet. We never dreamt 
that, unlike the overwhelming mass of their fellow-countrymen, the 
Ministers of the Crown had not yet had enough of alarums and 
excursions in the field of foreign policy. Ordinary mortals who 
realised the fact that under the inspiring leadership of Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Curzon we had within the brief space of three months been 
confronted by the possibility of wars with Turkey, Russia, Germany, 
and the United States, could not realise the fact that there was a 
single Englishman left with his lust for excitement and adventure 
still unsatisfied. Probably there were not many in whose breasts the 
fire of an unquenchable Jingoism was thus burning. Unfortunately 
we now know that in the Cabinet there was a sufficient number of 
these men to commit her Majesty’s Government to a new adventure 
graver in its risks, more far-reaching in its consequences, and less 
defensible on its merits than any of those from which we had 
barely emerged. 

It was on the 13th of March that the bolt fell, not from ‘a sky 
all blue,’ but from one from which the clouds were beginning, as we 
fondly believed, to disappear. The Times of that morning, to the 
amazement of everybody, contained the announcement that a new 
expedition, an expedition that was to consist exclusively of Egyptian 
troops, was to be sent up the Nile from Wady Halfa to Dongola. The 
purpose of the expedition was not clearly stated, but we were given to 
understand that it was primarily designed to afford some relief to the 
sorely pressed Italian troops at Kassala and in Abyssinia. A few 
hours later some additional light was vouchsafed as to the origin of 
the new movement. The Dervishes, we were told, had for some 
time been threatening the Egyptian frontier, and in the opinion of 
the military authorities it had become necessary, in order to meet 
this danger, to reoceupy Dongola. The Cabinet had met repeatedly 
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during the week, and it was known that the Commander-in-Chief 
had been summoned to assist at its deliberations. So little, however, 
were the public inclined to associate this ominous fact with any 
renewal of warlike operations in Egypt, that the general belief 
expressed in the papers was that Lord Wolseley had been called 
into consultation in connection with the question of the proposed 
pension of the Duke of Cambridge. There had been the less reason 
to associate danger from the Dervishes with the proceedings of the 
Cabinet, inasmuch as Lord Cromer’s report on the condition of 
_Egypt for 1895 had expressly stated that the Dervish forces, in 
the immediate vicinity of the Egyptian frontier, had maintained 
a strictly defensive attitude. This report, by a curious coincidence 
was published on the very day on which the announcement of 
the new expedition into the Soudan was made. On Monday, the 
16th of March, the first official statement explaining the reasons 
for the new policy was given by Mr. Curzon in the House of 
Commons. Strange to say, it did not tally in one important par- 
ticular with the manifestly authorised statements which had been 
made in the Ministerial newspapers. Mr. Curzon did not announce, 
as the Times had done, that an expedition was to be sent to Dongola. 
He stated that the troops had been ordered to advance to Akasheh, a 
point barely one-third of the way from Wady Halfato Dongola. The 
advance, he admitted, might ultimately be extended to Dongola ; but 
he appeared to be anxious to minimise the importance of the 
expedition. As for its object, he founded himself upon the fact that 
the Dervishes were threatening Kassala, and that, in consequence of 
the defeat of the Italian army, forces had been unchained which, if 
flushed by victory, might constitute a very serious danger, not 
merely to Italy or to Egypt, or to the British position in Egypt, but 
to the cause of civilisation in that part of the world. It is not 
necessary to inquire why the first announcement of an expedition to 
Dongola had been thus modified into one of a march to Akasheh. 
Military men, indeed, knew from the first that any attempt at this 
season of the year to send troops so far south as Dongola must be 
attended by the most serious consequences. The idea of a summer 
campaign in the Soudan must fill any intelligent soldier with con- 
sternation. Still, it may be doubted if military reasons, and reasons 
founded upon common sense, were responsible for the substitution of 
Akasheh for Dongola as the objective point of the new expedition 
into the Soudan. The fact is that blank bewilderment fell upon all 
men when the announcement of the intention of the Ministry was 
first made. Between Friday, the 13th, and Monday, the 16th of 
March, it had been made apparent that the project of the Govern- 
ment had not ‘ caught on’ in any quarter whatever, save among the 
extreme Jingo party, who have for years past been clamouring 
for the reconquest of the Soudan. Mr. Curzon’s announcement on 
the later date pointed clearly to a compromise in the Cabinet. The 
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peace party among Ministers, strengthened by the manifest dislike of 
their supporters to the new adventure, had succeeded in reducing its 
scale and its field of operations, at all events for the moment. 

It was pointed out, however, that to enter the Soudan at all was 
to begin an operation the limits of which no human being could con- 
trol; and before the week was out it was made clear that, however 
much some Ministers might desire to safeguard and restrict the ex- 
pedition, the force of circumstances was bound to be too strong for 
them. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech in reply to Mr. Morley, on the 20th 
of March, gave us at last the true explanation of the policy of Minis- 
ters. The new expedition, according to that speech, had been under- 
taken for three distinct reasons: First, the ideal conception of the 
true interests of Egypt was that the Soudan must again become 
Egyptian territory ; secondly, owing to the defeat of the Italians, the 
time had come when some first steps towards the realisation of this 
ideal ought to be undertaken in order to avert the dangers which 
might follow from the excitement of the elated Dervishes ; thirdly, 
the moment was propitious, inasmuch as there was in the Egyptian 
treasury a surplus of two and a half millions which the Powers would 
not allow to be employed for any purpose but that of war. I do not 
think I misrepresent Mr. Chamberlain in summarising his argument 
in these words. We were not going to reconquer the Soudan at 
once ; but we had to bear in mind the fact that its reconquest was 
the ideal to be aimed at. In the meantime we were going to take a 
step forward to Akasheh, and having gone to Akasheh we were to 
remain there permanently. Having secured that post our future 
movements were to be determined by the course of events. If we 
found that it would be a comparatively easy matter to go on to Don- 
gola, then to Dongola we would go. Arrived there, we would allow 
our subsequent action, whether in the shape of a permanent occupation 
of Dongola or an advance upon Khartoum, to be determined by the 
same considerations as those which governed our action at Akasheh. 
That is to say, if it proved to be safe and easy to go forward we should 
do so. If not, we should stay where we were. 

It is difficult to conceive any policy more absolutely opposed 
than this to the principles by which warlike operations are ordinarily 
governed. The first of those principles is that the cost of a war— 
its cost, not merely in treasure but in men, in policy and prestige— 
shall be reckoned up before it is begun. Here we are actually begin- 
ning the war in order to find out the cost, and our subsequent opera- 
tions are to be governed by what we discover. It is as though a 
man were to plunge into a quicksand in order to see whether it would 
be any easy matter to cross it or not. When such a man harbours 
the delusion that if he finds the quicksand impassable he may return 
to solid ground when he pleases, the world knows what to think of 
his intelligence. 
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One can hardly resist the conclusion that Ministers have embarked 
upon this deadly enterprise chiefly because they believe that it can 
be carried out ‘on the cheap,’ by means of the surplus funds of the 
Caisse, and that they may consequently win the applause of their 
followers by gaining an easy and showy victory over an enemy whom 
they believe, on the authority of Slatin Pasha, to be in a state of 
thorough demoralisation. The Italian reverses have afforded them an 
excuse for entering upon the enterprise at once, and they have seized 
that excuse with avidity. The plea that the Egyptian frontier is in 
any special danger at this moment will hardly bear the test of 
even a cursory examination. All the testimony which has been 
vouchsafed to us is against that plea. The condition of Egypt 
grows year by year more satisfactory and its territory more secure. 
When the late Liberal Government went out of office the highest 
authority in Egypt bore testimony to the fact that there had been a 
great improvement in the country in all respects—political, social, 
and military—under the premierships of Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Rosebery. In February last, Lord Cromer signed his annual report 
on the state of the country, and, as I have already remarked, he not 
only made no allusion to any special dangers on the frontier, but 
drew special attention to the fact that the Dervishes were acting 
only on the defensive. Yet in March we are told that the immediate 
despatch of an expedition up the Nile has become absolutely neces- 
sary! Military experts have hitherto led us to believe that Wady 
Halfa was the best point at which the Egyptian frontier could be 
fixed ; for it makes it necessary that any hostile expedition against 
Egyptian territory proper should cross the Nubian desert before it 
can strike at any of the settled parts of the country. Now we are 
told that we ought to destroy the desert barrier by carrying our out- 
posts forward to a point within easy striking distance of the Dervish 
base of action. Taking all the facts into consideration, it is impos- 
sible to resist the conclusion that the true object of Ministers is to 
undertake the reconquest of the Soudan piecemeal as it were. They 
have an idea that the task will be an easy one; but in any case they 
mean to attempt it for the delectation of their jingo supporters. If 
its difficulties are greater than they now anticipate, they will desist. 
This at least is the idea with which they try to fortify their souls as 
they plunge once more into the region in which the blood and 
treasure of Great Britain have already been so freely expended. 

Whether their hopes are realised or not, Ministers must stand 
condemned for the policy they have adopted. After all, there is a 
greater question than that of the Soudan. It is true that this is not 
the moment when any wise man would wish to bring to a point the 
discussion of the evacuation of Egypt. Such a question cannot be 
discussed profitably whilst war is being carried on upon the desert 
frontier. Even French publicists see this, and gnash their teeth at 
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what they regard as the duplicity of English statesmen in diverting 
attention from the main subject by means of this clever excursion into 
the Soudan. But the Egyptian question is always with us, and 
sooner or later it will have to be faced in earnest. For fourteen years 
we have been in occupation of the country under clear and distinct 
pledges, given by the statesmen of both parties, that this occupation 
is to be regarded as a temporary one. Mr. Chamberlain, in replying 
to Mr. Morley the other day, indulged in some cheap sneers at those 
whom he denounced as the advocates of a policy of scuttle. The 
talk about ‘scuttling’ might be justifiable enough fourteen years ago 
when the present Duke of Devonshire intimated that six months 
would see the end of our occupation of Egypt; it has no justification 
now, when even the ‘ scuttlers’ have acquiesced in an occupation that 
has lasted for twice seven years. Has the time not come when we may 
ask ourselves, without being exposed to the imputation of being ‘ Little 
Englanders,’ whether we are going to make any serious attempt to 
relieve ourselves from the burden of Egypt? It is a burden 
which is always with us. So long as we bear it we have 
to modify our policy at home and abroad in order that our back 
may be equal to the load, and we have to be prepared for possible 
dangers that are never for a moment absent from the minds of 
our statesmen. There is no need to dwell upon the nature of those 
dangers. Everybody knows what they are, and where they have to 
be faced. Are we to continue for an indefinite number of years to 
come in the same fettered and impotent condition—bound by pledges 
which we have neither the hardihood to violate nor the courage to 
fulfil? No patriotic Englishman can desire this. If we cannot quit 
Egypt now—and upon that point all are agreed—it is hardly too soon 
to prepare for one of two things—our formal annexation of the country 
or our ultimate retirement from it. The policy of annexation finds 
very little direct but a great deal of indirect support among politi- 
cians. It is natural that it should be so. We have done great things 
for Egypt since we took it under our care, and we feel a just pride in 
the fruits of our rule. For the Egyptians themselves the best thing 
that could possibly happen would be our permanent establishment 
there as the masters of the country. But what about ourselves ? 
Supposing we had given no pledges, had committed our honour in no 
degree whatever, where is the Englishman who really thinks that the 
maintenance of our hold upon the Nile would be worth the cost of a 
great European war? But then we have given pledges—pledges as 
clear and distinct as ever fell from the lips of statesmen. We have 
repeated them from year to year. Both political parties are bound 
by them. To repudiate them would be to sacrifice our honour as a 
people. Let us suppose that we are willing to run the risks of a great 
European war for the sake of the Nile delta. Are we willing in 
addition to make sacrifice of our honour ? 
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There remains the policy of ultimate retirement. It is that by 
which all our statesmen, even including Mr. Chamberlain, profess to 
be bound. ‘ Let us fulfil our promises to the Egyptians first, and 
then we shall fulfil our promises to Europe.’ This is the argument 
by which the advocates of evacuation are invariably confronted. 
And up to a certain point it is a very sound argument. But it does 
not seem so completely conclusive when we see year after year slip 
past without bringing us any nearer to the fulfilment of the condition 
which is to precede evacuation. Nor is it strengthened when we find 
that there are some among us who point to the very success we have 
achieved in doing our duty towards the Egyptians as a reason why 
we should make further delay in doing our duty by Europe. 

It is an impossible situation. Egypt is one of those vexed ques- 
tions which have no pity for the repose of nations. Whether they 
like it or not, our statesmen will have again to take it into their 
consideration, will have to look at it afresh, and will have to arrive at 
some definite policy with regard to it. If they fail to do so, then 
they must expect to hear the word spoken elsewhere, and the ulti- 
mate solution of the problem may be disastrously unlike that which 
they now anticipate. It would be a manifest presumption for any 
one not behind the scenes in the world of high politics to lay down 
any lines upon which this grave question ought to be settled. There 
is, however, no presumption on the part of any English citizen in 
urging that it demands the serious attention of men of all parties, or 
in insisting that in its present shape it constitutes a grave national 
danger. Whether we are to approach an ultimate solution by cutting 
Egypt free in the first instance from the suzerainty of the Sultan 
and securing the neutralisation of its territory under the guarantee 
of all the Great Powers, or by naming a term of years at the end of 
which the whole question shall be submitted afresh to Europe, is not 
a matter that need be discussed here. There are, indeed, many 
methods in which the vexed problem might be dealt with. I have 
suggested the fixing of a definite date—say, the close of the present 
century—when the question might come up for review by Europe as 
awhole. It has been suggested by others that we might withdraw 
our troops from Cairo to Alexandria, and thus show that we re- 
mained in Egypt not as her master but as her protector. I have no 
desire to dogmatise. The resources of diplomacy are not yet ex- 
hausted, even so far as Egypt is concerned ; but it is for statesmen 
and not mere outsiders to make use of them. 

In the meantime I would fain hope that men of all parties are 
agreed that it is nothing less than criminal to take any step not 
dictated by an actual necessity, that will make our eventual retire- 
ment from Egypt more difficult. That the enterprise upon which 
her Majesty's Ministers have now embarked must increase the 
difficulty of ultimate evacuation is generally admitted. In this fact 
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lies one of the strongest arguments against the new Sour . expe- 
dition. We are plunging heedlessly into an adventure the dangers 
of which have not yet been calculated even by the men who are 
directly responsible for it. It may be that those dangers will be 
less serious than many anticipate ; and on the other hand it may be 
that we are about to adda fresh chapter to the history of British 
dealings with the Soudanese as bloody and humiliating as that which 
closed with the fall of Khartoum. Upon this point it would be a 
folly to speculate. But what is certain is that by their present 
policy Ministers are accentuating the international dangers they 
have already to face in connection with the Egyptian question, and 
are making the ultimate solution of that question more remote 
and more difficult than it otherwise would be. Not even a campaign 
of unrivalled brilliancy could offer adequate compensation for these 
disadvantages. 

One point remains which is worth at least a moment’s considera- 
tion. The present Government is composed of men who expressed a 
virtuous indignation at the conduct of Mr. Gladstone in 1893 because 
he carried through the House of Commons a measure which, they 
stated, had never been submitted to the constituencies. It was true 
that in 1892 the principle of Home Rule had been placed before the 
electors, and that they had given Mr. Gladstone a majority in its 
favour. But this was not enough for these purists in constitu- 
tional practice. The electors had never seen the actual Home Rule 
Bill, and consequently that Bill, when accepted by the House of 
Commons, could only be regarded as a dead letter. Will her 
Majesty’s Ministers—whose constitutional doctrine I have thus 
ventured to set forth—dare to affirm that at the last general election 
the country had the question of Egypt and of a new expedition into 
the Soudan before it? Iam not so unreasonable as to blame them 
because other grave questions of foreign policy have come to the 
front since last July. Nobody could at that time have foreseen 
President Cleveland’s message on Venezuela and the Monroe doctrine, 
or Dr. Jameson’s raid, or the German Emperor’s telegram. On such 
matters Ministers have consequently a free hand. But the attempt 
to reconquer the Soudan stands upon a different footing. If 
Ministers think such a measure desirable now, they must have 
thought it desirable twelve months ago. Did any one of them 
venture to hint that he had such a project in his mind when he 
appealed to the electorate last Midsummer? Nota word was dropped 
by any one of them that suggested such an idea. And the reason is 
clear enough. If the country had been asked in July 1895 to vote 
for or against a renewed expedition to the Soudan, there would have 
been an overwhelming majority against the insane adventure. Nay, 
if the question of our Egyptian policy in its less aggressive form had 
been submitted to the electors, who will venture to assert that a 
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verdict, vould have been returned in favour of our retention of that 
country in defiance of our pledges, and at the cost of a permanent 
estrangement from France? The truth is that the great body of 
Englishmen abhor our return to the field in which we have already 
sacrificed so much and gained so little ; and if it were not for the fact 
that the next general election still lies far ahead, the Government 
would never have dared to plunge the country into this ill-advised 
and perilous policy. Nobody can know better than they do that, 
whether their proposal is in itself reasonable or the reverse, it has no 
real support from public opinion. The nation, if it were to be 
appealed to to-morrow, instead of voting in favour of a new ex- 
pedition to Khartoum, would condemn unreservedly the men who 
had dared to propose such an adventure to it. 
Wemyss ReEip. 
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A BILL TO PROMOTE THE 
CONVICTION OF INNOCENT PRISONERS 


A BILL to make accused persons, and their wives or husbands, com- 
petent witnesses in all criminal prosecutions, has been passed by the 
House of Lords this year, as it has, under successive Governments, 
for several years past ; and it seems more probable than it hitherto 
has that the Government may succeed in passing it through the 
House of Commons also, and making it part of the law of the land. 
There was not in the House of Lords this year, and I think there has 
never been in either House, any real and well-informed discussion of 
the principle. It is taken for granted that the principle is right, 
because it is supported by men of the highest legal authority. The 
reason is, prima facie, a good one, but I think I shall be able to show 
that in this particular instance it is much less good than it looks. 
The general importance of the subject can hardly be exaggerated. 
All the institutions of civilised life are to some extent based upon the 
criminal law and the mode in which it is administered. The crimi- 
nal law is the manifestation of that command, in the last resort, of 
physical force, which is essential to the permanence of any form of 
society whatever. The rule that prisoners are not—with very con- 
siderable exceptions—competent witnesses, is an exceedingly impor- 
tant, almost an essential, feature of our criminal law. It ought not, 
therefore, to be totally abandoned, except upon the fullest considera- 
tion, and with the clearest possible apprehension of the results which 
are likely to ensue. The object of this paper is to secure some of 
that consideration, and to contribute to the general knowledge of the 
practical consequences which may be expected to follow the intended 
alteration of the law. 

I am convinced that the principal and most important result of 
the proposed change will be to increase largely the proportion of 
persons convicted by juries of crimes of which they are, in fact, 
innocent. 

I hope it is not necessary to argue at length that, if that opinion 
is correct, the change ought not to be made. If one imagines one- 
self convicted of, and punished for, a crime of which one is entirely 
innocent, it becomes almost impossible to conceive of an injury which 
one would not sooner inadvertently do to others. If the English 
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nation, with its absolutely irresistible force, seizes upon me, publicly 
disgraces me, utterly ruins me, and deprives me of my liberty or my 
life, because it chooses to believe that 1 committed a crime which in 
fact I never committed at all, is it possible to conceive of a better 
justification than I have for feeling the most bitter and unappeasable 
indignation against the State, and for doing it any injury that chance 
may make it possible for me todo? I think the wrong done toa 
wrongfully convicted man is so grievous and so gigantic that hardly 
any defects in the law would be so bad as a tendency to produce such 
convictions. I further think that almost every one agrees with me 
on this point, and therefore I do not pursue it further. 

I propose to state here the observations which have brought 
me to the apparently paradoxical conclusion that the right of being a 
witness increases the number of innocent persons who are convicted 
by juries; to show that those observations are deserving of con- 
sideration ; and, finally, to indicate how I think the law on the subject 
could be brought into the most satisfactory condition. 


In the first place, it may most reasonably be asked how I can 
expect to be listened to, or allowed to raise a controversy on this subject, 
when all the great men at the head of my profession are entirely 
opposed tome. Without going further, it is notorious that the Lord 
Chancellor, now in his third term of office, and his predecessor, who 
has twice filled that position, have successively themselves proposed 
the alteration of the law against which I am contending, and that 
they have on all occasions had the hearty and confident support of 
the Master of the Rolls. I admit this, and I say, with the utmost 
respect, that their joint opinion has not, in this particular matter, the 
overwhelming weight which a layman ignorant of the subject must 
necessarily suppose it to have. All their practical knowledge of 
criminal trials is derived from before 1885. In that year was passed 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act (1885), relating to offences against 
women and girls. All persons prosecuted under that Act, and nearly 
all persons prosecuted for similar offences at common law or under 
other statutes, are competent witnesses upon their own trials. Trials 
of this character—that is, trials in which the accused is a competent 
witness—constitute numerically, upon the Northern Circuit, between 
20 and 25 per cent. of the whole number of criminal trials at assizes, 
and I suppose that at the Central Criminal Court, and on other circuits, 
the proportion is something of the same kind. These offences are 
not, with trifling exceptions, triable at Quarter Sessions, or anywhere 
before juries except at assizes and at the Central Criminal Court. It 
follows that those persons, and those persons only, have personal 
knowledge of the working of the law whereby prisoners may give 
evidence, who have, during the last eleven years, been taking a 
part in trials at the Central Criminal Court and at assizes. 
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Lord Esher became Master of the Rolls, if I am not mistaken, in 
1882, and since that time has presided at one criminal trial—that 
of Gallagher and others, for treason-felony—along with the late Lord 
Coleridge and Mr. Justice Grove. Lord Halsbury was first appointed 
Lord Chancellor in June 1885, and Lord Herschell early in 1886. 
It is possible that no one of the three has ever seen a prisoner give 
evidence in his life. It is certain that no one of them has ever been 
continuously present at such trials. Something of the same sort is 
true of every other lawyer in the House of Lords except Lord Field, 
and, since the early part of 1895, Lord Russell of Killowen. 

From 1885 to 1889 I was practising regularly at the Maidstone 
assizes, and irregularly at other assizes on the South-Eastern Circuit, 
and it happened that I defended a good many prisoners tried under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act, besides, of course, hearing the 
trials of a great many more. Since 1889 I have been Clerk of Assize 
for the Northern Circuit. The number of prisoners annually tried 
on that circuit is rather over than under 600. Of these I should 
judge that about 120 are competent witnesses. If a living dog is, 
for some purposes, a more useful chattel than a dead lion, is it not 
possible that a Clerk of Assize may know something about the 
effects of a comparatively recent statute, which even the greatest 
judges, who have never tried cases subject to its provisions, do not 
know ? 

With what these and other legal members of the House of Lords 
have said on various occasions, in supporting the present Bill or former 
ones to the same effect, I am largely in agreement—as far as they go. 
I was strongly in favour of the proposed change until I had watched 
its working, and watched it for some time. I thought that it would 
make it much more difficult for guilty prisoners to escape, and 
at the worst could do innocent prisoners no harm. I was dis- 
appointed—much to my surprise, at first—in both respects. 

I admit that the @ priori arguments are all in favour of the 
change. It had for a long time no more eminent advocate than my 
father, the value of whose opinion in all matters connected with 
criminal law exceeded, in my judgment, that of any of his contem- 
poraries. There is hardly a word, and not an argument, in the 
various writings published by him on the subject, with which I do 
not at this moment respectfully agree. The whole strength of my 
present opposition is that it is the result, not of speculation, but of 
experience. 


The ideal object of criminal trials undoubtedly is that those 
accused persons who have done the acts forbidden by law with 
which they are charged should be found guilty, and that those who 
have not done them should be acquitted. As the resources of human 
nature do not admit of the attainment of this ideal, it is the tradition 
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of our law to be satisfied with the conviction of those who are proved 
to be guilty, and the acquittal of those who are not. This involves 
the acquittal of a number of prisoners who did what they are accused 
of having done. They may, for the sake of argument, be called 
guilty prisoners who are not proved to be guilty. It does not 
necessarily involve the conviction of any persons who have not done 
what they are charged with, for trials may be so arranged as to make 
it as nearly as possible certain that no innocent man will be convicted. 
In my opinion, trials where the prisoners may not give evidence are 
so arranged at present. I do not say that no innocent person is ever 
convicted. That is impossible as long as there are in the world such 
liars, or such extraordinary chances adverse to accused but innocent 
persons, as may now and then occur. But I do believe that, where 
prisoners may not give evidence, not one innocent person in a 
thousand is convicted by a jury. I should be surprised to learn, if 
all secrets could be made known, that on an average one innocent 
person was convicted in such cases in a year. This, after what I 
have seen of trials where prisoners can give evidence, I attribute 
largely to the fact that the accused are not competent witnesses. I 
think that the jury mentally, and almost unconsciously, attribute to 
them a plain, total, and explicit denial of their guilt, and of every 
alleged fact which necessarily involves their guilt. This assumed 
denial is necessarily free from the danger of being shaken in cross- 
examination, or weakened by any defects there might be in the 
prisoner’s way of giving it, if he could give it. I do not think that 
hearing the prisoner actually make the statement of innocence which 
his plea implies at all strengthens that statement. 

It sometimes happens that the decision of a case really depends 
upon whether or not the jury believe one witness. I think it is an 
invariable rule that, where this is so, and the prisoner cannot be and 
is not heard on oath to contradict the one witness, the jury acquit, 
because they assume that the sworn statement they have not heard 
would carry as much weight with them as the one they have heard.' 
Sometimes, no doubt, the proof of the prisoner’s innocence depends 
mainly upon explanations which the prisoner alone can give. There 
are many ways in which he can give his explanation, and I have 
never myself seen a case in which it would have been strengthened 
by being given on oath. The Lord Chancellor, in moving the 
second reading of his Bill in the House of Lords, mentioned a recent 


' Since writing this sentence I have heard a man tried for stabbing another. The 
prosecutor, who was undoubtedly stabbed, swore that the prisoner was the man who 
did it. His evidence was uncorroborated. The prisoner said he was not present 
at the time, and the jury unhesitatingly acquitted. If the prisoner had been a 
competent witness I am almost certain he would have been convicted, because the 
jury, hearing both as witnesses, would have thought the prosecutor the more credible 
of the two. Very likely the prisoner in fact did it, but there was a doubt, and the 
acquittal was right. 
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case in which a person was tried for perjury, the aileged perjury 
being substantially, or actually, evidence given by him in a previous 
civil litigation, in which the jury who heard him believed him and 
returned a verdict in his favour. The jury who could not hear him 
convicted him. I think I recognise that case. A person gave 
evidence in an action for libel at Liverpool, and swore that he was 
not a person of the same name who had done certain things at New- 
castle many years before. The jury believed him, and he succeeded. 
He was tried at the next assizes for perjury, and convicted. I did 
not hear the first trial, but the universal opinion of those who did 
was that he was so extraordinarily clever and persuasive that, if he 
could have given evidence in the trial for perjury, he would have 
been acquitted. I am absolutely certain that, if he had, there would 
have been a grave miscarriage of justice. The case against him was 
proved by acquaintances, friends, relations, hand-writing, documents, 
and photographs, as clearly as anything in the world can be proved 
by human testimony. I think I may say that that was the opinion 
of the judge who tried him, and of every one who heard the trial. 

The result of this attitude of mind on the part of juries is that, 
as a rule, with as few exceptions as possible, no one is convicted who 
is not guilty. A high standard of proof of guilt is exacted. ‘The 
Crown must prove its case ;’ and that is not an empty formula, but 
the expression of a very effective truth. It is not, where prisoners 
may not give evidence, enough to make the jury think the prisoner 
is guilty. They must be made sure of it. Again and again, if 
prisoners may not give evidence, will juries acquit them when they 
believe them to be guilty, because, though they have not much 
doubt, they have some. It follows, in my opinion, that innocent 
men do not require the protection of being competent witnesses, if it 
is a protection. 

I hold, however, that it is not a protection, but the reverse. 
When the prisoner is made a competent witness, the sort of sanctity 
which I have described as hedging him about disappears entirely. 
The jury hear him give his evidence like any other witness. They 
do not then attribute to him any denial except the one they hear. 
Moreover, they immediately put him in the scale against the other 
witnesses. So they do in the former case, but then, being ignorant 
of his weight in the scale, they assume, in fairness to him, that it is 
the greatest weight he could possibly have. When he can give 
evidence, they no longer exact a standard of proof—they strike a 
balance of probability instead. As far as I have been able to observe, 
juries will never acquit a man whose story, when they have heard it 
deposed to by himself in evidence, they do not believe. If they 
think he is probably innocent, or that the probabilities are about 
equal, they acquit. If not, they convict. The whole class of 
prisoners whose guilt is probable, but not so strongly probable as to 
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make a jury feel substantially sure of it, is acquitted if they cannot 
give evidence, and convicted if they can. 

Now it does not follow that because a man’s guilt seems to the 
jury probable, but not quite sure, he is really guilty. On the 
contrary, it is certain that, in a sufficiently large number of such 
cases, while most are guilty, a proportion—small, perhaps, but 
substantial—are innocent. That is really the sum of the assertions 
with regard to each one, that he is most likely guilty, but not 
certainly so. It is these men who will suffer the most atrocious of 
all human wrongs if the proposed amendment of the law is made. 
It is these men who have, as I firmly believe, suffered them 
during the last eleven years, in the class of prosecutions in which 
prisoners are competent witnesses. 

It does not follow that because a man tells his story badly, or 
even dishonestly, he is guilty of the specific crime with which he is 
charged. Some persons are so constituted that they cannot answer 
a series of questions concerning a matter in which they have a strong 
interest, without looking as if they were lying. I do not mean 
merely hostile questions, such as are put in cross-examination, but 
any questions at all requiring definite answers. Everybody must 
have known children who, howeyer innocent, cannot answer ques- 
tions concerning some piece of supposed misconduct, without looking 
ashamed, apprehensive, and guilty. Some people carry this disability 
through their lives, and all of them are liable to be accused of 
offences which they did not commit. Not a few people, again, are 
absolutely incapable of answering straightforwardly, and to the point, 
any definite questions whatever. Any innocent prisoner who happens 
to have one of these failings is largely at the mercy of suspicious 
circumstances, and absolutely at that of a plausible liar. Suspicious 
circumstances do occasionally surround innocent persons, and some 
liars are wonderfully plausible. 

There is one other consequence of allowing prisoners to give 
evidence to which I must refer, with natural reluctance, but without 
fear of contradiction. A spirit hostile to the accused, analogous to 
that which I have tried to indicate as prevailing among juries, 
manifests itself most unmistakably in counsel, whenever, in a serious 
case where the prisoner can give evidence, the apparent strength of 
the opposite parties is about equal, and where—as is, by the existing 
law, almost always the case—the character of one or more of the 
witnesses for the Crown is involved in establishing the prisoner's 
guilt. It appears to be an irresistible spirit, for I have repeatedly 
heard the most experienced, kindly, and fair-minded men strive for 
a conviction, when the prisoner has given evidence, as if they were 
fighting for a verdict at nisi prius. Both in cross-examination and 
in addressing the jury by way of reply, this is exceedingly conspicu- 
ous. It is entirely contrary alike to the tradition of the Bar, and to 
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the existing practice in cases where the prisoners cannot be witnesses. 
In those cases, prosecuting counsel neither desire nor appear to 
desire a conviction, except upon the terms of a clear, sufficient, and 
certain proof of guilt. 

I do not know that any one regards the present state of the law 
as satisfactory. Of prisoners at assizes rather over 20 per cent. 
(I suppose) can give evidence, and rather under 80 per cent. cannot. 
Of prisoners at sessions a considerably smaller proportion can give 
evidence. The distinction depends not upon any principle, but upon 
the order in which, as a matter of historical fact, the Legislature has 
given its attention to different sorts of crimes. I believe the provi- 
sion that prisoners may give evidence has been put into every recent 
criminal act, or criminal part of an act, except in one or two cases, 
where the draftsman probably forgot it. Both plans can hardly be 
right. One consequence of the method, or want of method, that has 
prevailed in dealing with the subject, is that we have had, for the 
last eleven years, the present opportunity of comparing the two 
systems. Before I had seen the new plan working on a considerable 
scale, I thought confidently that it was right. Now that I have seen 
it, I am satisfied that it is wrong. 

I should like to see the subject comprehensively dealt with by 
legislation to the following effect : 

No prisoner tried by a jury should be a competent witness. I 
am not certain that I would not make one or two exceptions in cases 
where the burden of proof is statutorily put upon the accused—e.g. 
under certain sections of the Explosives Act and the Merchant 
Shipping Act ; but these are out-of-the-way cases, and the point is of 
secondary importance. I would also retain the competence of the 
prisoner in certain cases where, though the proceedings are criminal 
in form, they are merely litigious in substance. 

The wife or husband of every prisoner should be a competent, 
but not compellable, witness either for the Crown or for the defence. 
The objections I have set forth to the prisoner’s own competence do 
not seem to me at all to affect the competence of the spouse. 
Parents, children, brothers, sisters, and persons cohabiting with 
prisoners, though not married to them, give evidence every day, on 
one side or the other, and juries, in estimating the credit that should 
be given to their evidence, make such allowances for the relationship 
as they think fit. I think wives and husbands ought to be treated 
in the same way, except that it seems hardly decent to make them 
compellable witnesses. 

Every prisoner should be allowed, and invited if he is not aware 
of his right, to make any statement he pleases about the facts. The 
right time for this is, I think, at the beginning of the case for 
defence, and immediately before the speech, or opening speech, of 
the counsel (if any) for the defence. Judges of the highest authority 
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have heid this to be the right of prisoners, and have acted upon that 
view. It is done occasionally now, though not so often as a few 
years ago. I see no reason why counsel for the defence should not 
assist the prisoner in preparing such a statement, and even read it 
for him if it is thought desirable. Of course, the more purely such 
a statement appeared to be the prisoner’s own, the more weight it 
would carry with the jury; but in complicated cases of bookkeeping 
and the like, the assistance of counsel might be in all ways of 
advantage to the prisoner, and I do not see that it would be an 
advantage he ought not to have. The statement should not be on 
oath, and the prisoner should not be liable to be questioned or cross- 
examined. 

One objection to putting a prisoner on his oath is that it adds 
absolutely nothing to the value of what he may say. Another is 
that, inasmuch as nobody ever thinks of prosecuting him for perjury 
after his conviction, it amounts to an encouragement of perjury, 
which is in itself a bad thing. Not one man in ten thousand has 
supplied to him, by being put upon his oath, a stronger motive for 
telling the truth than the motive for telling a lie supplied to him by 
the consciousness of his guilt. The great majority of prisoners are 
guilty, and making them witnesses is practically making them 
perjurers. 

With regard to persons charged with summary offences, I do not 
know whether magistrates are prone to be affected by the competence 
of the prisoner to give evidence, in the same way as juries are affected. 
Primé facie one would suppose not ; but it never occurred to me that 
juries would be, until the conviction was forced upon me that they 
were. Magistrates, like juries, are men, and on the whole, if I had 
to decide the matter in my present state of ignorance, I should make 
the law uniform in summary and in indictable offences. My doubt 
would be whether prisoners charged with summary offences should 
be examined and cross-examined. I certainly would not allow them 
to give evidence on oath. It may once have been true that people 
were afraid to swear to falsehoods, and that a sworn statement had 
consequently a kind of mechanical advantage over one which was not 
sworn. It is certainly not now true of the ordinary English witness. 
I think the oath is useful, as it certainly makes honest witnesses 
more careful of what they say; but the great majority of accused 
persons, if they are witnesses at all, are dishonest witnesses, and if a 
witness means to give false evidence, I do not believe the fact of 
being on oath—apart from his liability to be prosecuted for perjury, 
which is quite a different thing—ever restrains him in the smallest 
degree. 

I will observe here that the whole of these observations are 
written with reference to England only. I know nothing about 
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Scotch juries, and very little about Irish, and I say nothing about 
either. 


I have written this article in the hope of helping to prevent the 
‘Evidence in Criminal Cases Bill’ from being inconsiderately passed 
through the House of Commons. Of course I donot ask anybody to 
take it for granted that the opinions expressed here are correct. At 
the same time I am not the only person who holds them. In the 
course of last summer I expressed shortly in a letter to the Times 
the views that I have advocated here, or the most important of them. 
I received after the publication of that letter a considerable number 
of communications, oral and written, from men who really know how 
the giving of evidence by prisoners works in practice. They ex- 
pressed an amount of concurrence with what I had written which 
exceeded my expectations. I believe that, if inquiry is made, it will 
be found that my opinion preponderates among those who have 
practical experience of the matter. What I now ask, as urgently as 
I can, is that such inquiry should be made, before the Legislature is 
finally committed to the principle of the proposed change. I insist 
once more that no one, however great his general authority, who has 
not been in the habit of seeing prisoners give evidence, can tell how 
that system works, as well as the men who have been, and that the 
best way to estimate how an extension of it will work, is to ascertain 
how it has worked hitherto. The persons from whom inquiry should 
be made are the judges who have sat—and the longer they have sat 
the better—in the Queen’s Bench Division during the last eleven 
years, and the men who, during the same period, have been con- 
stantly engaged, whether as counsel, solicitors, or officers of courts, in 
the conduct of criminal trials at the assize courts and the Old 
Bailey. Most certainly, if such inquiry is made, the result will be 
widely different from the unanimity of the House of Lords. 

I suggest that measures ought to be taken, before the principle 
of the Bill is definitely determined upon, to ascertain the weight of 
opinion among the men [ have indicated—there are not so very many 
of them altogether—upon the question generally, and in particular 
upon this question : ‘Is the empowering of accused persons to give 
evidence as witnesses in their own cases likely materially to increase 
the number of convictions of innocent men?’ If it should be found 
that the best opinion among those familiar with the working of the 
newer law is that this question should be answered in the affirmative, 
then the newer law ought not to be extended, but on the contrary 
ought to be repealed, or amended in the way I have suggested above. 
With regard to the inquiry, it would have to be borne in mind that 
the opinions of the judges are, from the nature of the case, less 
valuable, in one way, than the opinions of those who pass their lives 
in prosecuting and defending prisoners. I do not mean to suggest 
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that the judges all disagree with me, or that they all agree with one 
another. But their opportunities of observation are far less ample 
and varied than the opportunities of those who practise before them. 
No judge ever hears any other judge trya criminal case. Each judge 
necessarily tries criminal cases as well as he possibly can, and this 
truism is equivalent to the proposition that he does not know how any 
one else can try them better than he does. Yet—I apologise to the 
judges for saying it, but it is true, and here the universal consent of 
those who are not judges will bear me out—some judges try prisoners 
better than others. And the less well they are tried, the greater the 
dangers which I have denounced. 

I ask my fellow-countrymen, and especially the members of the 
House of Commons, not to assume as a matter of course that this 
great and most important change in our law ought to be made; not 
to assume that among those who alone are qualified by experience 
to judge of it there is unanimity in its favour; not hastily, or with- 
out exhaustive inquiry and due consideration, to depart from the 
wholesome traditions of the law; and to remember that there is a 
great and profound truth expressed in the tags and maxims that have 
passed into common proverbs, that it is better that ten guilty men 
should escape than that one innocent man should suffer, that 
every man is presumed to be innocent until he is proved to be guilty, 
that it is for those who affirm guilt to prove it, and that, in fairness 
and justice, they should have to do so without, in substance, calling 
upon the accused to contribute, by his own weakness, to his own 
destruction. 


HERBERT STEPHEN. 
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CONSOLS AT 110 


THE price of the Two and three-quarter per cent. Consolidated Stock 
of the United Kingdom has recently risen to 110. This security, as 
everybody knows, will after 1903 bear only 2} per cent. interest, and 
is redeemable at par in 1923. Calculating its net yield upon the only 
correct basis, that is after making allowance for the prospective reduc- 
tion of interest in seven years, and for the redemption at par twenty- 
seven years hence, we find that the net return of Consols purchased 
at the present price is not more than 2/. 2s. per cent. per annum. 

This rise, which for a stock like Consols has been very rapid-—- 943 
was quoted as recently as 1891—naturally attracts general attention. 
The price of its obligations concerns the whole people, partly because 
it isan index to the credit of the nation, and partly because it directly 
affects the taxpayer in more ways than one. But there are other 
reasons why the development deserves notice. With 522,000,000/. 
of them still outstanding there is no issue in which individual 
investors are so deeply interested as in Consols. With their unique 
position as a stock from which the element of risk has, according 
to popular belief, been removed as far as human power can remove 
it, their price and their yield are generally assumed to provide a fair 
criterion of the net loan value of capital. The connection between 
them and the Savings Banks, and the relation between their gradual 
redemption and the national expenditure, further explain the interest 
taken in the event under discussion. 

But the intelligence displayed in the interpretation of what is 
to-day the most conspicuous characteristic of the world of finance 
stands in an inverse ratio to the importance of the subject. The 
latter is generally considered of such extreme simplicity that every- 
body believes he can grasp it in all its bearings ; and yet it is so remark- 
ably intricate that it is an almost hopeless task to unravel it 
completely by discussion. It is misunderstood and misinterpreted. 
The most absurd ideas prevail concerning it, as can be seen from the 
fact that the high price of this stock evokes general satisfaction : 
few suspect that it has its grave sides, and that it teaches important 
lessons. The misapprehension exists chiefly because this extra- 
ordinary rise is looked upon as a fact by itself, whereas it is a 
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development into which a variety of complex conditions and subtle 
influences enter. 

The rise is in the main due to the following causes :— 

1. The temporary timidity of investors, and the consequent 
demand for high-class stocks. 

2. The gradual and it seems progressive decline in the loan value 
of capital. 

3. The abundance of ‘ money,’ as distinct from capital. 

4. The diminution of the supply of Consols, due to the operation 
of the Sinking Funds. 

5. The increase in the demand for Consols on the part of Govern- 
ment departments and trustees. 

I propose to discuss these influences seriatim. 

The temporary timidity of investors is well known to have been 
the foremost feature of the investment market during the last five 
years. It was engendered by the Baring collapse, and nurtured by 
the silver crisis in America, the banking crisis in Australia, &c. 
Our investing classes, owing to the heavy losses which these disasters 
inflicted upon them, lost courage ; and the stream of British capital, 
which under normal conditions flows steadily to the colonies and 
other lands over sea, ceased to follow its customary channels, and was 
by distrust dammed near its source. Now our foreign debtors have 
to send us such heavy remittances by way of interest, and we 
produce so much surplus wealth, that our capital available for invest- 
ment is constantly increasing; and the outflow being reduced to 
much smaller dimensions than usual, it follows that the store soon 
proved too great for the reservoir. The glut of capital available for 
investment has by degrees become most embarrassing. Money is 
scarcely worth money any longer. The yield of capital has gone 
down at an alarming pace, and the prices of sound investments have 
run to abnormal and unhealthy points. That, by the way, is the 
chief reason why the investor is at present once more turning to 
foreign countries. If we lend afresh and take more risks, it is less 
because we have more faith in foreign creditors or enterprises than 
because the condition of the capital market at home is become 
unbearable. But to these increasing investments abroad I only 
allude in passing. What is more to the point is that during every 
era of distrust there is an inordinately large demand for sound 
securities, notably for Home investments. We all know how in 
recent years British railway and bank stocks, industrial securities, 
and the like have risen, and how the company promoter has been 
able to secure part of the heaped-up capital for his numerous limited- 
liability ventures. And Consols have of course benefited by the glut 
of capital along with other stocks. Not that they are very attrac- 
tive for investors. Their yield is so low that they are no longer a 
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suitable medium for the permanent employment of capital; and no 
sane person except timid old ladies would dream of putting money 
into a stock which yields barely 2 per cent. net. But banks, which 
had more money than they could find use for, gave next to nothing 
for deposits ; and so Consols were resorted to as temporary invest- 
ments. People put money into them for the time being, in order to 
prevent it from being absolutely sterile whilst they were waiting for the 
clouds abroad to clear; and the consequent demand, though merely 
temporary, certainly contributed to the appreciation of the stock. 
But this demand was strictly temporary. As soon as confidence 
really revives, as soon as people begin to realise that if they exercise 
reasonable caution they can without risk earn 3, 34, and maybe 
4 per cent. by investing their money abroad, the sums temporarily 
employed in Consols will be withdrawn. 

However, a more permanent influence has been at work pushing 
up the price of Consols: capital is growing cheaper. The gradual 
decline in its loan value is in itself a subject so vast that it has not 
yet been fully studied in all its subdivisions, though German 
economists are busily investigating it. But it is not so much 
necessary here to formulate its extent as to record its existence. 
The amazing production of wealth under the new industrial con- 
ditions is rapidly altering the proportion between the supply of 
capital and the demand for it. The necessary outcome is that the 
lender is compelled to concede ever lower terms to the borrower, and 
unless we witness a wholesale destruction of wealth by war or by 
some other calamity the returns upon capital must of necessity 
shrink further and further. But this shrinking does not go on at an 
even pace. At times it almost appears to cease—for example in 
‘boom’ years, when the capitalist countries lend freely to the young 
debtor nations—at other periods it seems to have increased velocity, 
and since the Baring collapse our disinclination to embark upon out- 
landish enterprises has produced such an acceleration. Yet, measured 
over fairly long periods, the general trend of affairs in this respect is 
plainly discernible. The constant conversion of Government 
debts alone supplies sufficient proof; the gradual decrease in the 
net return of good investments if taken over long periods affords 
another. In ten years’ time the net yield of all first-class stocks 
has declined about 4 per cent. Mortgages are cheaper, houses and 
land yield less to their owners. That Consols yield less and cost 
more under the influence of the growing abundance of capital is only 
natural. 

The third influence at work was the cheapness of ‘money,’ as 
distinct from capital. Everybody knows that there is a glut in the 
‘money market.’ Coin and credit are accumulating in the banks. 
The Bank of England has at present a stock of coin and bullion of 
49,000,000/. against 22,500,000/. ten years ago; its reserve exceeds 
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40,000,000/., whereas in March 1886 it was just over 14,000,000/. 
The Bank rate has been at 2 per cent. for over two years, a thing 
which has never happened before. ‘Call money’ is readily lent at 
the low rate of } or 4 per cent. per annum, if it can be got rid of 
at all; and bills are frequently discounted at ? per cent. per annum 
and less. This state of affairs, this ‘cheap money,’ naturally favours 
operations in Consols. A person with 10,000/. capital may purchase 
100,000/. nominal Consols which will cost him 110,000/. He has 
to borrow 100,000/. on these, for which he has to pay, say, 1 per eent. 
per annum if he borrows ‘ call money ;’ we assume 1 per cent., though 
in reality he will find it possible to pay a much lower average. He 
therefore pays 1,000/. interest ; his Consols yield him 2,750/.; and he 
makes with his 10,000/. 1,750/. net, or 174 per cent. True, he runs 
the risk of depreciation ; but this is nowadays more than offset by 
the chances of a further rise. Fairly considerable sums have been 
employed in this fashion, and the result has again been that another 
cireumstance was added to the many which brought about a rise in 
Consols. Da 

So far, then, we have already three potent causes. But, after all, 
none of these affected Consols more than other high-class securities 
of the same stamp—say Indian Sterling Loans, first-class municipal 
stocks, French Rentes, and the like. Hence, if we find that Consols 
have appreciated to an inordinately large extent, the presence of 
additional causes suggests ‘itself. Now, if we make comparisons 
between Consols and kindred securities, we shall at once see that the 
former have risen more in proportion than the latter. I know that 
comparisons of stocks are still more odious than any other com- 
parisons. Stocks differ more even than men, and not two of them 
are exactly alike. Still I believe that the following table is not 
on an unfair basis. It has been compiled for the purpose of showing 
that Consols have appreciated much more during the last ten years 
than similar stocks, or, which is the same, that their yield has 
decreased more. It shrank 24 per cent. since 1890; that of the 
other three stocks enumerated declined only 11, 19, anil 7 per cent. 
respectively. 
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In the initial part of this paper I have already indicated the 
existence of additional conditions which place Consols in an excep- 
tional condition as compared with other stocks. They consist in the 
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main of a constantly decreasing supply, and of a growing demand on 
the part of Government departments. 

The constant diminution in the amount of Consols outstanding is 
the outcome of the operation of the Sinking Fund. In 1885 the 
debt of the United Kingdom was 750,000,000/.; at present it reaches 
only 660,000,000/. The rate at which it is being extinguished, 
therefore, has for the last ten years averaged 9,000,000/. per annum. 
These nine millions are provided by the Sinking Funds and the 
surpluses. And the interest saved on the redeemed portion being 
added to the sums provided by Sinking Funds and the surpluses, it 
follows that redemption takes place at an accelerated pace. But as 
the debt is paid off by purchases in the market, and not by drawings 
and at a fixed price, it is evident that, as the supply grows smaller, 
the price must run higher. This alone would be a sufficient explana- 
tion of the fact that the nation is redeeming its debt at a premium 
of 10 per cent. But there are other reasons. When Mr. Goschen 
propounded the ‘ great’ conversion scheme that was to immortalise 
his name he was naturally anxious to insure its success, and deter- 
mined to prevent the security which Stock Exchange parlance has 
endowed with the patronymic of the present First Lord of the 
Admiralty from falling below par. He therefore employed subtle 
devices. Of these the arrangement by which depositors in the Post 
Office Savings Banks may become owners of Government stock, and 
the extension of the limit of deposits in these banks, were the most 
effective. A new, huge, and constant demand for Consols was created, 
and there cannot be any doubt that this fact has been one of the most 
potent causes of the rise in Consols. Without the Savings Banks, 
Consols might even to-day be below par. But look at the conse- 
quences. The State is with the one hand bidding for Consols and 
raising their price, whilst with the other it pays them off at a con- 
stantly rising premium. It is slowly but surely creating a ‘ corner’ 
in them. In 1885 the various Government Departments held 
178,500,000. out of a national debt of 745,000,000/., or less than one- 
fourth; now they hold 215,150,000/. out of a total of 660,000,000/., 
or almost one-third. And the proportion is likely to increase. Even 
the ‘small man’ realises that it pays him better to purchase Consols 
through the Savings Banks when they give 24 per cent., than through 
a stockbroker when their net yield is only 2;,; and this explains, 
in my opinion, the rapid rate at which the deposits in the Post Office 
Savings Banks are now increasing in comparison with recent years. 
But how can the Post Office pay 2} on money which it can only place 
at 2/. 2s. per cent. ? 

This Post Office Savings Bank problem is indeed rapidly develop- 
ing into a question brilante ; for the loss in its transactions caused 
by the rise in Consols does not constitute their only weak point. The 
department will soon be confronted with other difficulties arising 
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from the peculiar methods it has adopted in the face of the rise in 
Consols. Thanks to the latter, it has manufactured a huge paper 
‘surplus’ which exists solely because the value of Consols has been 
taken according to the price of the day. Yet what is this price? 
One feels tempted to say a sham, but we shall practise moderation, 
and be content with describing it as the artificial quotation ruling for 
a ‘cornered’ commodity. Let there be a war scare, or anything 
which causes a run upon the Post Office and other savings banks, 
and what must be the consequence? The Post Office Savings Banks 
have, roughly, 100,000,000/. liabilities, against which they hold 
500,000/. cash, a reserve of 4 per cent. Not. even London banks 
with their small liquid assets would dare to rely upon such a weak 
backbone. Let there be a run, and the Post Office will be forced to 
sell its Consols just when everybody else is selling them. We 
shall then see what becomes of the quotation, and of the ‘surplus.’ 
We shall see who is right, the Post Office which takes Consols in its 
balance-sheets at 110, or the more cautious London banks which 
mostly enter them at 90. This is only one instance, however, of the 
unbusiness-like way in which the accounts of the department are 
kept. These oft-belauded savings banks are simply conducted at an 
annual loss, and, owing to the wrong principles underlying their 
system of bookkeeping, the taxpayer is, without suspecting it, gra- 
dually incurring a heavy liability. But all this is by the way. The 
point is that the Post Office Savings Banks pay 2} per cent. on 
deposits, for which they receive only 2,4; per cent., minus expenses. 
What has the taxpayer to say to this ‘ encouragement of thrift’ ? 
We may now proceed to summarise what precedes, and to draw our 
conclusions from it. What must strike everybody is that the causes 
of the rise in Consols may be divided into four groups—the tem- 
porary, the permanent, the natural, and the artificial, And the 
natural and permanent agencies wielded the smallest influence. In 
fact, only in so far as the appreciation is due to the constant lowering 
in the loan value of capital can it be brought under these heads. 
The distrust of investors and the cheapness of ‘money’ were merely 
transient conditions, though they may and probably will recur. The 
redemption by purchase and the investments made on behalf of the 
Post Office Savings Banks are artificial stimulants. And from these 
plain facts plain lessons may be drawn. The principal of these is, 
perhaps, that the demand for Consols will not go on growing much 
longer at the recent pace. When, as we may expect, the investment 
market broadens again, and when the cheapness of ‘money’ dis- 
appears, goodly sums must be taken out of Consols, in which they are 
but temporarily employed. But it is likely that the ‘supply’ arising 
from this operation will be met by the constant demands made on 
behalf of the sinking funds, the savings banks, trustees, and the like. 
In fact, it is possible that Lombard Street will before long witness 
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the realisation of its present expectation, and see Consols quoted at 
120. When that happens I shall envy neither the Postmaster- 
General nor the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The former will be 
on the horns of several dilemmas at once. He can go on paying 
24 per cent. and incur heavy loss on the Savings Bank department, 
which with Consols at 120 will receive considerably less than 2 per 
cent. on its new investments ; or he must lower the rate now paid on 
deposits, and perhaps also the minimum of deposits, and thereby 
induce a wholesale exodus of depositors that will compel him to sell 
Consols; which means to reduce their price, and to expose the 
fictitious ‘surplus’ in all its nakedness. And the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s troubles will be worse. To suspend the Sinking Funds 
would amount to abandoning the sound principle to pay off a debt 
whenever circumstances permit; let us reduce our National Debt 
whilst we can, for the day will come when we shall have to increase it 
again. But to keep the funds in operation would almost be worse. 
The’ taxpayer will object, first, to go on making good the hitherto 
concealed loss on the Savings Banks, and, secondly, to redeem the 
National Debt at a heavy premium. Out of the 8d. income tax which 
we pay now, 3d. is needed to repay our debt. Why not reduce 
the income tax and let the debt stand as it is? people will ask, and 
not without some reason. It has even been suggested to use 
the money now annually required for these funds for the ‘service’ of 
a 100,000,000/. Navy Loan; and the large surplus of the current 
fiscal year has already been placed out of harm’s way. It will be 
spent on the Fleet, instead of on Debt redemption. But no navy ex- 
penditure can, in the long run, solve the Debt redemption problem. 
Another way out must be found, and where it lies is plainly indicated. 
The high price of Consols is not natural. It has been artificially 
driven up by the measures adopted by an ingenious and ambitious 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. By this time the vaulting ambition 
has been shown to have overreached itself. Therefore, let us 
restore the natural state of affairs: especially since another conver- 
sion will be out of the question until 1923. The Post Office Savings 
Bank and the other Government departments should cease to act as 
retail agents for the sale of Government stock, or, if they cannot do 
that, powers should be given them to invest in certain municipal 
and colonial loans. The Sinking Fund purchases might be deferred 
at the discretion of the Commissioners of the National Debt, so as 
not to’ cause a constant demand for Consols. If at the same time the 
powers of trustees could receive by legislation that expansion which 
has so often been advocated, we should soon see that these remedies, 
coupled with the natural course of the investment market now in 
prospéct, would remove Consols from an artificial position which, 
though it may benefit some individuals, certainly is to the detriment 
of the nation as a whole. 

’ S. F. Van Oss. 
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MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE PERSIGNY 


TuE followers and courtiers of Napoleon the Third were not as a rule 
objects of admiration or interest. He himself in his Life of Caesar 
has complained of the comparative worthlessness and inferiority of 
the instruments of which a usurper has to make use. Kinglake has 
shown us with exaggerated colouring what men he relied upon at 
the time of the cowp d’Ftat, and the catastrophe of 1870, with the 
appalling state of rottenness and disorganisation which it revealed, 
shows that the end was in this respect even worse than the beginning. 

It is not among these unprincipled adventurers that we would 
naturally seek a hero. But it has always struck me that the Duc de 
Persigny was one of the best of them. There is even a certain 
amount of interest attached to his career, and we cannot trace it in 
these volumes or elsewhere without considerable sympathy. His 
enthusiasm for the Napoleonic idea was as genuine as any enthusiasm 
ever was. It amounted to fanaticism. He grasped it thoroughly, 
and all the good and all the bad advice which he ever gave came 
from a readiness on all occasions to push it to its utmost limit. If he 
was not altogether free from the self-seeking which infected the whole 
gang, it was always subordinate to an unswerving and chivalrous 
devotion to the cause and to the individual who represented it, ‘le 
neveu de l’Empereur,’ as he loved to call him to the last. 

The story of his adoption of the Napoleonic creed reads, if I may 
say so without profanity, like one of those sudden conversions of 
which we are sometimes told by the adherents of a certain religious 
school. Of an old and respectable family, connected by tradition 
with the Legitimist party, he began life as a lieutenant of Hussars. 
He happened to be in Germany on business connected with his 
property. Young and reckless, he abandoned the object of his journey 
in pursuit of a lady with whom he had accidentally become acquainted. 
On his way to the town where they were to meet he passed a carriage 
with a young man in cadet’s uniform, and was struck by the curiosity 
with which the bystanders regarded it, and the ery of ‘ Vive Napoléon’ 
with which his own driver greeted the occupant. On inquiry he 
found that this was the young Louis Buonaparte, nephew and heir 
to the great Napoleon. It struck him that if this interest could be 
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shown in the middle of Germany, what a much stronger feeling there 
must be in France. A whole train of thought was suddenly set in 
motion. He had for some time, like many others of his countrymen, 
been dissatisfied and discontented with the aspect of political affairs. 
Of the three parties then existing, one represented the nobles, another 
the middle classes, and the third the people. But these parties, the 
Legitimists, the Orleanists, and the Republicans were hopelessly 
antagonistic to one another. Could nothing be devised which would 
reconcile what was best in all three? This was the problem of the 
day, and the answer to it seemed ready to hand and only to be stated 
to be immediately adopted. The sympathies and aspirations of the 
crowd embodied in a single man representing a great tradition; the 
reorganisation of all that was best in the nobility invigorated by a 
large infusion of new blood ; the development of trade and commerce 
by the establishment of a fixed [and stable Government—all this 
might be effected by the Napoleonic system, and here was the man 
through whom it might be introduced. By the time he had reached 
his destination Persigny had worked himself up to such a state of 
excitement that he had altogether forgotten the object of his pursuit. 
He passed the night in walking up and down his room in the hotel ; 
he ended by solemnly dedicating his whole life to the realisation of 
his dreams, and I may add that the resolution he then formed was 
persevered in till the day of his death. 

Persigny was not the only man in France who looked back with 
enthusiasm to the days of the Great Emperor, though he was more 
singular perhaps at first in his belief that the spirit which animated 
them could be restored. The part of Napoleon’s career which seems 
most to have appealed to him, and which was to appeal before long 
to many besides himself, was not so much the dazzling and extra- 
ordinary military successes as the civil administration. If anybody 
wants to realise what that administration was, let him take one short 
period. Let him read, for instance, the history of those marvellous 
three years which followed the return from Egypt and the assumption 
of supreme authority. The restoration of order out of chaos through-. 
out the country; the pacification of La Vendée ; the putting down of 
brigandage ; the reorganisation of the confused finances ; the making 
of canals and bridges throughout the country, and roads which are 
the admiration of the present day; the rapid formation of that deli- 
cate and perfect machinery by which the smallest intimation from 
the head of the Government could immediately be communicated 
through well-connected channels till it reached every town and even 
every village in France; the new code which bears his name, which 
he himself took such a large part in framing, and which will probably 
help to mould the future of many of the nations of Europe for 
centuries to come ; the reintroduction of the Catholic religion into- 
France, and the reconstitution of the Church imposed by his iron. 
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will alike upon the Pope and upon the Jacobins—-these are measures 
any one of which would have made the reputation of any ordinary 
man if it had been the work of his entire life ; and they were only part. 
of what was completed in three years, while their author was also 
engaged in preparing and carrying out the great Marengo campaign, 
not the least brilliant or least complicated of the many which he 
conducted, and in negotiations for peace with every Court in Europe. 

It is easy to understand how Persigny and other Frenchmen of 
the day must have been carried away by the recollection of a reign 
of which this was only a short period. Even an Englishman who 
reads about it nearly a hundred years afterwards, however satisfied 
he may be with the parliamentary system arid the party government 
under which his own country has so long flourished, will feel dazzled 
as he reads. And at that time Frenchmen as a rule were far from 
satisfied with the existing régime. Napoleon’s glories were still in 
the recollection of living men, while they had almost forgotten the 
disastrous end of his career. This disastrous end was explained by 
the dead weight of overwhelming forces brought to bear against him ; 
a weight against which no man, however able, and no nation, how- 
ever brave, could possibly contend for very long. Even those who 
asked themselves whether the mere existence of such a universal 
coalition against him was not a proof of something wanting either in 
the character or the foresight of their great ruler seem to have had 
an idea that the faults might be avoided in the future, while the 
system which in many ways had been so successful might be with 
advantage restored. An appreciable part of the nation was already 
so thoroughly and deeply dissatisfied with things as they were, and in 
such a restless state, that it was ready to adopt any theory that 
might hold out hopes of a successful change ; but some years were 
still to elapse before these feelings thoroughly permeated the 
masses. 

It is difficult for us now to put ourselves in the place of men who 
could for a moment attribute to a system what was really the work 
of the unrivalled genius and superhuman energy of a single man, 
or who could even dream that the Napoleonic régime without 
Napoleon could do anything but mischief. But we must remember 
that the terrible lesson of 1870 had not in those days been taught. 
The experiment had not been tried. The inability of an ordinary 
man to bear the necessary strain for any length of time had not been 
demonstrated, or the certainty that he would let his power slide into 
the hands of irresponsible and unworthy subordinates. The French 
have always been fond of drawing examples from Roman history. 
They found one ready to hand in the young Octavius taking advan- 
tage of the prestige of his illustrious uncle’s name to reconstitute 
an empire on the lines which that uncle had laid down. And they 
underrated the great ability of Octavius, to which his success was 
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so largely due. The hereditary principle appeals more strongly to 
the human heart than we always realise, and, in spite of a thousand 
examples to the contrary, men will always have a tendency to believe 
that the sons or other relatives of a great man are endowed with 
some portion of his fortune and of his powers. When an idea once 
lays hold of our imagination, we cease to reason and are unable to 
form an impartial estimate of results, and as the number of people 
influenced becomes larger, the blindness increases. Men had long 
felt that they wanted something. Napoleonism seemed, first to a 
few like Persigny, and afterwards to a large portion of the French 
nation, to supply that want, and it ended by being adopted. 

It will be seen that I altogether repudiate the notion that the 
Second Empire was forced upon the country by a trick, though it 
was started by a trick in the first instance. The 6,000,000 votes by 
which Louis Napoleon was elected President show the deep and strong 
feeling which prevailed among the masses. The army was avowedly 
devoted to him, and the opinion of the French army is the opinion 
of a large and important body of men. It is impossible to believe 
that a gallant people like the French would have borne for eighteen 
years a yoke which they really detested. For these reasons we are 
justified in assuming that the régime of 1852 was deliberately 
adopted by the nation. 

This book is not, properly speaking, a memoir, but a collection of 
papers written in retirement during the three years which preceded 
the great war. Each paper relates to some one particular transaction 
in which the author took a leading part or some question on which 
he had expressed an opinion at the time which he wanted to leave on 
record. Before touching upon a few of these matters let us put to- 
gether from the Preface and the Biographical Notice by M. Delaroa, 
which appears at the end, and from the Epilogue, a short summary of 
his life. 

After his conversion, of which’ I have given an account, M. de 
Persigny’s first step was to start a review in which his principles were 
set forth. He at the same time did a great deal of missionary work 
in a private way. His efforts were looked upon coldly by the brothers 
of the Great Emperor who were still alive, but he found greater 
sympathy and a more congenial spirit in the nephew, to whom he 
very soon attached himself in the closest and most intimate manner. 
He was with him in his attempt at Strasburg, and afterwards at Bou- 
logne, coming out of both attempts with less ridicule than might have 
been expected. The Revolution of 1848 was the means of delivering 
him from prison, where he had been shut up since the affair at Bou- 
logne and where he had occupied himself with literary work. He 
took a leading part in the election of Louis Napoleon as President, 
filled an important mission to Berlin, and was one of the chief actors 
in the cowp d’Etat. After this he filled some of the highest offices 
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in the State. He was Minister of the Interior, then Ambassador 
in England, where some of us have still a pleasant recollection of 
him, and then Minister of the Interior again. The adverse elec- 
tions of 1863, for which, by his own showing, he was not to blame, 
caused his dismissal, and from that time till the end he retired into 
private life, the Emperor becoming more and more estranged from 
him every day. This, however, did not prevent him from writing 
to the Emperor freely and vigorously on many subjects of the 
deepest interest, and the advice which he gave and the warnings 
which he uttered furnish some of the most interesting pages of this 
book. At the outbreak of the war he wrote a most touching letter, 
begging to be employed in Paris, or to be allowed to accompany the 
Emperor to the field, which was entirely disregarded. After the crash 
he had, like other Buonapartists, to take refuge in England. The 
editor tells us that, taking advantage of his ancient relations with 
the German Government, he succeeded in opening negotiations and 
would have obtained terms far more favourable to France than were 
ultimately granted, but the Empress refused her consent. Whatever 
may be the exact truth of this story, there is no doubt that he was 
soon after led away by his passionate disposition to use language 
which was repeated, and which cansed a final rupture with the master 
whom he had served so devotedly for so many years. Little more 
remains to be told. After the peace he refused an offer of his De- 
partment to elect him to the Assembly, but he returned to France. 
His life was embittered not only by public disappointment, but by 
domestic trouble over which a decorous veil is drawn. An attack of 
paralysis followed, from which he recovered sufficiently to be conveyed 
to Nice, attended only by his valet. He was joined there by his faith- 
ful friend and former private secretary, who edits these memoirs, who 
was in time to find him in full possession of his faculties and was 
with him at his death. The Emperor, who had been duly informed 
of all the incidents of his illness, made no sign till it was too late, and 
then the letter was so short and cold that we are inclined to agree 
with the editor that it was a mercy it did not arrive before. 

I have said that when Persigny adopted the Napoleonic idea he 
grasped it thoroughly. He could admire and appreciate the working 
of our English system, both constitutional and local, but he did not 
think it compatible with the genius of the French people, still less 
did he think that it was possible to combine the two theories. Any 
attempt to temper absolute authority founded upon the devotion of 
the masses, supported by the army, and exercised through a highly 
organised civil service, by the debates of a parliament or the principle 
of election, applied otherwise than by universal suffrage, of a simple 
‘Yes or No’ character and directed to some plain definite question, 
seemed to him only a source of weakness and confusion. He seems 
alsoto have been quite alive to the evil which lay at the foundation of the 
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whole scheme, and which gradually undermined the Government—the 

danger, I mean, of the Chief of the State, from indolence or indecision 
or easy good nature, letting control slip from his own hands and be 
usurped by unscrupulous and irresponsible persons in a nominally 
subordinate position. 

If we can assume for the moment that the Napoleonic idea 
was a sound one, Persigny’s advice seems generally to have been 
good. 

When the President had been elected, his first duty was to swear 
to observe the Constitution. Persigny saw at once the difficulties to 
which this would lead, and strongly advised him to refuse to swear 
until the Constitution was referred to a plébiscite of the people ; but 
his advice was disregarded. 

The Prefects had all been appointed by the advanced Republican 
party, but were removable. He strongly urged that they should be 
removed and trustworthy men substituted. When we remember the 
immense influence of the Prefects and other local authorities in 
French elections, we can see what advantage would have arisen 
from this; but it was not done. 

I pass over the negotiations with the two Royalist parties to work 
together during the election against what he calls the Socialists and 
Anarchists, which is the subject of the next paper. 

When the Ministers, in a panic at the revolutionary state of 
Paris, wished to send for General Bugeaud, who was in command of 
the principal French army, and whose headquarters were at Lyons, 
Persigny strongly opposed such a step on the ground that the one 
all-important thing was to keep the army from fraternising with the 
insurgents, and that to take away from his post at such a moment a 
general to whom the soldiers were devoted, and whose adhesion to 
the cause of order could be counted upon, would be fatal. The 
President, with characteristic inconsistency, accepted the advice of the 
Ministers, but sent Persigny to carry it out. Persigny managed to 
delay Bugeaud’s journey to Paris, and was with him at Lyons during 
the general election. All the first elections went in favour of the 
Socialists and Democrats, and it looked as if they were going to 
sweep the country. It is curious to see that if they had done so 
Bugeaud was prepared to march straight upon Paris, join hands with 
Changarnier, and put the extreme party down with a strong hand. 
The tide, however, turned, and the news of Conservative successes 
came pouring in till a substantial majority was assured. 

We now come to the armed demonstration in the streets of Paris, 
organised by the Extreme Left and put down by the powerful and 
skilful measures of Changarnier, who commanded the troops in that 
city and its neighbourhood. Persigny wished to take advantage of 
this to procure the expulsion of the most prominent democratic 
members from the Assembly, but without success. 
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The President, sick of the bondage in which he was kept by the 
Ministers, whom he felt himself compelled to choose, and by a hostile 
and suspicious Assembly, found relief at this time by a series of 
progresses through France and by delivering speeches which, by 
their imprudence, seem to have alarmed his best friends. But the 
public voice declared itself more and more in his favour; no efforts 
made by his opponents, no mistakes made by himself, could arrest 
the rising tide. Frantic dread of Socialism combined with enthu- 
siasm for the name of Napoleon promised before long to carry every- 
thing before them. 

At this point we are carried away from France into Germany. 
The name of Persigny was connected in the minds of the alarmed 
and embarrassed Ministers with the actions of the President, who 
was persuaded to send him away on an honourable and important 
mission into Germany, ostensibly to ascertain if possible what part 
Prussia intended to take with regard to the union of Germany, which 
was even then projected, but on very different lines to those on 
which it was long afterwards carried out. He had also secret 
instructions to find out the real feelings of the leading statesmen 
of the country as to the assumption of greater power by Louis 
Napoleon. ; 

The account of the German mission is interesting, but has nothing 
to do with the main story. 

When Persigny returned, relations were already very much 
strained between the majority of the Assembly and the President. 

A great deal depended upon the attitude of Changarnier, who 
commanded the troops in Paris. Persigny tried hard to gain 
this general, but, after some hesitation, he declared for the Assembly. 
An imprudent and insubordinate speech made by Changarnier and 
vehemently applauded by the majority determined the President to 
dismiss him from his command. The Ministers refused to take the 
responsibility and resigned. It was impossible to form another 
Ministry from within the Assembly, and he determined to form one 
from outside, with Persigny in one of the most important posts. A 
Ministry of absolutely untried men with no parliamentary position 
was a most serious experiment, and Persigny, after a sleepless night, 
hit upon a plan for avoiding it. He suspected that the Ministers 
were in secret communication with the Opposition, and that the latter 
would be very unwilling that they should resign. He therefore sent 
for the Ministers at daybreak in the name of the President, inter- 
cepted them, showed them his own appointment and that of the 
President’s other friends, and gave them till twelve o’clock to 
reconsider their resignation. As he foresaw, the Opposition were 
consulted, they were alarmed at the prospect, and by their solicita- 

tion the Ministers, as the clock struck twelve, came back and 
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announced their determination to remain and their willingness to 
dismiss Changarnier. 

This leads us up to very nearly the eve of the coup d’Ftat, of 
which there is no mention in this book, and to which therefore it is 
not my business to allude. 

Persigny,as I have said, was made Minister of the Interior, 
perhaps the most important post in the Government, and took a 
leading part in the policy of the next three years. We are apt to 
forget that there was nine months’ interval between the coup d@’ Etat 
and the proclamation of the Empire. We may read here how this 
last was brought about against the wish of the President and the 
whole Council. The President was going for a progress in the South, 
and on the eve of his departure Persigny summoned the Prefects of 
the first three or four Departments that he was to visit and arranged 
with them that a cry of ‘Vive Napoléon Trois!’ should be raised by 
the crowd. When once started, this cry was taken up immediately 
and with ever-increasing vehemence by the whole country, and the 
hand of the hesitating President was forced. 

It was Persigny who, by intrigue and management, got the Civil 
List fixed at 1,000,000/. instead of less than half that sum. It 
was Persigny who first conceived and warmly pressed the idea of the 
English Alliance. He threw all his weight in favour of taking a strong 
line against Russia, and had his full share of responsibility for the 
Crimean War. It was he who inaugurated the plan of inducing the 
City of Paris to raise large sums by loans for the improvement of the 
town and who brought Haussmann to the notice of the Emperor. 

In 1855 he was sent as Ambassador to London and, his personal 
contact with the Emperor being for a time broken, his influence 
began to wane. 

The rest of the book, amounting to nearly half, is a continuous 
record of disregarded advice, and, to put it at the lowest, it is at 
least fortunate for Persigny’s memory that the time when he lost his 
influence coincides with that in which the lustre of the Empire 
began to decline. 

We have no notice of the Italian War, but there is a good paper 
remonstrating against allowing Lamoriciére to take command of the 
Papal Army in 1860, and strongly urging that if he was to gohe and 
his army should undertake the odious task of garrisoning Rome and 
the French Army should guard the frontier of the Papal States. This 
seems sound advice if the Emperor really wished, as I suppose he did, 
to prevent the Italian Government from attacking the Pope. But 
the Imperial policy at this time appears so confused and contradictory 
that it is difficult to follow. 

In 1864 the Emperor gave great offence to the Faubourg St.- 
Germain by creating a young courtier Duc de Montmorency. His 
mother, it is true, belonged to that ancient family, but would not 
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have been the representative even if it had been a female title, and 
the last male was still alive. Persigny tried to prevent this, and as 
it was instigated by the Empress, the remonstrance was not calculated 
to please her. This was not her only grievance against him, and it 
is notorious that her strong dislike was one of the reasons of the 
Emperor’s growing estrangement. 

The most interesting paper in the book is one on administrative 
reform in 1866. It contains a note presented to the Emperor in that 
year full of plain speaking and startling disclosures; a note which 
breathes a still unswerving faith in the power of the name and 
memory of the Great Napoleon in France, but a sad sense of 
declining vigour and growing mismanagement at home and abroad— 
particularly at home. A strong central Government acting through 
the Prefects was the essence of Imperialism. Now, under pretence of 
the necessity of keeping the Deputies in good humour, all patronage 
had been transferred from the Prefects to the Ministers, and all local 
affairs had drifted into being managed from Paris by a grasping 
Bureaucracy—a Bureaucracy not even united in itself, but divided 
into different departments, often in conflict with one another. 
Confusion was the result, and the most disgraceful dishonesty. 
Everybody in a provincial town who had a friend in a Government 
office in Paris could get a job done for himself, while the Prefect was 
powerless, though still supposed to be politically responsible. The 
object of the note was to increase the power of the Prefects for election 
purposes ; but it is chiefly interesting for the lurid light which it casts 
upon the state of administration. All the evils of centralisation 
appear to have existed without the advantages; in the provinces, 
helpless dependence upon the capital ; in the capital weakness, dis- 
union, and hideous corruption ; and an Emperor who in theory managed 
everything with his own hand, letting everything slide, In this power- 
ful and valuable paper Persigny, under the disguise of indignantly 
repudiating the notion, more than hints that in the opinion of the 
public the mind of the Emperor was become weakened and his 
character enervated. It is to the credit of the Emperor’s kindly and 
philosophic nature that he received this plain-spoken memorial not 
only without any displeasure, but with an expression of warm appro- 
bation. But it was put aside. Whenever the subject was afterwards 
referred to, old objections which had been already answered were 
again and again brought forward, and nothing was done. Nothing 
indeed could be done to break through the trammels with which the 
Emperor was by this time surrounded without an effort of which he 
was no longer capable. 

Many of the ensuing pages are devoted to what Persigny considers 

the miserable drifting of the French Government during the war 
between Prussia and Austria, and the golden opportunities of making 
advantageous terms with either of those powers which were one after 
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another thrown away. Persigny’s own pet scheme was to manceuvre 
for the establishment of a group of small German States between the 
French frontier and the Rhine, allowing Prussia to take ample com- 
pensation in any other part of Germany she chose. But this was 
only one of many policies which might have been adopted. Every- 
body seems to have been under the impression that, when the 
Emperor had met Bismarck at Biarritz in 1865, some secret arrange- 
ment had been made, in return for which France was to remain quiet, 
and, when it gradually transpired that nothing had been arranged at 
all, people could hardly believe it. There were indeed two reasons for 
the passive conduct of France. The army had been allowed to run 
down, and nobody expected that the war would be so quickly over, 
or leave the victorious party so little exhausted, so that, though the 
army ought never to have been allowed to run down, it is not quite 
fair to attribute the poor figure made by the country at this time 
entirely to the inertness of the Emperor. 

The last portion of this volume to which I shall refer contains 
a memorial presented to the Emperor in 1867 upon the presence of 
the Empress in the Council. This was couched in the most guarded 
and courteous language, fortunately enough, as it happened, for it 
was opened by the Empress before reaching her husband’s hands. 
Carefully worded as it was, it naturally filled her with a good deal of 
indignation, though greatly to her credit she was sufficiently 
impressed by it to gradually discontinue her attendance. After 
lamenting that all the checks and failures of the last few years as 
to Poland and Mexico and as to the negotiations following the 
campaign of Sadowa were ascribed by the public, whether rightly 
or wrongly he does not say, to the influence of the Empress, and 
pointing out the harm which this impression is likely to do her if 
she ever becomes Regent, he lays great stress upon the evils of 
duality in the Council, the existence of two opposite parties, the 
difficulties which time-serving ministers felt in choosing between the 
two, and the vacillating, uncertain policy which was the result. He 
strongly urges that at all events the differences between the Sove- 
reign and his consort might be adjusted beforehand, even if his 
advice is not listened to—that the latter should cease altogether to 
appear. This paper is valuable for the light it incidentally throws 
mapon the scenes that must have taken place, the undignified con- 
tentions between man and wife which scandalised the Council and 
brought contempt upon the Emperor, and the unmixed harm which 
was done by a brilliant and accomplished lady who, acting as 
Regent with a full sense of responsibility and surrounded by 
Ministers of her own choice, might have played a creditable part. 
The fact is many women—an extraordinarily large number in propor- 
tion to those who have held the sceptre—have made most admirable 
sovereigns ; but no man who has allowed his public conduct to be 
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materially influenced by a wife or a mistress has ever had a glorious 
reign, and a woman by breaking in spasmodically and capriciously 
only weakens and hampers a policy which she is unable to control. 

The main interest of these memoirs lies in the glimpses which 
they give of the real working of the Napoleonic system as it then 
was, and as it always must be in the hands of any man but one of 
transcendent ability. The lesson which they teach us would be 
thrown away if we were to regard Louis Napoleon as at all below the 
average in intellect and power. Judging him as he was at the 
beginning of his reign, and as far as we can form a fair estimate, he 
was in some respects superior to most people. In English society it 
is true that when young he had been considered a dull man, but the 
same thing has been often said of men of the most solid abilities, 
and the talents that conduce to conversational brilliancy are not 
always a test of a man’s real calibre. He was capable of grasping a 
great idea, and steadily adhering to it for long years together. He 
had the golden gift of silence, which is not so superficial or so 
ordinary a quality as is sometimes imagined. He had pondered 
much over many subjects, and his mind was stored with varied 
information and much original thought. He was, at all events in 
those days, capable of vigorous action on an emergency. The 
charge of personal cowardice brought against him by Kinglake 
only brings disgrace upon the writer, and is not supported by a shred 
of evidence beyond the merest gossip of malignant enemies. When 
we consider that the same charge was brought against Marlborough 
and Cromwell, and the great Napoleon himself, we may see how far 
the malice of enemies may go and dismiss it with the words used by 
the object of it when he read Kinglake’s chapter, ‘ C’est indigne.’ 
He had many amiable qualities. That he could bear plain speaking 
without a shadow of resentment the book before us amply testifies. 
He took pleasure in doing acts of kindness, and it was a real pain to 
him to give pain to others. He was a placable enemy and in general 
a staunch friend, so much so that his cold letter to Persigny on his 
deathbed jars upon us as being completely different to what we 
should expect. In private life and even in a considerable position in 
a free country he would have been respected. He might even have 
filled high office for some years with credit and left a good reputation 
behind, and if he had been born heir to a constitutional monarchy 
with a settled government he would probably have been above the 
ordinary level of kings. 

How came it then that his reign was so disastrous to his country, 
and ended in so dark a calamity? It is true that he had serious 
faults. He was indolent as regards the details of business and, like 
most philosophic men who are inclined and accustomed to look on 
both sides of every question, he had great difficulty in making up 
his mind. He early acquired a habit of postponing a decision and 
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hiding irresolution under a veil of mystery. This grew upon him 
as he became older and as his health declined. It increased, as all 
faults will increase, by his giving way to it, till, towards the end, the 
springs of action seem to have been altogether broken. But indeed 
the task he had undertaken was altogether beyond his strength. One 
of the incidental advantages of our own system of government is that 
in general, after at most six years, there is a total change of Ministry 
and the burden is removed to other shoulders. An absolute monarch 
also, accustomed by tradition to delegate his power, may change his 
Ministers as soon as they begin to get stale. But Napoleon the 
Third could not delegate his power. To begin with, though, as I 
believe, the heart of the masses was with him and the army was at 
his disposal, he had great difficulty in finding experienced men who 
were willing to act under him. He could under no circumstances 
commit all his authority to a single man. Louis the Thirteenth 
might employ a Richelieu, the Emperor Francis a Metternich, the 
Emperor William a Bismarck, without fear of his own authority being 
undermined or his throne usurped. But a Napoleon must do every- 
thing himself. It was the tradition of the family ; the essence of the 
system. If a mere dummy had been wanted, a Bourbon of either 
branch would have done well enough ; but from a Napoleon something 
more was expected. I do not indeed know whom he could have 
delegated his power to if he wished it; not the adroit and eloquent 
Rouher, whose talents, such as they were, were vainly employed in 
the impossible task of attempting to reconcile two hopelessly contra- 
dictory principles ; not the author of these memoirs, in spite of his 
proved loyalty, his clear grasp of the Napoleonic idea and his power 
of giving good advice. But, as I say, delegation was in any case 
impossible even if the right man could have been found. A Napoleon 
must do everything himself, or appear to the public as if he did. 
What he could not do himself must of necessity slip into the hands 
of obscure and irresponsible officials. 

I have frankly and fully admitted the faults of the second 
Emperor’s character, but it was not entirely owing to these faults 
that he broke down. The system was an impossible one for any man 
to work for more than a very short time, unless he was one of those 
men who only appear at very rare intervals, whom no nation can count 
upon finding when it wants or know that it possesses till he is tried. 
Perhaps it was necessary that the experiment should be made, and 
perhaps it was-well in some ways that it should fail as completely as 
it did. So mighty was the Napoleonic legend, so inexhaustible, to 
use Persigny’s own words, was the capital discovered in the tomb ot 
St. Helena, that nothing could dissipate it, nothing could open men’s 
eyes to the danger of attempting to revive the system, short of the 
crushing disaster of 1870. Sedan and Metz and the triumphal entry 
of the Germans into Paris, the imprisonment of 300,000 French 
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soldiers, the loss of two provinces and a fine of 200,000,000/. were 
only just sufficient to neutralise the dazzling effects of the Sun of 
Austerlitz. Terrible were the miseries brought upon France by 
Napoleon the Third, but let us hope that they have at least had this 
result : let us hope that the baneful and enervating spirit of Cesar- 
ism—the fascinating but fatal expedient of trusting all power to a 
single man-—has received a final blow in that country from which it 
will never recover. 
CowreRr. 
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SJR ROBERT PEEL 


Ir is just fifty years since the Corn Laws were repealed. Sir Robert 
Peel, the author of that great reform, must always be remembered in 
the Conservative party, which he founded, in the city of London, 
which lives under the laws of his making, and in the country whose 
finances he established, whose police he organised, whose penal code 
he mitigated, and to which he gave the gift of sound money and of 
cheap bread. In the days of Mr. Burke no one cared for Lord 
Bolingbroke, and who cares for Mr. Canning to-day? But with Sir 
Robert Peel it is otherwise; his actions have entered into the living 
structure of our commonwealth, his opinions are still cogent in exist- 
ing controversies, and still as each succeeding session of Parliament 
is opened there may be some to wish that the author of the Bank Acts 


and of the repeal of the Corn Laws were in his place that day : 


Tuque tuis armis, nos te, poteremur, Achille. 


But his memory will live not only because his life was useful, but 
also because it was dramatic. On the stage of the classics the scene 
would rise upon some monarch, (Edipus or Agamemnon, in the pleni- 
tude of honour and greatness, immovably strong ; and next would 
display him fallen by some strange and sudden metamorphosis, fallen 
for ever from glory and power by the stern revolution of fate. So 
do we see Sir Robert Peel crowned at length with supreme authority, 
honoured with the hopes and confidence of the people, and so 
firmly established that it is supposed in the Cabinets of Europe 
that his tenure of office can end only with his life; and then that 
rainy summer of 1845, and that spoilt potato crop, and the decision, 
after a long agony, to repeal the tax on food, and the party that will 
not follow, and the furious revolt, and the disastrous fall from power. 

But he has this claim also upon the attention, or perhaps the 
affection, of succeeding times, that on behalf of the people of this 
country he suffered deeply for the sake of what he believed to be 
right and true. It is easily and lightly said that he was one who 
changed his mind upon the question of the Currency, of the Catholics, 
and of the Corn Laws: it is easily and lightly said, but the trial was 
hard and heavy for him who made it. For one who is upright it 
is difficult to change, because he respects and honours himself; and 
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for a great man it is also difficult, because with him others must 
alter also, because important interests must lose in him their support 

and pivot, and because he must too often advance to pull down the 

pillars of the very temple which has hitherto been his own appointed 

shrine. The Duke of Wellington told a friend that he had never 

seen such human agony as in Peel watching the progress of the 

famine in Ireland, and meditating the abolition of the tax on corn. 

Such suffering in the public service may be held to canonise a 

statesman. 

If, then, for these reasons he is not unworthy of remembrance, is 
it not good to remember him, this being the tribute which such men 
may claim at the hands of posterity, and which it is meet for posterity 
to pay? He made that claim in his last words as Minister in the 
House of Commons: ‘It may be that I shall leave a name sometimes 
remembered with expressions of good-will in the abodes of those 
whose lot it is to labour and to earn their daily bread by the sweat 
of their brow.’ Let me, then, venture to justify that wish, and, as 
far as lies in one individual, forward the fulfilment of it. 

Why was it that at the age of twenty-four, in the year 1812, 
Robert Peel became Chief Secretary for Ireland? The causes lie 
partly in the history of his family,-partly in his own native talents, 
and partly in the history of this country. It had been his grand- 
father who in the early years of George the Third had founded the 
family fortunes. That ancestor forestalled the future and initiated 
the greatness of Lancashire ; in other words, he mortgaged his landed 
estates and turned the money thus raised into the cotton industry. 
It was an excellent speculation, and wealth followed. His son, the 
first Sir Robert, by the creation of Pitt, followed his example, had 
the wisdom to adopt, as they appeared, the new inventions of Arkwright 
and Hargreaves, bought Drayton Manor in Staffordshire, and entered 
Parliament as member for the adjacent borough of Tamworth. But, 
above all things else, he formed the strange resolution to create a 
statesman, and he literally succeeded. On the birth of his son 
Robert he solemnly devoted him to his country, trained him as 
assiduously as Chatham had trained Pitt, bought him a seat in 
Parliament at the earliest possible date, gravely allowed it to be 
known that this was the young man of the future, and, dying in 

1830, yet lived to see this son head of the Tory party, and to all 
intents and purposes Prime Minister of England. Such, tersely put, 
is the early history of that family: they founded an industry and 
then deliberately proceeded to found a statesman. I should have 
been inclined to say, on general grounds, that the former was the 
more useful achievement, did not I recall to mind that the states- 
man repaid to industry all, and more than all, that he had drawn 
from it in securing by a series of unparalleled measures the industrial 
freedom, and therefore the industrial greatness, of England. 
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The son by a happy fortune responded to the resolution of the 
father. Every one remarked his talents; upon this point Byron, his 
school friend, agreed with Dr. Drury, the head master. Those talents 
bore no trace of audacious originality or of dangerous brilliancy, but 
ran in the sober course marked for them by the routine of Harrow 
and of Oxford. Though his health was good, and his humour 
pleasant and even gay, his spirits were not high, and his thoughts 
tended within. How could it be otherwise when such hopes hung 
upon him, when the pleasures of boyhood must have seemed at best 
distractions from the real business of life, and when even now he must 
be anxious in the formation of habits to lay foundations which would 
resist the wear and tear of office, and would give him mastery over 
the plausible logic of the House of Commons? Thus he entered upon 
public life like an actor whom the audience awaits. Finally, his 
rapid rise was due also to the fact that he was a Tory. I shall 
venture to say that four main causes explain, and perhaps justify, 
that long and practically unbroken period of Tory rule from 1784 to 
1830. To begin with, there was Pitt. Pitt was beyond all question 
the most enlightened statesman of his age; he understood commerce 
and finance, and, besides this, in an age of political corruption he 
was pure. It is scarcely disputable that from his accession to power 
the Tory party, led by him, were more enlightened than the Whigs, 
under the leadership of Fox. The second cause was the reaction 
against French revolutionary principles, and the third was the reaction 
against English revolutionary practices as they displayed themselves 
after the termination of the great war. The fourth cause is less well 
known, but is decidedly remarkable. About the year 1822 the Tory 
party underwent a transformation; Lord Liverpool still remained 
Prime Minister, but the whole character of the administration was 
changed and liberalised by the accession of Canning, Peel, and 
Huskisson to three of the most important posts in the Government. 
These men gave a new lease of life to Toryism, and in their hands it 
regained something of the lustre and distinction of the days of Pitt. 

It is in that period between the death of Pitt and 1822, that 
period so bright in our external and so dark in our internal history, 
that Peel’s political life began, in the heyday, or perhaps the mid- 
night, of Toryism. But on the whole he was singularly fortunate ; it 
is true that he walked at first as one between cliffs rising upon either 
side above him to exclude or to narrow the day, but then he had 
the advantage of entering a party which for twenty years was to rule 
England and was to confer upon him out of that twenty no less than 
sixteen years of official life. It was in these manifold circumstances 
that, on the assassination of Perceval in 1812, Lord Liverpool, the 
new Prime Minister, made the young man Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. 

It was that hour in Irish history when the star of Grattan was 
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waning before the ascendent influence of O’Connell. That permuta- 
tion of the planets contained no portent, but was in the natural order 
of things. Both were orators and both were patriots, but the one 
was old and the other young; the one had stood by the cradle of 

the Irish Parliament, and, in his own phrase, had followed its hearse ; 

but the other had a voice fitted less for parliaments than for peoples, 

for Clontarf or for the Hill of Tara rather than for College Green, the 

most consummate of the demagogues of our democracy. Yet both 

alike, however various in character and influence, directed their 

extraordinary powers to one point, the emancipation of the Catholics, 

Grattan at the head of that brilliant band of Parliamentary orators 

which comprised Brougham, Plunket, and Canning, and O’Connell 

at the head of that portion of Ireland which was resolute to wring from 

England the boon that had been so long delayed. As Pitt had to 

face the coalition of Fox and North, and to hold his own against 

the most puissant orators of his day, so had Peel to face Canning and 

Brougham, the Tory and the Liberal, on this point combined against 

him, in the administration of Ireland, O’Connell himself. I remember 

being told by the late Sir William Gregory that Sir Robert Peel 

offered him when a young man the conduct of Irish business in 

the House of Commons, and that when he replied that he could not 
support so difficult a position the Prime Minister smiled and said, 

‘Oh, but there is Sir James Graham, the Home Secretary; when you 

are frightened, you shall run under his shield and find protection, like 

Ajax in the battle of Homer.’ Perhaps Sir Robert smiled to re- 

member his own youthful experience of the office, and the Goliaths 
whom he had gone forth to combat unaided and alone. 

It was then, to borrow the phrase originally applied by Macaulay 
to Mr. Gladstone, as a stern, unbending Tory that Peel rose into 
eminence. And this suggests a comparison between the two states- 
men whose political lives, taken together, extended from 1809 to 1894, 
and who will perhaps in future ages be regarded as the two supreme 
representatives of the political England of the nineteenth century. 
Both began as Tories and ended otherwise, thus contradicting alike 
the normal law of human character, and both alike broke up a great 
political party when it refused to be the instrument of their imperious 
will. Both as life advanced seemed to grow more young, and to 
become more definitely the scions of their own epoch. It was not that 
they were original in thought so much as that they were marvellous 
in assimilating the thoughts of others. The greatness of each was 
founded upon laborious knowledge and conscientious mastery of detail, 
and upon a serious and high enthusiasm for the functions and duties 
of statesmanship. Yet they differed widely from one another; it 
was the achievement of Sir Robert Peel to change Tory into Conserva- 
tive England, and to deliver our politics from those dangers of a 

reactionary party which have been the bane and curse of other 
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Parliaments. Slowly, with infinite care and caution, he led and 
educated his followers until bigotry was vanquished and sound finance 
was understood by those who had applauded Eldon and had voted 
the budgets of Vansittart. The character of the man grew into 
harmony with the necessities of his case ; placed in a solitary position 
between the Whigs, his natural enemies, and the Tories, his unnatural 
friends, he became cold because he could not sympathise and reticent 
because it would have been fatal to expand, and strove to conceal 
beneath halting phrases and manifold reservations his natural instincts 
for reform. The fate and fortunes of the younger statesman in this 
respect have been exactly opposite. His mission in history cannot 
be tersely stated ; perhaps it was to give form and expression to those 
diverse energies and aspirations which flooded Europe in 1848, and 
which now to all seeming have been exhausted in the change and 
lapse of years. Backed by devoted followers, he had every motive 
to display those convictions which Sir Robert had every motive to 
conceal. Hence his oceanic sympathies and burning oratory, his 
universal fervour and innumerable enthusiasms. It is Ireland and 
Homer, Armenia and Horace, Dante and the Budget, Bulgaria and 
the Book of Psalms. To decide who was the greater of the two would 
be invidious, but was not the elder the more finished statesman, 
because the younger was a statesman and something more ? 

Sir Robert gave his whole undivided attention to statesmanship, 
and succeeded accordingly in all that he undertook, actually repealing 
the Corn Laws on the very day on which he fell from power, The two 
main objects of the other were to repeal the income tax and to settle 
the Irish question ; yet neither of these can be placed in the catalogue 
of his achievements. There is a story that one morning at Drayton 
Sir Robert Peel received Mr. Gladstone’s book on Church and State ; 
he opened and glanced at the pages, and then as he put it aside was 
heard to say, ‘That young man will ruin a fine career if he writes 
such books as these.’ There was a good deal in the observation: it 
marks the difference between two great characters. 

In 1818 Peel resigned the Irish office, and remained a private 
member until 1822, when he became Home Secretary, holding this 
post until the retirement of Lord Liverpool in 1827 from the Premier- 
ship. On that occasion a peculiar crisis occurred. Up till 1801 the 
Tory party had remained united under Pitt, but from that date up to 
its destruction in 1830 it contained two rival sections within itself. 
The question that formed the principle of difference was the Catholic 
question ; Addington, and then Perceval, and subsequently Peel were 
in the House of Commons the successive leaders against the Catholics, 
while Pitt, and after his death Canning, commanded the opposite side. 
It was the peculiar tact of Lord Liverpool which enabled him to 
govern for a period of fifteen years a party thus divided against itself, 
but when he retired there was none to take his place; George the 
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Fourth had to make his choice, and, after much hesitation, the son of 
an actress became Prime Minister of England. George Canning—for 
it was he—possessed all the wit that his Irish birth and all the theatri- 
cal talent that his mother could supply. He was a man of literature, 
the close friend of Scott, the founder also and supporter of the Micro- 
cosm, the Anti-Jacobin, and the Quarterly Review, and shared all the 
vanity and sensitiveness of the literary character. From the death 
of Fox in 1806 he was the favourite of the House of Commons, and 
was said to rule that assembly as Alexander ruled Bucephalus. If I 
were to compare the two orators, I should quote and contrast a sen- 
tence from each. ‘ Liberty is order, liberty is strength’ has all the 
repetition and directness of Fox. ‘I called a new world into being, to 
redress the balance of the old’ has all the rhetoric and rhythm of 
Canning. But the new Prime Minister was not only brilliant, but 
had achieved great things. It was he who, in the Ministry of Port- 
land, had planned the seizure of the Danish fleet, thus fulfilling the 
work that Trafalgar had begun ; it was he who had steadily supported 
Wellington through the Peninsular campaign; it was he who, as 
Foreign Minister from 1822, had thrown all the weight of English 
influence into the cause of European freedom. Nor did his mind 
disdain or fail to cope with the dryest details of finance. He was a 
master of the question of currency, as became the friend of Lord 
Liverpool, and was anxious for free trade and the relaxation of the 
corn law. These were his merits and virtues: his faults were an 
unbridled sarcasm and a passion for intrigue. 

But though the high Tories under Peel and Wellington remained 
out of office, they had not to wait long: Canning died, and early in 
1828 Peel returned to the Home Office, becoming for the first time 
leader of the House of Commons. It was a moment of triumph, but 
it was the triumph of a moment and nomore. As the traveller on the 
American pampas stands aghast to see the horizon fill with the glow 
of fire, so did the west start into flame before the eyes of the Ministry, 
in a conflagration lit by the hand of the incendiary O’Connell. For 
nearly a generation O’Connell had, in his own phrase, been ‘ a professed 
agitator’ in the Catholic cause, and had endured every sort of failure, 
arising now from his own vehemence, now from the royal obstinacy, 
now from the House of Lords, now from the Church of Rome, now 
from the apathy of England, and now from the indifference of Ireland 
itself. But all his miscalculations were redeemed by two strokes of 
practical genius ; he had for the first time brought the priesthood as 
an organised body into Irish politics, and he had established the 
Catholic rent, a measure which gave to the peasantry a direct and 
practical interest in the success of emancipation. He now stood and 
was returned for Parliament, although as a Catholic he was incapaci- 

tated from taking his seat. It was an act of defiance; nay, rather it 
was a signal for rebellion, and the Ministry resolved to yield. Thus 
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there was an impressive scene that evening of the 5th of March, 1828, 
in the House of Commons. There might be Whigs who were jealous 
that the triumph of the Catholics was not a triumph for them, and 
there might be Tories embittered at the treachery of Ministers; but 
that such feelings were the prevalent emotions of the assembly can 
only be thought by those who do not know the House of Commons. 
As the member in charge of the measure of Emancipation moved 
from point to point in his elaborate exposition, enthusiastic cheering 
broke from the audience, for they felt that it was conceived in a broad 
and generous spirit, and that the goal of an endless controversy which 
had lasted for centuries was touched at last. And who was he who 
stood there beforethem all? It was nota Whig: ‘The credit belongs 
to others and not tome. It belongs to Mr. Fox, to Mr. Grattan, to 
Mr. Plunket, to the gentlemen opposite, and to an illustrious and 
right honourable friend of mine who is now no more.’ It was not a 
private member: ‘I rise as a Minister of the King, and sustained by 
the just authority which belongs to that character, to vindicate the 
advice given to his Majesty by an united Cabinet.’ 

It was a statesman guided by public spirit as by a pillar of fire 
in the wilderness: ‘I will act unchanged by the scurrility of abuse, 
by the expression of opposite opinions, however vehement or how- 
ever general ; unchanged by the deprivation of political confidence, 
or by the. heavier sacrifice of private friendships and affections. 
Looking back upon the past, surveying the present, and forejudging 
the prospects of the future, again I declare that the time has at 
length arrived when this question must be adjusted.’ It was an 
orator on the theme of spiritual freedom: ‘We have removed, with 
our hands, the seal from the vessel in which a mighty spirit was en- 
closed ; but it will not, like the genius in the fable, return within 
its narrow confines, to gratify our curiosity, and enable us to cast it 
back into the obscurity from which we evoked it.’ It was Peel. 

When the first reformed Parliament assembled in 1833, it was 
seen that the Tory party had disappeared. Yet it was generally 
acknowledged that Peel, the surviving leader of a nameless remnant, 
was the leading man in the assembly. The great aim of his life had 
been hitherto to maintain the oligarchic constitution, and to justify 
its existence by carrying an extensive programme, as we should now 
term it, of social measures, such as the reform of the penal code, 
of the judicature, of the police, and of the currency. Thus by a 
strange fortune the man who was the first of our statesmen to deal 
with social problems was also a decided opponent of constitutional 
reform ; for to reform the House of Commons was to degrade it into 
a body of delegates, and that was detestable to all his soul. It is, 
indeed, a remarkable fact that Sir Robert Peel, than whom, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s phrase, ‘our constitutional and representative system 
never had a more loving child or a more devoted champion,’ and 
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who, either from policy or nature, or both, completely adapted him- 
self in all other respects to the temper and spirit of the new con- 
stitution, never admitted that, as member or as Minister, he was in 
any sense a delegate. His tone on this point was consistently main- 
tained. ‘As Minister of the Crown I reserve to myself, distinctly and 
unequivocally, the right of adapting my conduct to the exigency of 
the moment and to the wants of the country.’ Acting on this 
principle, the principle of the unreformed House of Commons, he 
felt it no reproach to have carried free trade, as he carried Catholic 
emancipation, without the formal consent, or even against the wishes, 
of the country. There shows the haughty, independent spirit of our 
ancient constitution. Now at the opening of the new era all eyes 
turned upon him, and speculation was rife as to what he was to do. 
Some suggested that, like Croker, he should fold his robe about him 
and leave the stage. Others proposed that he should form a sort of 
Labour party and dish a bourgeois régime. One young gentleman 
of literary acquirements and foreign appearance, who had written a 
novel and had travelled in the East, and who was to become Prime 
Minister of England, opined that now that oligarchy had fallen it 
was time to revive the monarchy of Charles the First. But the 
penetrating glance of him who was the object of these lamentations 
and condolences saw deeply and truly into the current of events: he 
did what nobody had recommended, and began by supporting the 
Whig Government. This policy was exceedingly judicious, and at 
once gave to himself and his band of followers a commanding 
position. For as the danger of the time was that Ministers should 
be hurried into revolutionary courses by the Radicals and by the 
Irish Repealers, those who now sheltered the timid Whigs from their 
own allies could appear as patriots in the eyes of the country, and as 
patrons of the most powerful majority that the century had seen. 
Persons acquainted with our peculiar system of government are 
aware that a prudent leader of Opposition should always act as though 
the administration was immediately to devolve upon himself: the 
omission to observe this rule of conduct was the ruin of Fox. 
And accordingly Peel, to the astonishment of those who looked for 
a generation of Whig government, acted as though he would shortly 
return to power, as, indeed, he did actually succeed in doing within 
a period of two years. 

Meanwhile he looked about him for a party and for principles 
suited to the epoch. It was decided that Conservative should be the 
name adopted, and as for the original objects of that party, they are 
described by himself in 1838: ‘ My object for some years past has 
been to lay the foundations of a great party which, existing in the 
House of Commons, and deriving its strength from the popular will, 
should diminish the risk and deaden the shock of collisions between 
the two deliberative branches of the legislature.’ That was the origin of 
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the Conservative party, and the sentence which describes it is worthy 
of the most careful remembrance. But, since it is useless to give a 
name and principles to a body that has no existence, he anxiously 
collected and organised a following. The personality of a political 
leader is a main consideration with young men who are deliberating 
upon which side they shall stake their fortunes : it was the personal 
magnetism of Pitt which drew George Canning from the Whig circle 
of Devonshire House and enrolled him among the Tories. Since the 
death of Pitt no young man of first-rate promise, with the exception 
of Peel—and he himself was a Pittite—had entered the Tory party in 
the House of Commons. Now all that was hopeful and brilliant in 
England gathered round the Conservative chief, and followed his 
standard in the day of battle. Supreme above the rest were two, 
comparable for strength and swiftness to the horses of Achilles— 


Two coursers of ethereal race, 
Their necks with thunder clothed, of long resounding pace. 


The one in his pale, dark features showed traces of his Venetian, 
Spanish, and Jewish origin. He too would be Prime Minister of 
England, and in the pursuit of that aim must needs be more Byroni- 
cal than Byron and more practical than Peel. To attract attention 
he must pile extravagance upon extravagance, outdressing D’Orsay, 
and outwriting Bulwer, and outdoing them all. But all this was 
ordered and regulated by the calm and calculating ambition that 
lay at the basis of the man, for he clearly recognised that in the 
politics of democracy you should only be really startling when you 
have statistics. Thus, on the advice of Shiel, the Irish orator, he 
alternately bored and electrified the House of Commons, so that 
grave and decent members who could not understand his wit became 
convinced that there was a good deal in him when they could not 
understand his figures. It is said that he first met Peel at a banquet 
given by Lord Eliot early in the year of the great Reform Bill, and 
as the two sat side by side Disraeli ‘reminded Peel by my dignified 
demeanour that he was an ex-Minister and I a present Radical.’ 
But, unfortunately for the dignity of youth, Peel ceased in 1834 to 
be an ex-Minister, and the other, observing the turning tide of public 
affairs, ceased to be a present Radical. The Letters of Runnymede 
were dedicated to Sir Robert, and the astute author became a 
Conservative. He bought into the shares of the new company that 
was forming, for he perceived that the director was a man of business 
and that the shares would rise. 

The other young man was as opposite in character and attain- 
ments as pole is opposite to pole. Like Peel, he was the son of 
a Lancashire merchant, and had been the most promising of his 
time at Oxford. His speech against the Reform Bill at the Oxford 
Union was perhaps the most effective ever delivered in that assembly, 
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for it actually converted an opponent, who at its close solemnly 
moved over to the Tory benches. He was full of indignation and 
earnestness on all manner of subjects. He was as rigorous in the 
choice and as microscopic in the investigation of words as any 
doctor of scholastic learning, and indeed on leaving college he 
had disturbed his father by an expressed desire to enter holy orders. 
But that parent recommended foreign travel and arranged for a seat 
at Newark; yet though this diverted Mr. Gladstone from the 
pulpit into Parliament, it did not prevent him becoming, in the 
phrase of Dollinger, ‘the best theologian in England.’ Such were 
the two young men who for a few years ran side by side towards 
the goal that was before them under the guidance of Sir Robert 
Peel. 

It is not too much to say that it was the monarchy that main- 
tained the Whigs in office so late as 1841. But for that influence 
they would have fallen long before that date. Many concurrent 
causes served to render them weak and unpopular: there was the 
reaction against Radicalism ; there was their Irish policy, which strove 
to be popular in Ireland and was proportionately unpopular here ; 
there was the secession from their ranks of Stanley and Sir James 
Graham ; there was their lamentable finance and inquisitive attention 
to Church moneys, and finally there was the dogged resistance of the 
House of Lords. But all this was redeemed by three separate inter- 
ventions of monarchy upon the political stage. 

It will be remembered that at the close of 1834 William the 
Fourth suddenly dismissed his Whig Ministers, and Peel was sum- 
moned from an entertainment at the Duchess of Torlonia’s, as 
Wellington from the ball-room of Brussels. On arrival he dissolved 
Parliament, but did not secure a majority, and after a short struggle 
resigned office. Posterity may pronounce that the dissolution was 
scarcely a judicious act, and that he should have continued to hold it 
like a sword above the heads of his opponents. At any rate, this 
entry into office forced upon him by the King was premature, and 
only served to strengthen and consolidate the Whig party. Again, 
the accession of her Majesty in 1837 undoubtedly prolonged the 
tenure of Lord Melbourne, for it was generally felt at the ensuing 
elections that it would be unchivalrous as well as unpatriotic to 
perplex a young Queen by a change of Ministers. Thirdly, the 
Bedchamber question in 1839 between the Court and Sir Robert 
actually restored to office the Ministers who had fallen on the, 
Jamaica controversy, but now returned because their female 
relations declined to follow them into opposition. Hence it 

was not till 1841 that Peel, now in a majority of over eighty, 
was able to form that which Mr. Gladstone has described as 
‘a perfectly organised administration.’ It was high time, indeed ; 
for our Government had become confused abroad and at home con- 
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temptible ; the deficit in our budgets was returning regularly with 
the return of spring, and the disorders of the State and the misery of 
the working classes were growing like some fundamental and incurable 
disease. Who should save us? There was Peel, perhaps, but, as 
M. Guizot used to say of him, ‘il ne se déboutonna jamais,’ and in his 
own phrase he declined to prescribe till he was calledin. Yet people 
remembered that it was he who in his youth had governed Ireland 
against O’Connell, who at the age of thirty-one had restored us to a 
sound currency, ard that if now the Chartists were threatening 
revolution, it was he who as Home Secretary in old days had organised 
the police of London and had emancipated the Catholics. So the 
nation summoned him ; they called for Sir Robert Peel. 

It is not within these limits to describe what that Ministry did— 
how O’Connell was thwarted in his attempt to repeal the Union, how 
deficits grew into surpluses, how the Bank Acts were passed, and how 
free trade was won. Only I shall recall to mind a story told by M. le 
Comte de Jarnac, which illustrates better than a long array of facts 
and figures the motives and character of the man who was now to rule. 
It was, if I remember aright, in 1847, the year preceding the revolu- 
tion of 1848, that the Count was dining with Sir Robert, then fallen 
from office, at his house in Whitehall. The Count spoke hopefully 
of France and of the stability of the Government of Louis-Philippe. 
His host listened with profound attention, sometimes inclining for- 
wards as he assented, or shaking his head as he could not agree. 
Then, speaking in his turn, he foretold coming revolution and the 
earthquake that would shake the soil of this ancient Europe. He 
spoke of the tidal passions of democracy, of the vast realities of human 
misery, and of the unenlightened lot of man. And it was so that to 
the mind of his hearer the walls around him, bright with the master- 
pieces of Rubens and Reynolds, seemed to crumble and vanish, and 
that from the darkness arose, at the apostrophe of the statesman, 
the disinherited outcasts of society, who would return at all costs into 
their inheritance. ‘Then was it,’ said the Count, ‘ that I understood 
for the first time the motives for the abolition of the Corn Laws and 
the character of the genius of Sir Robert Peel.’ 

He believed in the English people, for he knew them ; and they 
believed in him for the same good cause. His life had been passed 
before the eyes of the public, and they saw by proof that beneath the 
conservative texture of his mind lay the forces of a masculine and 
unbiassed reason which could cast aside all personal and party pre- 
judices in the face of national necessities. M. Guizot, who knew 
him well, used to tell of the intense personal anxiety that the 
condition of the labouring classes caused to Sir Robert Peel; and 
Sir William Stephenson, who was his private secretary at the Treasury, 
informs me that he would labour regularly for sixteen hours a day. 
And indeed the good of our people was his good, and his happiness 
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was in their prosperity. He liked them too much to flatter them, 
and understood their interests too deeply to be always asking them 
what they would wish him to do. He told them to be bold and 
manly ; to rely upon themselves and to seek salvation in their own 
great qualities : 

This night you will select the motto which is to indicate the commercial policy 
of England. Shall it be ‘ Advance’ or ‘Recede’? Which is the fitter motto for 
this great empire? Survey our position; consider the advantage which God and 
Nature have given us, and this destiny for which we are intended. We stand on 
the confines of Western Europe, the chief connecting link between the Old World 
and the New. The discoveries of science, the improvement of navigation have 
brought us within ten days of St. Petersburg, and will soon bring us within ten 
days of New York. We have an extent of coast greater in proportion to our 
population and the area of our land than any other great nation, securing to us 
maritime strength and superiority. Iron and coal, the sinews of manufacture, 
give us advantages over every rival in the great competition of industry. Our 
capital far exceeds that which they can command. In ingenuity, in skill, in 
energy we are inferior to none, Our national character, the free institutions under 
which we live, the liberty of thought and action, an unshackled press, spreading 
the knowledge of every discovery and of every advance in science, combine with 
our natural and physical advantages to place us at the head of those nations which 
profit by the free interchange of their products, And is this the country to shrink 
from competition? Is this the country to adopt a retrograde policy? Is this the 


country which can only flourish in the sigkly, artificial atmosphere of prohibition ? 
Choose your motto, ‘ Advance’ or ‘ Recede.’ 


‘It may be that I shall leave a name sometimes remembered with 
expressions of good-will.’ That wish is hard of fulfilment, now that 
those who knew him living are too few to do more than hand on a 
faint light of remembrance to us, the coming generation. But there 
is the House of Commons, his own native place, still bearing in its 
better hours the marks and memories of his ancient ascendency. 
And there is the English people, whose unrivalled commerce is free 
and whose food is plentiful through him. Therefore to realise what 
he was we must not go to libraries or historians, but we must stand 
where his statue looks down Cheapside to the Bank of England, and 
we must place ourselves on the crowded quays of Liverpool, or 
Shanghai, or Belfast, or London. But above all places else we should 
enter into the homes and cottages of our people at the hour when, in 
his own words, ‘they shall recruit their exhausted strength with 
abundant and untaxed food, the sweeter because it is no longer 
leavened by a sense of injustice.’ 


GEORGE PEEL. 
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PICTURE CONSERVATION 


Years ago some letters of mine in the Times stirred up a huge and 
angry controversy in the art world. It was about the conservation of 
water-colour drawings, and their fading from the influence of light. 

The water-colourists, with Mr. Ruskin at their head, said they did 
not fade, and that all was for the best in the water-colour economy. 
The leading oracle, however, was incontinentiy confounded and 
stricken dumb by its own previous but forgotten utterances in the 
contrary sense. The painters and their allies in office at South 
Kensington thereupon had to back out of the matter as best they 
could; when, as the ultimate result of a Government commission 
appointed to investigate the question, all that I had advanced was 
proved to the hilt and settled with scientific certainty. A public 
service had in fact been rendered. The precautions to be taken 
for the conservation of the precious works of the great masters in 
that line of art were, in the end, distinctly formulated, and the 
practitioners furnished with a reliable palette of permanent pig- 
ments, in lieu of the fleeting colours they had in their incurious 
apathy previously employed. I have frequently been asked since 
why I have not taken the same course in respect to pictorial works 
in general, other than water-colour drawings. The answer is that 
such an undertaking would be a more serious and far-reaching 
matter ; vastly more complex and difficult of explanation. 

It would certainly have been a fit and very much needed work 
for the Government commission aforesaid, which nevertheless was 
prematurely stifled and brought to an end at the earliest possible 
moment by the powers who, much against their will, had been com- 
pelled to appoint it; but too heavy an undertaking for any individual 
other than an enthusiastic specialist prepared to make it his chief 
objective. 

Specialists of that kind, however, have a knack of overdoing their 
work, and of offering scientific stones to the average individual 
craving for bread. 

That there is a real necessity for enlightenment of this kind 
is indisputable. It is, of course, easy to overestimate the importance 
of the matter, but the fact that, in the absence of reliable informa- 
tion on the subject, a mass of pernicious ignorance is being dissemi- 
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nated, renders at all events no apology necessary for bringing the 
question forward, even if in little more than a rudimentary manner. 

Popular technical manuals and recipe books are now, in fact, 
being issued in increasing numbers ; and if the information on other 
subjects in such publications is as astonishing and dangerously crude 
as it usually is upon ‘ picture cleaning’ and conservation, it is high 
time that some correction to this kind of literature should be offered. 
How to make an article in this Review generally readable on this 
subject is, however, somewhat of an uncertainty tome. Useful and 
timely to a greater or less extent there is no doubt it would be found, 
but to make it entertaining is not so easy, and I have, I hope, too 
clear a perception of the innate fitness of things to think of 
inflicting on the average reader even useful dulness. 

People who possess pictures, or who are interested in national 
4reasures of that kind, will in any case need no apology from me for 
offering some useful if desultory information on the subject, and 
this Review is, I apprehend, to be found on the tables of this class 
with more than average frequency. I shall, then, enter on the matter 
without further excuse. 

There is a radical difference in respect to the conditions which 
determine the safe conservation of water-colour drawings and oil 
pictures respectively. In the former case fading from exposure 
to daylight is the main, indeed only, paramount evil; in oil 
pictures, however, on the contrary, speaking generally, light is 
advantageous and its absence pernicious. In other words, oil pictures 
in their usual status do not appreciably suffer from exposure to light ; 
the fading of pigments in their case is, indeed, of rare and exceptional 
occurrence, whereas progressive obscuration, on the other hand, is 
one of the chief evils which affect this class of works. 

The reason of the difference is simple, and should be well under- 
stood at the outset. Water-colour drawings are executed with 
thin impalpable washes of pigment, on paper, and they have 
usually no other protection than the glass of the frames in which 
they are hung up. Oil pictures, on the other hand, are painted 
with precisely the same colours on wood or canvas, but in greater 
volume or ‘ body ;’ that is to say, there is a vastly greater amount of 
colouring matter used. That, however, is not all; the pigments are 

mixed or ‘locked up’ with oils and varnishes, so that the film of 
paint, instead of the impalpable substance of the water-colour 
drawing, is now a comparatively thick and firm crust. The primal 
cause of the fading of water-colour drawings is the influence of 
the oxygen of the atmosphere. This active chemical force acts upon 
unprotected pigments only under the stimulating influence of light ; 
in the dark it is inert. Moisture greatly assists its destructive 
action in daylight, and so water-colour drawings should be kept 
dry and if possible in the dark when not being inspected; in 
Vor. XXXIX—No. 230 zs 
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portfolios, rather than hung up on walls. Oxygen would have just 
the same effect on oil pictures but for certain opposing or protecting 
influences. In the first place, even ifthe destructive oxygen could gain 
access to the pigment, its’greater mass and volume would render it 
far less readily alterable than in the case of the thin water-colour 
wash, but the oil and resinous media with which the pigments are 
mixed in oil pictures form an almost perfect protection to them. 
The disintegrating oxygen, in fact, cannot gain access to the colours, 
and when, as is nearly always the case, oil pictures are further 
protected by surface varnishes, usually repeatedly applied in numerous 
coatings in the course of years, the pictures even if painted with 
pigments of notoriously evanescent character, such in fact as would in 
a short time entirely vanish from the paper in water-colour drawing, 
may, in the oil medium, remain positively unchanged for centuries. 

Flies in amber, in fact, are not more safely entombed than are 
the atoms of pigment in the oleo-resinous envelope, providing only 
that the envelope remains intact. 

Oil painting then, on the whole, is a more durable and less fragile 
process than water-colour painting, but it has nevertheless many 
drawbacks from which the latter art is exempt. There are, indeed, 
special maladies innumerable inherent to oil painting; it is now 
mainly the oils and varnishes, and not the pigments, which are the 
sources of trouble and disaster. 

I have alluded to the fact that oil pictures have a tendency to 
become darker, and this most frequently, though not primarily, 
in certain cases from paucity of light. Thus, oil pictures hung for 
long periods in dark rooms will become much darker than if kept in 
well lighted ones. The cause again is chemical change, but not from 
the same agency as in the case of water-colours. We have now to 
do with the action of another chemical element—carbon. 

The darkening of oil pictures is most frequently the result of 
carbonisation—a kind of slow combustion, in fact. The process has, 
however, its natural antidote, for the darkening picture, if removed 
from its obscure position and hung in the light, will in the end revert 
more or less completely to its primitive tone, and this by reason of 
the influence of oxygen, the bleaching substance, which gradually 
neutralises and undoes the evil effects which have resulted from the 
opposing element. 

It has been desirable at the outset to explain the main differences 
betwixt the two classes of pictures with which everybody is most 
familiar. Broadly speaking, most persons know, or think they know, 
the difference betwixt water-colour drawings and ‘pictures.’ In 
reality, however, very few have other than rudimentary notions 
of the essential differences. In reality, there are infinite blend- 
ings, crossings, and inter-relations between these two main classes 
of works. When we speak of water-colour drawings we usually 
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mean works of the modern English school on paper, but water-colour 
pictures have at all times been executed in various ways and on other 
recipient materials or grounds, on wood or canvas, for instance. The 
huge scenes of a theatre are water-colour pictures, so are the wall- 
frescoes of ancient churches, and the saints and Holy Families and 
great altar-pieces of the early Italian and other primitive schools. 

So great, indeed, is the diversity in the ‘technique’ of pictures at 
different periods and in different countries and schools of art, so 
infinitely various moreover the complications and condition of works, 
the result of time and accidental causes, that it is often a doubtful 
matter, even with the most learned and experienced expert, to deter- 
mine the actual modes of production of works in question. 

Art history and archeology here come into play. The styles and 
fashions and technical methods in vogue in the different schools of 
art, at different periods, must then be studied and mastered by who- 
ever lays claim to real knowledge in art ‘ expertise.’ Picture doctors 
have, in fact, almost as much to learn as those who take in hand the 
eure of human ills. They are, however, as a class, still in the 
‘ barber-surgeon ’ phase, for the most part rule of thumb, unlearned 
men, of little consideration. Such as they are, however, be it said, let 
no theorising amateur take the bread out of their mouths by doctor- 
ing his own pictures; amongst them are honest, long experienced 
men, whose practical insight and skill are of infinite value. It is not 
from this latter class that the crude manuals and recipes alluded to 
proceed. 

I have no pretension in this article to go deeply into this complex 
subject, and practical information, even if given in a hasty and dis- 
connected manner, will I apprehend be more welcome to the readers 
of this Review than historic abstract or merely theoretic discussion. 
My main object is to furnish useful hints to possessors of works of 
art as to the proper means of keeping their possessions in good 
condition, and what to do with them when the ravages of time, neglect, 
or accident have reduced, it may be, invaluable treasures to seem- 
ingly hopeless states. 

I shall then in this article concern myself with pictures executed on 
wood and canvas, and mainly in the oil medium, not however entirely 
leaving out of account the tempera or water-colour pictures on panels 
ef the early schools. 

Natural decay or accidental depreciation may be separately de- 
| veloped in the wood panels or canvas, in the priming or preparation 
put upon them, on which the picture is painted, in the superimposed 
painted film or surface of the picture itself, or in the protective var- 
mishes afterwards put upon the surface. Sometimes the evil to be 
remedied is local and obvious, and susceptible of definite and certain 
curative treatment. More frequently, however, as in animal organisms, 
there is a complication of ills, action and reaction having taken place, 
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one evil having frequently been the proximate cause of others. In 
ancient pictures, moreover, the undoing of the remedial work of pre- 
vious ignorant picture doctors, who may have, as it were, thrown oil 
on the fire by their blundering attempts to remedy ills of which they 
were only half conscious, and of which :they could not discern the 
real cause, is nearly always a source of additional embarrassment and 
uncertainty. Again, pictures substantially still intact as they left 
the painter’s easel may, in the course of ages, have been so overladen 
with accumulated dirt, obscuring varnish, and successive repaintings, 
superimposed at various times and under various pretexts, as to have 
apparently been reduced to the condition of mere wrecks, and so un- 
distinguishable from worthless copies. Or, on the other hand, which 
is, alas! more frequently the case, the work may have been literally 
worn out by repeated drastic treatment from age to age; scrubbed, 
it may be, down to the very groundwork by successive picture- 
cleaning hacks, one generation scrubbing, the next ‘ restoring ’"—that 
is to say, roughly endeavouring to replace by repainting the original 
work removed by the previous vandal. To see through all this and 
to take cognisance of the life history, so to speak, of pictures, is then 
obviously no easy or simple matter. This insight, it need scarcely be 
said, like any other complex and difficult matter of art or science, is 
only to be mastered by practical experience and long-continued 
study and observation. 

Let us suppose now that we are in the presence of a numerous 
collection of fine pictures, ancient and modern, distributed through 
the rooms of some ancestral country house—precious works of 
Titian and Rubens, Rembrandt, and the Little Dutch painters, early 
Italian panels, Botticelli and Crivelli, lastly of Sir Joshua and Gains- 
borough, Turner and Lawrence, down to the latest Academy portrait 
of my lord in fox-hunting scarlet and my lady in a wild fluff of silk 
and muslin, too charming not to be preserved in her pristine bloom 
for all time to come. Here I cannot resist recounting an episode 
originating in precisely such a place and scene. I have, I am afraid, 
already put it in print somewhere or other, in years gone by, but I 
‘think it will bear repetition as a striking object lesson anent 
picture ‘cleaning,’ and it may perhaps be held up asa useful caution 
to whosoever is inclined to try his ’prentice hand under the guidance 
of the popular manuals now going about. The late Mr. Farrer was 
one of the shrewdest and most eminent of his class, that of picture 
expert, dealer, and cleaner. Probably few men in their time had a 
more intimate acquaintance with the great collections of England and 


their noble owners. This is one of the stories he told me more than 





a generation ago. The Duke of sent for Mr. Farrer to inspect 
his pictures in the country, and to put them ‘in condition,’ as the 
phrase is. Down went Mr. Farrer. The Duke was gracious and com- 
municative, and the pair walked through the stately saloons lined 
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with noble pictures, ancestral Vandycks and Holbeins. Mr. Farrer 
suddenly stopped before one of these latter. It was.a panel picture, 
apparently once a noble work of the great German master, but, alas! 
disfigured out of all countenance by some strange barbarous treat- 
ment, evidently of recent infliction. The expert’s indignation was 
about to be warmly expressed when he was stopped by his Grace, who 
quietly said, ‘Ah! Mr, Farrer, I see you are looking at my Holbein. 
Well, I am afraid it is in rather a bad way ; I did it myself,’ and th's 
is the remarkable revelation which ensued. ‘One of my friends on a 
visit here,’ he said, ‘told me that the way to clean the picture would 
be to take it out of its frame, and cover the front of it with butter, 
and then lay it face upwards on the lawn overnight, when the dew 
would settle upon it, and the dew and butter combined would, soften 
the crust of dirt, so that it might be completely wiped off in the 
morning. I was eager,’ said the duke, ‘to try the experiment. I 
buttered the picture with my own hands, and duly laid it out at 
night, and I dare say the remedy would have succeeded but for one 
unlucky circumstance. The butter I used was salt butter, but it 
ought to have been fresh, for the dew in the night dissolved the salt 
in the butter and it soaked into the picture, so that the paint rose 
up all over in great blisters, and the panel fell asunder in three pieces 
from the melting of the glue. In short, it was a melancholy failure,’ 
said his Grace, ‘and the only thing to be done was to let the house 
carpenter glue the picture up again, and to send it to the carver and 
gilder at , who got rid of the blisters some way or other, and 
there it is.’ It was the same duke who performed this astonishing 
experiment on his own property who had previously achieved cele- 
brity by his dictum in respect of one of his rotten boroughs, when he 
innocently asked why a man should not be allowed to do as he liked 
with his own. 

Less outrageous but almost equally mischievous is a remedy I 
myself saw on the point of being applied in another ducal gallery 
only a few years ago, and which I was fortunately able to prevent. 
While being conducted through the rooms by the housekeeper, I 
noticed a fine half-length Vandyck laid flat, supported on a couple 
of chairs, whilst close by stood an open flask of olive oil, These pre- 
parations showed me instantly what was about to happen; this time 
the unlucky picture was to be oiled, not buttered, and this under the 
monstrous belief that, the face of the picture seeming to be dull and 
dry, the application would brighten it up, and at the same time 
restore the oil in the paint which it was supposed had dried out of it. 
This in fact was the good woman’s explanation when I asked what she 
was about to do; in this case, again, the author of the suggestion 
had been a visitor in the house. Needless to say, I was in time to 
stop this most pernicious process, which nevertheless had been con- 
fidently recommended, on the ground that it would ‘nourish’ and 
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give fresh life to the pictures. This process, than which nothing 
can be more injurious, is in fact no novelty; it has unfortunately been 
practised in all countries for centuries past, and is still being de- 
scribed and recommended in the contemporary manuals and recipe 
books alluded to. Space will not permit me to describe in detail the 
ill effects of this oiling process, although the illustration would be 
instructive ; it must suffice to say that under no circumstance should 
oil, furniture polish—for zealous servants have even been known to 
polish up ancestral faces like their bright mahogany dining-tables— 
or any other ‘reviving’ media ever be applied to the surface ot 
pictures. Let us now, however, re-enter our imaginary gallery. 
There are some fine ancestral Vandycks and Lelys, full lengths, 
hung round the stately dining-room, where they look down, solemn 
waning shadows, darkened by time and unheeded at the feast. - 

Great canvases by Rubens and Snyders, Luca Giordano and 
Carlo Maratti, hang high up in the long wainscoted gallery, and 
underneath them a promiscuous crowd of treasures of smaller 
dimensions, of all schools and periods. Generally speaking, the larger 
pictures, as a rule, although duller and more sombre in aspect, are 
obviously really in better preservation than the smaller works 
beneath them. The reason of this difference is significant and not 
far to seek. The inevitable picture cleaner has tried his hand less 
frequently on the huge, unwieldy canvases than on the smaller 
works more directly within his ken, and more easily to be handled 
and removed. 

The big pictures may indeed have often hung for a century at a 
stretch practically undisturbed in their places, covered from time to 
time with fresh coats of varnish, applied one above the other, the 
gathered crusts of dust and dirt sometimes unremoved, and so fixed 
by the newly applied varnish. Sombre and almost invisible, never- 
theless, as these pictures may in the course of time have become, they 
are yet for the most part practically in perfect preservation, and judi- 
cious treatment by able and conscientious hands might yet restore 
them to their pristine lustre and brilliancy. 

The miscellaneous treasures lower down on the line at the same 
time display all kinds of aspects, some low-toned, brilliant, and glow- 
ing, though dark ; others raw, crude, and new looking, repellent, and 
out of harmony with all surroundings. These latter are the unlucky 
subjects upon which the ignorant picture doctor from the nearest 
county town, it may be, had exercised his reckless and sordid hand. 
This brings us to the all-important consideration of picture varnishing. 
In one sense varnish is an evil, though a necessary one ; in another it 
is like charity, which covers a multitude of sins. In any case, indis- 
pensable it is. Pictures must at some time or other be protected by 
superadded coats of varnish, or they will fall to decay and ruin, 
especially in a humid climate such as that of England, from the 
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action of atmospheric influences alone, acting in a thousand ways, 
causing or assisting mysterious molecular movements in the complex 
corpus of the work itself, tending to deterioration and decay. 

It is absolutely necessary, then, that all oil pictures, and, gene- 
rally speaking, tempera pictures also, whether painted on canvas, 
panel, or any other recipient material, should sooner or later be 
varnished ; but it is also equally necessary that the varnish should be 
of such a nature as to admit of safe and certain removal at any time 
when required, for varnish itself is subject to decay and deterioration, 
and may directly or indirectly become a source of detriment to the 
work it is intended to safeguard. Generally speaking, it is better 
that pictures should be overladen than underladen with varnish, pro- 
viding only that the successive coats applied are homogeneous, that 
is, always of the same kind of varnish, and of the right kind; and 
here it may be said at once that practically there is but one kind of 
varnish known—pure mastic dissolved in turpentine—which it is per- 
missible to make use of. Not that this substance even is an ideally 
perfect one, for it is not without drawbacks ; it has, however, the one 
all-important and indispensable property, that of admitting of safe 
and easy removal when necessary. This quality alone, which no 
other varnish possesses, at all events in equal measure, is invaluable, 
and far outweighs counteracting qualities to which allusion will 
nevertheless have to be made. Unfortunately, however, these super- 
excellent qualities of mastic varnish have not at all times been 
recognised or admitted, and picture dealers and cleaners, especially 
in this country, in times past, have made use of other substances 
often of the most incongruous and pernicious nature. It is rare, in- 
deed, to find any ancient picture, to the surface of which in the course 
of time many successive coats of varnish have been applied, free from 
occasional layers of some foreign and unusually hard and intractable 
varnish, interposed amidst the more numerous ones of pure mastic. 
Copal and other tough and intractable substances have sometimes 
been made use of, but the most frequent, and perhaps the worst, of 
these detrimental varnishes is the resultant product of the mixture 
of more or less oil, usually boiled linseed or drying oil, with the 
turpentine mastic varnish. One of the inevitable effects of this 
mixture is to destroy the peculiar beneficent property by which the 
safe removal of the varnish would otherwise have been possible. 
There are two ways of removing pure mastic varnish, both more or 
less safe and certain processes, but none which are not more or less 
dangerous and uncertain in the case of other varnishes. Varnishes 
of all kinds, mastic included, although quite transparent and colour- 
less when first applied, in the course of time are liable to become 
more or less dull and opaque and dark toned. The rich golden tones 
of ancient pictures, as opposed to the cold, cruder aspect of modern 
works, are in fact often as much the result of the old toned varnishes 
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which cover them as of the painter’s original intention. The 
golden skies of Cuyp and Claude owe, in fact, a great part of their 
charm to the beneficent envelope of varnish put upon them. Partiat 
carbonisation, as has been explained in the outset of this article, is 
the cause of the progressive colouration in question, whilst most pro- 
bably oxygen, acting in concert with purely mechanical causes of dis- 
integration, causes the decay and dulness of surface alluded to. Now 
for many reasons it is all-important to preserve more or less of this 
rich golden tone upon ancient pictures: time, and time alone, can 
restore it when once entirely removed, so when surface dirt and 
opaque, decayed, and obscure layers of varnish are being removed, it 
is necessary to leave the under-layers intact. 

This, however, is what the ignorant, reckless picture cleaner 
seldom does ; too often he scours away down to the bare painted 
surface of the picture, which even is seldom in such cases left un- 
touched, for in such drastic treatment even the most expert operator 
cannot always tell when to stop. This in professional language is 
called ‘ stripping the picture.’ The patron saint of these people, had 
there been any such in old master days, would probably have been 
St. Bartholomew, with his own skin in his hand. Itis an old joke to 
call unscrupulous picture cleaners in this country ‘members of the 
Skinners’ Company.’ 

Inevitable deterioration of more or less irremediable nature must 
be the result of this stripping process; when the old varnishes are 
entirely removed the picture inevitably presents a cold, discordant 
aspect, utterly unlike its recent appearance, and in reality quite as 
remote from its pristine aspect. The necessity of a harmonising 
envelope becomes painfully obvious, and in most cases the picture 
cleaner sets to work to restore by artificial means the old suave and 
mellow tones which he had recklessly, and let it be added, in nine 
cases out of ten, quite needlessly, cleared away. 

Varnish is removed in two ways, either by the use of fluid 
solvents or by friction. The latter method is the safest in ex- 
perienced hands, and usually the most effectual; but it is a slow 
and laborious one, not to the taste of the expeditious picture cleaner, 
with whom time is money, or rather, with whom money is the sole 
objective. 

The solvent used is alcohol or spirits of wine, tempered with 
turpentine. All the resins and oils used in painting are soluble by 
alcohol, when used in its full strength. The surface varnishes of 
pictures are instantly attacked by it, and when entirely removed the 
painted film of the picture thus laid bare offers scarcely any greater 
resistance. 

Thousands of admirable pictures have been irreparably ruined im 
this manner, for the ignorant operator seldom knows when or where 
to hold his hand. It is thus, in fact, rather an exceptional thing to 
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find any ancient picture which, at some time or other, has not 
suffered in some degree from this cause. The modus operandi of 
the solvent cleaning process is as follows, and it is desirable that it 
should be understood. Alcohol, it has been said, is the solvent agent, 
but turpentine is the antagonistic or mitigating element. The 
professional picture cleaner, therefore, usually dilutes his spirits of 
wine with turpentine, to moderate its solvent effect. This mixture 
he applies to the surface of the picture to be cleaned by means of 
cotton wool, the operator holding in one hand a small ball or pad of 
that substance, moistened with the diluted alcohol, whilst in the 
other he has a similar pad soaked with turpentine only. With these 
the cleaner goes methodically over the surface of the painting to be 
cleaned, the effect of the turpentine pad, when applied, being to 
immediately stop the action of the mordant alcohol. Thus, when 
the cleaner has cleared away the varnish and dirt which he desires to 
remove on the small space of the surface of the picture which he has 
methodically submitted to the action of the diluted alcohol, he in- 
stantly stops its further action by the application of the turpentine 
pad in the other hand. By reputable and experienced picture 
restorers this solvent process is of course permissible, and indeed in 
cases, perhaps, the only feasible- one, but under no circumstances 
should it be practised by the inexperienced amateur. This solvent 
process, nevertheless, is the universal panacea crudely and curtly set 
forth in all manuals and recipe books, as if it were the easiest and 
most harmless of proceedings. 

It is a small mercy even if anything other than pure alcohol 
is recommended by these blind guides. The deluded victim of such 
bad advice might nevertheless as reasonably expect to come off 
scatheless were he to wash his own face with vitriol or aqua fortis. 

Picture cleaning by friction, or what may be termed the ‘dry 
process ’—for ‘ friction’ is a dangerous word to use, easy to be mis- 
understood—is, however, applicable to works varnished with mastic 
only, or at all events mainly with that substance. Mastic, in fact, 
possesses a singular and most useful property which no other gum 
resin seems to possess, or, at least, in equally serviceable measure. 
If the surface of a mastic-varnished picture be gently but firmly 
rubbed or chafed with the tip or pad of the fingers, in a short time the 
varnish will be disintegrated and come off in the shape of a fine white 
powder, and as much or little of the pulverised varnish regularly all 
over the surface, or in any particular place, can be removed with the 
most perfect ease and certainty. It is remarkable that this really 
eurious result cannot be obtained by any mechanical substitute for 
the human finger, the slight warmth and the peculiar texture of the 
human epidermis seeming to be indispensable in the process. Here 
again, however, easy and comparatively safe as is this process, it is 
not here described or recommended as an amusing occupation for the 
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idle moments of the picture amateur; the possession of experience, 
sound judgment, cultivated perceptions, in fact, can alone render 
this remediable process permissible ; and these qualities can only 
reasonably be expected from the professional expert, on whom long 
and varied practice has conferred almost intuitive insight. Picture 
collectors, however, will do well, when confiding their treasures to the 
professional expert, to stipulate that the process of cleaning before 
described be made use of, or if it should be demurred to as in any 
way inapplicable, to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with 
the reasons alleged. The process isa slow, most laborious and com- 
paratively little lucrative one, and is so very liable to be demurred to 
by the ignorant and mercenary members of a profession which numbers 
perhaps more than the usual proportion of incompetent practitioners 
in its ranks. 

It would be out of place in this article to go more deeply into 
detail. I can but skim the surface of the subject. The cases in which 
the process above described is inapplicable, and the methods of over- 
coming the obstacles to it, are many and various. Their analysis 
would be virtually tantamount to an investigation, so to speak, of the 
life history of any work in question. The really learned and con- 
scientious picture doctor’s occupation indeed is, in its nature, scarcely 
less difficult and complex than that of the licensed and highly con- 
sidered pr-fessional whose province it is to cure the ills which living 
beings are heirs to. It is much to be desired that the practice of this 
by no means uninteresting or unimportant profession should be 
taken up by a more intelligent and better educated class than here- 
tofore. There is still some further useful information to be given in 
respect to mastic varnish. This su'stance unfortunately has one or 
two qualities which are in effect appreciable drawbacks—one is 
the effect of what is termed ‘ chill,’ another the peculiar appearance 
known as ‘blooming.’ The former is the more serious evil, the latter 
is, fortunately, temporary only and easily remediable. Chilling is 
induced by damp, as when a mastic-varnished picture has been hung 
for a long time in contact with a cold, damp wall; it is a decomposi- 
tion or disintegration of the coats of varnish, often down to the 
painted surface of the picture, and it may even extend into the film 
of colour i-self. The evil is a troublesome one, and may even neces- 
sitate the otherwise greatly to be avoided process of ‘ stripping ’ the 
picture. It is needless to describe it further in detail ; it is a matter 
only to be remedied by a thoroughly experienced expert. Blooming, 
however, is a slight and passing drawback only. When a picture is 
varnished with mastic, in the course of a few weeks a pale, semi- 
opaque, bluish film, something like the bloom on a plum, almo:t 
invariably exudes, or seems to settle on the previously clear and 
bright varnish. The film, however, can be entirely removed by care- 
ful rubbing with a soft silk handkerchief, or cotton wool, but the 
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operation must never be performed until the varnish has had time to 
become thoroughly dry. In mcst cases two or three months should 
be allowed to elapse before the bloom is removed, otherwise the misty 
film is liable to be rubbed into the surface of the tender varnish, which 
would in consequence be rendered permanently dull. 

A word or two now as to the frequency with which pictures should 
be revarnished. 

It need scarcely be pointed out that an excessive number of coats 
of varnish, applied one over another during a long series of years, 
would, in the long run, overload and greatly obscure pictures. I have 
before said, however, that overloading is preferable to inadequate 
application of the protecting medium. The picture expert should 
be called upon to decide whenever revarnishing appears to be neces- 
sary, when, if the work in question is found to be sufficiently varnished, 
and yet dull and sombre through lapse of time, the conscientious 
cleaner will generally chafe off the upper layer only of old, and 
replace it by a fresh coat of new varnish, and so the average proper 
quantity of the protecting medium will always remain on the picture. 
The thread of my discourse has I fear somewhat lost its continuity from 
this long disquisition on the pros and cons of varnish, and it was per- 
haps a somewhat illogical proceeding to begin at the surface of a 
picture rather than at its ground-work, but as my object is to convey 
practical information, literary order and uniformity are secondary 
considerations. It will be well, however, now to revert to our former 
method, and to suppose ourselves again in our imaginary gallery. As 
we are to begin at the beginning again, let us select the most ancient 
and venerable amongst the works before us. One of these then we 
will suppose to be a fine ‘Holy Family’ by Ghirlandaio or Botticelli, 
in either case a charming gem of Florentine fifteenth-century art. 
Like the majority of early Italian easel pictures, the work is of mode- 
rate dimensions, something under four feet high, and narrower in 
proportion. It is painted on wood or panel, and in tempera or water- 
colours. Such pictures, for obvious reasons, as a rule, are generally 
of smaller and more manageable size than works on canvas. Our 
picture at first sight seems to be wonderfully fresh and well-preserved, 
considering its venerable age. The lightsome colours are bright and 
fresh, although their lustre and suavity are rudely interfered with by 
sundry unsightly blotches, stains, and discolcured patches : these are 
the results of retouching and repainting, often most coarsely done, 
from century to century, to conceal accidental defects. They were gene- 
rally done in oil colours, which, by the natural darkening of the vehicle, 
although the retouches may at the time have exactly matched those 
of the unchangeable tempera medium with which the picture 
itself is painted, have by the carbonisation of the oil vehicle become 
obtrusively visible. The panel, moreover, is sadly warped, the surface 
irregular and uneven, and there are two or three vertical cracks which 
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some time or other have also been coarsely painted over with oil paint, 
to conceal them, which of course has changed colour and accen- 
tuated the evil. The picture being painted in tempera was originally 
protected by a strong durable varnish, applied by the artist himself. 
This has effectually locked up and preserved the colours. In the 
course of three or four centuries the work has naturally undergone 
many vicissitudes, changes of ownership and place. Coats of fresh 
varnish of various kinds have been piled up one upon another, removed 
and replaced over and over again. The picture has been sometimes left 
for long years insufficiently varnished, and exposed to eroding and 
disintegrating atmospheric influences, then varnished de novo, perhaps 
with a long accumulation of indurated house dirt, which the varnish 
has fixed and rendered a permanent obscuration. In short, our ancient 
friend on examination is found to be really in a bad way, suffering 
from a complication of diseases which old age and rough treatment 
have induced. 

The case is a difficult one, somewhat daunting even to the most 
cocksure picture quack. Even the most accomplished expert may 
be in doubt whether it would not be better, on the whole, to leave 
such a work alone, with its accumulated evidences of antiquity thick 
upon it, than to enter upon the difficult and perhaps uncertain work 
of renovation. 

Picture panels in the Italian schools are nearly always of the 
light, sappy, and comparatively non-durable woods. It is remark- 
able, indeed, that so little attention was paid in the selection of suit- 
able materials, and the carpentry is generally of a rude and primitive 
kind. Poplar, walnut, sycamore, and cypress wood, all more or less 
readily attackable by worms, that is to say, by the larve of boring 
beetles, are the principal woods employed. The panels, moreover, are 
usually of great thickness, the vertical strips fastened together with 
strong glue, and usually strengthened at the back by rough lateral 
clamps, often most injudiciously applied. In the northern schools of 
the Low Countries and Germany more care and understanding as a rule 
were shown in these respects ; the wood employed, nearly always oak, 
is stronger and more durable, and not easily attackable by insects. 
The panels, moreover, are thinner and lighter, and the carpentry in 
general more scientific. These panels, nevertheless, are ‘subject to 
maladies and drawbacks of their own, sufficiently serious and per- 
plexing. Many of the Italian panels, although seeming fairly pre- 
served both at back and front, are in their inner substance little better 
than dust and ashes—the wood fibre being completely honeycombed 
by the ravages of innumerable generations of ravening insects, con- 
verted, in fact, into a mere spongy, friable mass, liable to be fractured 
or indented by the slightest shock. Whenever there is reason to sus- 
pect that this evil is still in progress, endeavours should be made to 
extirpate the pest—no easy matter, nevertheless, for although various 
fluid applications at the back of the worm-eaten panel will dispose 
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of the living enemy, the seeds of fresh ravages may remain in the 
shape of the eggs it has deposited. A usual and perhaps effectual 
remedy for this is to inject a solution of corrosive sublimate in spirits 
of wine into the panel from the back. This process, however, should 
be had recourse to only under the best advice, and carried out by a 
careful and experienced operator. The intonaco, or prepared ground 
work spread over the panel on which the picture is painted, was 
generally much thicker and more substantial in the Italian than in 
the Flemish method, and when undermined by the boring beetle, it 
is liable to sink in in places, or to crack and run up in blisters, which 
in the end may scale off and disclose the bare wood beneath. 
Few ancient panels are without places of this kind, holes and patches 
which have been from time to time more or less skilfully filled in, 
stopped, and repainted. Sometimes, however, the irregularities of 
surface, and the fragility in. general of the picture, are such as to 
leave no alternative between rapid and ultimately fatal deterioration 
and more complex and drastic treatment. It then becomes a choice 
of evils. Pictures in this condition are treated in two ways : one is 
by what is called ‘parqueting,’ the other is by the actual transfer- 
ence of the painted film of the picture from wood to canvas. Both 
these processes are difficult and.complex in their nature ; neither of 
them should be resorted to except in extreme cases. Space will not 
allow of any description of the processes, which from the nature of the 
cases would be too lengthy and tedious. This essay has already, per- 
haps, extended to a length trying to the patience of the general reader. 
There still, however, remains for consideration the behaviour of 
pictures painted on canvas, and this is so various and seemingly 
capricious, beset by so many complications involving often difficult 
and unlooked-for problems—some common to canvas pictures in 
general, others to those of particular schools and classes—that a 
separate treatise would seem to be required in this section alone. 
I can, however, within my present limits but briefly and hastily 
indicate certain salient points and circumstances in the matter. 
These points, moreover, must be considered to be taken rather 
at random as they occur to me, since under the circumstances 
the following of any methodical thread or sequence is out of the 
question. Canvas pictures, then, are subject to great fluctuations 
of internal movement. The effects of expansion and contraction 
from changes of weather, heat and cold, moisture and dryness, are 
quite as great and as complex as in the case of pane! pictures, and 
generally speaking more evident. Naturally, this constant movement 
is a source of deterioration, and the more it can be counteracted 
and mitigated the better for the life and health, so to speak, 
of the work. It will be noted that all oil pictures on canvas of 
any age, and all eventually, are more or less covered with a network 
of fine cracks. These cracks are the natural and inevitable result of 
the movement alluded to, and they are constantly opening out or 
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closing with every notable variation of surrounding atmospheric con- 
ditions. To keep such pictures, indeed all pictures, then, as far as 
possible in equable conditions, ¢.e. to reduce ‘the liability to con- 
stant movement toa minimum, isa golden rule for their conservation. 

It will often be noted that canvases, especially if of large 
dimensions, although tightly strained and of uniform surface under 
usual conditions, become relaxed and bag out in an unsightly manner 
in continued stretches of wet weather. This isa natural effect of 
expansive movement, to be followed by inevitable contraction under 
inverse conditions. When this is the case no attempt to bring 
the picture back to its normal condition by tightening the wedges 
of the straining frame or otherwise should be made, although 
apparently the obvious remedy, inasmuch as the movement in 
question, being a natural and inevitable one under the circumstances, 
and of temporary nature only, will rectify itself. The tightening of 
the wedges of the straining frames of canvas pictures, when from any 
eauses the canvases have become permanently loose and ‘ baggy ’— 
and the wedged stretching frame is intended to subserve this purpose 
-—should only be done during long stretches of settled dry weather, 
when consequently the contraction of the canvas is at its minimum. 
One of the greatest maladies c" canvas pictures is the rising up or 
blistering and ultimate scaling off of portions of the paint. The 
principal cause of this is usually damp, as when the picture has been 
hung for a long period against a cold, damp wall, and has been at 
the same time insufficiently protected by surface varnish. In short, 
local sources of damp and excessive atmospheric moisture 1n general 
are indeed the chief enemies and sources of decay of pictures, and the 
sudden and capricious variations in this respect of the climate of our 
own country render it perhaps the least adapted for the safe 
permanent keeping of all kinds of pictures. 

The remedy for the serious evil of blistering and scaling off is 
mainly the process called ‘ back-lining,’ a process only, however, to 
be resorted to under good advice and carried out by competent 
experts. This process has the same end in view as those of 
parqueting and transference already alluded to; its modus operandi 
is, however, different. It has for its object the flattening down and 
securing the loose film of paint which from any cause has become 
more or less detached from the primed canvas ground of the picture. 
It may be briefly described as follows : 

The face of the picture to be lined is in the first instance covered 
over with several sheets of soft paper firmly pasted down ; the canvas 
is then taken off the old stretching frame, and placed with its 
papered face downwards on a smooth table or slab, and a fresh 
canvas is applied to the old one, and firmly affixed to it with a 
mixture of glue and paste. When thus pasted down the canvas is 
passed over with a hot smoothing-iron, when the heat and the 
pressure flatten down the blistered and loose portions of the paint 
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which had risen up in front, and the paste and glue being driven by 
the pressure of the hot iron through the canvas in those places, they 
are by that means fastened down again, and so the picture is brought 
to its former evenness and solidity of surface. When the process is 
completed, and the glue and paste are dry, the picture, reinforced by 
the additional backing of new canvas, is nailed down again on to the 
stretching frame, turned over, and the protecting sheets of paper 
pasted over the face of the picture washed off with warm water, and 
the process is completed. On the head of this operation in almost 
all cases some further restorative processes are necessary, more 
especially the removal of some of the old disintegrated layers of 
varnish and their replacement by fresh coats of the same substance. 
This brings us toa matter on which timely information and advice are 
especially needed. It is, unfortunately, not all canvas-painted pictures 
which can be safely submitted to the rejuvenating process ; least so is 
it in the case of the pictures of the great masters of the English 
school of the last and early part of the present century, such as 
those of Sir Joshua Reynolds, Wilkie, and others, although unluckily 
in many instances they appear to call loudly for the remedy. The 
imperfect technique of these great masters, rather than the effects of 
time and adverse conditions, is the real cause of deterioration in these 
instances. It is seldom, indeed, that any work of these great masters 
ean be safely back-lined. The prevalent excessive use of bituminous 
pigments, often applied in great volume, has rendered it dangerous, if 
not impossible, to submit the loaded and rugose surfaces to the pres- 
sure of the liner’s hot smoothing-iron, which would simply more or 
less flatten down or even melt the pigment. Such works, alas! must 
asarule be let alone. Careful conservation is then the only resource ; 
artificial remedies are too often worse than the disease. 

A word or two in conclusion on the vexed question of the pro- 
tection of pictures by glass. Unquestionably this is a most effective 
preservative measure. I am tempted to dilate on the matter, but 
space forbids. Both small and large pictures are alike benefited by 
this precaution, but in the case of large and cumbrous works 
especially, two countervailing disadvantages may fairly be taken into 
account. One is the difficulty of seeing large pictures in their 
entirety through glass, and the other is the great increase of weight 
caused by the sheets of glass, necessarily rendering the removal of 
the pictures, especially in cases of emergency, risky and difficult. 
Whenever pictures of great size are glazed, the means of quick and 
safe removal in case of alarm of fire or other necessary cause should 
be taken into account and provided for. There is still an infinity of 
matter to be brought forward on the subject, but the pages of this 
Review are not intended for the promulgation of methodic technical 
treatises, and enough has perhaps now been said for the elementary 
enlightenment of the general reader. 

J. C. Roprnsoy. 
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A DIALOGUE ON VULGARITY. 


Civis. I am sorry to find my hostess looking tired. Here am I come 
down from London, hoping for refreshment of mind and body, and 
you greet me most kindly, to be sure, but with a face for all the 
world as if you had been for weeks shut up in ‘dusky purlieus of 
the law,’ like me. 

Rustica. O, ’'m sorry if I seem to give you a dull welcome. I 
was not really feeling tired, only bored. 

Civ. Is not that the way people are tired in the country? You 
lead too healthy a life to be weary in body, but the mind, perhaps, 
gets a bit rusty now and then, so that the gear creaks when you 
would have it run nimbly ? 

Rus. Of course. That is the price we pay, on a les défauts de 
ses qualités. But I don’t think the rust on my mind is to answer 
for my dulness just now. Though I say it that shouldn’t say it, it 
was the offences of other people rather than the defects of myself 
that oppressed me, and made me no better a ‘refresher’ to you than 
you get in your dead-dull purlieus. 

Civ. Come, you must not abuse that kind of refreshment. It is not 
to be despised ; it enables me to attain to a much better, it pays my 
way into the light of your countenance—which must and shall soon 
be itself again. What a paradise is this! this stretch of sweet-smelling 
garden and still shade, and, best of all, the sense that there are 115 
miles between us and London. You won’t tell me that you can long 
be ‘bored’ here. J feel as if the large leisure of the country, though 
the wheels of one’s mind may move rather slower than in town, 
enables one to think, not merely pick out ‘ tickle points of niceness ’ 
in all manner of chicanery. 

Rus. I am giad you find it so, and I can understand your feeling. 
The accompaniments, no doubt, the scenery of life is all that could 
be wished here. But as to the materials for thinking—one 
can’t be always engaged in abstract speculation ; and I can assure 
you that the limitations and annoyances of social life in the country 
are anything but paradisaic. 

Civ. Aha! it was a tiresome visitor, was it—some village bore— 
that made you insensible for the time to your mercies in this garden, 
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that house, and that library in it ?—not the cook’s or the housemaid’s 
misdeeds, as I surmised. 

Rus. Well, yes; but it was not mere dulness or stupidity that I 
complained of. Who am I that I should call my neighbours bores ? 
No; it is vulgarity and pretension that are the real enemies of 
neighbourliness. And here you must try to be neighbourly with the 
eight or ten houses close by, or else be churlish and unsociable, and 
open to the terrible indictment of being ‘ proud’—‘ exclusive ’— 
‘fine, &c. &e. You can’t pick and choose your society, as in 
London. 

Cw. True, no doubt. But one must be very exclusive to 
escape vulgarity, even in our admirably eclectic London. 

Rus. You give the word a wide meaning. 

Civ. I think not—if I know my own meaning ; I think I should 
say that the essence of ‘vulgarity’ lies in a temper or quality of 
mind which is the same in very diverse circumstances, though 
manifesting itself in very different ways, according to the various 
conditions of life. 

Rus. But what is that ‘temper or quality of mind’? I have 
often pondered upon this stigma of vulgarity, which we affix to words, 
manners, habits of life, faces, dress, books. No one likes to incur it 
—every one who suspects that he or she lies under it is anxious to 
escape it—or at least that his children should. But where is its 
sting ? 

Civ. The origin of the word is plain enough ; but I don’t think 
it explains the peculiar odium which, as you rightly say, now attaches 
to it. Not every one of the common people—the vulqus of Latin 
speech—is vulgar; and many are so who are not of the common 
people. We must seek some other ‘note’ of vulgarity than birth 
and growing up in the classes known as ‘ wage-earning’ or ‘ working 
classes.’ 

Rus. Yes—I beg your pardon—I want to say a word to my old 
man here. Look at him as he comes up to us. He’s a great friend 
of mine, and a ‘ great character’ hereabout. He was here in my 
father’s time and my grandfather’s, and now my brother keeps him 
on, though he can do little but oversee other people’s work. We 
wouldn’t lose him for the world.—Well, Felix! what do you say to 
the weather now? You'll have to be all day watering—stock, and 
flowers, and lawn, and all. 

Felix. I'm feared so, mum. 

Rus. Felix and I put it off as long as we could; every drop of 
water here has now to be drawn from a deep well—that’s one of the 
advantages of the country. This gentleman, Felix, thinks we’ve 
nothing but blessings, a hundred miles from London—but the 
weather is provoking, isn’t it ? 

Felix. Sarvant, sir. As for th’ weather, mum, Godamoighty 
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makes that, and we must put up with ’t; not but one dew feel a bit 
anxious in moind, loike, such a season as this; the dumb creeturs, 
sir, they feels the shortness o’ water—they dew, that they dew. 

Civ. And what do you think of the prospect of a change of 
weather ? It looks a little more like rain this evening, doesn’t it ? 

Felix. 1 don’t think much on it, sir. This season, it is comicle ; 
the Lord above, He knows best—but there’s some thinks we had 
ought t’ have put up th’ prayer for rain weeks ago; as for that, | 
wouldn’t go for to set up my opinion aga’n my betters. But if I'm 
arsked, If'should say, sir, we shall hev to wait a whoile yet. But 
that won’t spoil yewer visitin’ this part, sir. Hope you'll enjy it, sir. 

Civ. I'm sure I shall, thank you; and, selfishly speaking, I’m 
glad of the fine weather ; but I wish you rain. 

Felix. Sarvant, sir; I must go and see after them boys, mum. 

Rus. Very well, Felix. Now, is not that old man an instance in 
point of what you were saying? He is rough, and homely, and 
illiterate—he can hardly spell out the names of the plants he rears, 
and they are quite unrecognisable in his pronunciation. I’m afraid 
his toilette is of the briefest, except on Sundays, or when he gets 
himself shaved—yet there is nothing vulgar about him, is there ? 

Civ. No, certainly. 

Rus. Did you notice how he greeted you—with not the smallest 
embarrassment or forwardness, just the proper observance due? And 
how, when he had become the principal speaker, he included us both 
in the conversation, as it is of the essence of good breeding to do ? 
And how he would not set up his own opinion against those who 
must know better ? 

Civ. Very true ; and though, as you tell me, he is a ‘character,’ 
I dare say that in courtesy and good breeding there are many to 
match him among your working people. 

Rus. Oh dear, yes ! 

Civ. I'm bound to say I’ve found the same in London. My old 
clerk, for instance, has beautiful manners—I never observe any 
failure in good breeding, either with superiors, inferiors, or equals. 

Rus. Ah! but is it not mostly among the elder people that one 
finds good manners? The younger generation is very deficient in 
them, even here; and surely the manners of young people of the 
working classes in London now are a byword of reproach—Arry and 
’Arriet! Now why is that? Is it modern education, or easy 
travelling, or the influence of American and colonial habits ? 

Civ. Probably all those causes combined, and others with them. 

Rus. And what are they? Do let us thrash out the subject—we 
are still far from the definition of that ‘temper or quality of mind’ 
you spoke of in which is the essence of vulgarity. 

Civ. Very well; but I shall need your help in discussion and 
definition. Perhaps another concrete instance would help us. Tell 
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me, what was the provocation you had suffered just before I arrived ? 
I gather that you had a sample of vulgarity then, as just now of good 
breeding. 

Rus. Oh, I don’t like to seem censorious. But the visitor whom 
you succeeded is—is—I must say she exemplifies the word vulgar if 
ever woman did. 

Civ. Who is she ? 

Rus. She’s our nearest neighbour here beyond our own village ; 
her husband bought Mr. Raikes’s property eight or ten years ago. 
They’re not people deficient in education by any means, but their 
one consuming passion seems to be to assert themselves and their 
‘ position,’ and find out what will best enable them to do so more and 
more. What is ‘the thing’ and what is not ‘the thing ’—-what ‘ our 
cousin Sir Hercules Bere and my brother-in-law Lord de Mustard’ 
do—what ‘my last year’s bill at Madame Elise’s was’ (she positively 
told me that to-day)—Oh dear! how sick one does get of it all. My 
feelings are dreadfully un-Christian, 'm afraid, for some time after 
she has been here ! 

Civ. I should certainly say there are many ‘notes’ of vulgarity 
in such talk as you describe. 

Rus. Sound them, pick them. out, then. Showing off one’s 
advantages is not always vulgar; else my little niece’s innocent 
delight in her new frock would be so. 

Civ. Does not your word self-assertion strike the keynote of 
vulgarity? The child’s pleasure in the new frock has none—the 
pleasure is simply and honestly in the frock, with no arriére-pensée, 
no pluming of self in it. 

Rus. Is not another note ostentation ?—the pleasure, I mean, in 
mere cost and expense, without regard to the ends for which they 
have been incurred, the liking for possessions merely because they 
represent a great deal of money ? 

Civ. Yes—though perhaps we should rather say that ostenta- 
tion is a symptom of the vulgar tone of mind, but not essential to it. 
Vulgarity is not always ostentatious, though ostentation is always 
vulgar. And you may be ostentatiously mean and sordid, just as 
you may be ostentatiously magnificent and expensive. It is true, 
ostentatious vulgarity is generally of an expensive, luxurious, sen- 
suous kind in England now. But I think we must hold that the 
self-assertive temper is at the bottom of all ostentation, as of all 
other symptoms of vulgarity. 

Rus. Are we to lay it down, then, that self-assertion is the funda- 
mental characteristic, the root of vulgarity ? 

Civ. It would seem so. 

Rus. But are you sure that your definition will hold good ? 
Surely we have known many self-assertive people who, nevertheless, 
are not vulgar. They are disagreeable, offensive, tyrannical, but 
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they have the manners of good society ; there is no vulgarity about 
them. 

Civ. I doubt it, I doubt it very much. In so far as they are 
self-assertive, I should call them vulgar. But their vulgarity is 
coerced into abeyance, no doubt—or at least disguised—by force of 
habit and social pressure ; by the existence, even in their own minds, 
much more in the society in which they live, of a noble ideal. 

Rus. Oh, it is well spoken! I never thought you would have 
such a good word for our poor modern society. 

Civ. You are pleased to be ironic, but I am not afraid of eating 
my words. I repeat, the upper classes in this country have still— 
however overlaid and obscured in some quarters—a noble ideal of 
social behaviour. That it is a survival cannot, I fear, be denied. 
But it rests with us that the survival may endure to be the parent of 
a nobler ideal to come. 

Rus. I am not ironic, I do assure you—I am interested and im- 
pressed. But I must own that ‘ vulgarity ’ seems to me to be assert- 
ing itself as pretty nearly identical with original sin; in a word, 
selfishness. Now, ‘ Selfishness is a serious fault ’—as the copy-books 
say—no doubt. But to take the word as defining any special evil or 
vice in human proceedings is surely much as if you were to say that 
‘morbid action’ defines a disease. 

Civ. Pray observe, it is self-assertion we lay down as of the 
essence of vulgarity. Vulgarity, I take it, is a matter of social life— 
it is a temper of mind whose atmosphere (so to say) is the society of 
our fellow-creatures. It has no meaning apart from the give and 
take of every day. And though, no doubt, if you hold that human 
nature is degenerate, you must trace vulgarity, like all other 
blemishes in human conduct, to this degeneracy, yet vulgarity is a 
secondary, not a primary, evil. 

Rus. I don’t quite take your meaning. 

Civ. I mean that it springs (I suppose) from the perverse, in- 
ordinate self-love in us all—from Original Sin, if you will; but it is 
exaggeration to call it sin in itself. 

Rus. Well, yes—I suppose so. 

Civ. A man may be very selfish without being in the least 
vulgar. Some of the great personages of the Italy of the Renaissance, 
for instance, were probably of a consummate selfishness—but they 
were not vulgar ; they were also people of consummate ‘ good taste ” 
in ordering a magnificent life, in which each played his part, as far 
as social observances go, with all dignity and courtesy. Napoleon, 
on the other hand, I should say, was vulgarly selfish. His aspira- 
tions never rose above those of a common, greedy soldier of fortune, 
on a very large scale. Mere size and bulk—the Brobdingnag ideal— 
seems to have been his from first to last: the bulk of his own 
achievements. 
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Rus. Surely that is what you see in all great conquerors. 

Civ. Surely not, in any modern instance so nakedly. Just as 
your vulgar parvenue woman of fashion exults over the big figures of 
her milliner’s bill to glorify herself, so he gloated over the big 
figures of his big battalions and of his square miles of territory, and 
counted the heads of his vassal kings, to glorify himself. Setting 
aside the callous wickedness of the thing, none but a thoroughly 
vulgar conqueror would have carried on as he did after 1807. And 
socially, I believe, he was always and obviously the parvenu. How 
it strikes one, in reading of his squabbles with his fate at St. Helena, 
what wngentlemanlike behaviour was his to Sir Hudson Lowe! But 
I beg your pardon, I am dilating too long on ‘a modern instance.’ 
This vulgar Napoleon has had a great deal of vulgar admiration, and 
it is a subject on which my feelings run away with me. 

Rus. Yes! if it became the illogical sex so to address the logical, 
I should venture to recall you to the point. Not ‘Was Napoleon 
vulgar ?’ but ‘ What is vulgarity ?’ is our question. 

Civ. True. I stand reproved. Let us collect our conclusions so 
far. Vulgarity is a fruit of selfishness, but selfishness and vulgarity 
are not convertible terms. Vulgarity is the obtrusively assertive 
temper of the self—the ego, in social-life. Will that do? 

Rus. Rather a cumbersome definition—but it is difficult, no 
doubt, to put the matter both briefly and accurately ; and I, at any 
rate, am not prepared with a better at this moment. Yet I doubt if 
it will cover all the field, lengthy as it is. In the first place, surely 
you must needs take ‘self’ in an extended sense. Much vulgarity 
consists rather in the assertion of family than of individual claims. 

Civ. Of course. But, mark you, it is by reason that they are 
his own that the vulgar man asserts and pushes forward the claims 
of his family and position. 

Rus. Yes. Well, I grant it is an extended self-assertion. But 
how do you explain the stigma—which we feel to be just—attaching 
to certain books, songs, plays, as vulgar? How can self-assertion be 
ascribed to a book or a play ? 

Civ. Vulgar books and plays describe vulgar life—the way in 
which vulgar people live and behave—and so minister to vulgar 
tastes. The vulgar mind contemplates its own image in the vulgar 
book or play, and loves the contemplation; and so vulgarity is 
propagated in ever fresh growths. 

Rus. A frightful picture ! 

Civ. Don’t laugh! I am not laughing, most gentle lady, but 
speak forth the words of truth and soberness. Did it never strike 
you what a deplorable difference exists between the songs and ditties 
that please ‘the people’ now, and the old songs and ditties that 
pleased their ancestors ? 

Rus. Certainly, it has struck me; only the other day I was 
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turning over a collection of old ballads in the library here, and com- 

paring them with the popular songs my schoolboy nephew picks up. 
And the contrast is humiliating, for people especially who believe 
in ‘ progress’ and ‘ education ’ for the million. 

Civ. Humiliating indeed! Some one said, ‘Let me make the songs 
of a people and you may make its laws.’ And certainly popular verse— 
the verse that is the outcome of popular life—is a thing of power always, 

‘though not always, alas! a thing of beauty. It is made of the force 
of loving and liking in thousands of hearts, and in reflex action it sways 
thousands more. In that light, am I not justified in calling the 
contrast deplorable between (say) ‘ Chevy Chase’ and ‘ The Man that 
broke the Bank at Monte Carlo;’ between ‘The Nut-brown Maid” 
and ‘Two Lovely Black Eyes’? And we might multiply instances 
ad infinitum. 

Rus. I heartily agree with you. And I suppose you mean to 
insist on the significance of the contrast, that, whereas the popular 
mind in former times produced and delighted in songs and ballads 
which were not vulgar, the popular mind now produces and delights 
in vulgar songs ? 

Civ. Just so. The natural growth of verse, springing out of the 
life of the people at large, from three to five hundred years ago, 
was often rough and homely; but there was no vulgarity in it. It 
was simple, straightforward, unconventional—picturing a social life 
which, with all its roughness and rudeness, had dignity and even 
beauty in it, even for the lowliest in the social order. 

Rus. But—forgive me—what has all this to say to vulgarity or the 
absence of vulgarity, if vulgarity is in essence self-assertion in social 
life ? 

Civ. Much; and I will try to set it out if you will suffer some 
length of discourse, and forgive me if I seem pedantic. 

Rus. Most willingly ; proceed. 

Civ. I should say, then, that the difference between the popular 
songs of old England and modern England illustrates and enforces 
our definition of vulgarity as ‘self-assertion in social life,’ for this 
reason, that the native soil of that self-assertion is in the lack of any 
ideal of society, of any ideal of order and beauty in social affairs. 
An ‘idea’ is the shaping principle in thought; a ‘social ideal’ 
implies co-ordination and subordination of individuals, and families, 
and classes in an harmonious whole of society, in which, by co-operation 
of individuals and classes in their various appropriate functions, a 
beautiful and dignified human life may be carried on. Now my 
contention is that such an ideal of social life was (with all their 
offences and shortcomings in practice) possessed by the middle ages, 
but that it has fallen gradually into abeyance, if not decay, in modern 
times. 


Rus. Surely you take a very rose-coloured view of medieval 
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society. Think of the cruelties and oppressions that went on, from 
which modern society. is delivered. 

Civ. I do not forget them, but they are not germane to our present 
discussion. Remember, our subject is mere vulgarity, want of 
‘ good taste’ in social affairs. No doubt there is much less down- 
right cruelty, and much less open oppression of the weak by the 
strong, in modern than in medieval society. And there is less 
roughness and rudeness on the whole. But we have this special 
product of vulgarity which they had not ; a product whose essential 
characteristic is self-assertion—self-obtrusion in social life. In 
those ages, to which our modern enlightenment often looks back 
with a supercilious eye, every man, however poor, could feel that he 
was part and parcel of a great whole of society. It was an uncon- 
scious feeling, no doubt, for the most part, but it was none the less 
powerful. He had his proper place in this society, he had his betters 
and his fellows in things temporal ; and the great Church catholic, the 
most imposing power in the medizval world, ceaselessly proclaimed 
to him that in things eternal he had his own indefeasible heritage in 
her, equal to that of any prince in the land—in visible evidence of 
which he had as good a right in her great cathedrals, at her splendid 
services, as the rich and great. What a contrast now! It is every 
man for himself, or every class for itself, and probably no God for 
any of us. The man of the vulgus, the common people, no longer 
feels that he has his post in the commonwealth, in the general order 
of temporal society, while sharing in a priceless heritage in a vast 
spiritual society. In temporal affairs he is one of a class, to fight 
other classes who happen to be struggling, each against each, on the 
soil of England ; but it doesn’t matter to society at large how he 
behaves or how he fares. If he is ‘religious,’ he probably has his 
little sectarian ideal for saving his own soul, but even in religion his 
ideal is poor, selfish, petty. Such a condition of mind is the fertile 
nidus of vulgarity in social behaviour, and the stifling of all true 
courtesy between man and man, of all sense of the fitness of things 
in daily life, of all ‘ good taste,’ in short, in the highest sense. Let 
me read to you something I came upon just now in the book I had 
in the train. 

Rus. A bulky volume for travelling! It must be interesting, 
for your hand—let alone your mind—to carry iton a journey. What 
is it? 

Civ. It is worth the handling and reading, which is much more 
than can often be said for railway literature as specially provided nowa- 
days. By the way, thatisa notable product, for the most part, of our 
vulgarity! Well, I came on this passage which struck me in my 
book, Sir Francis Doyle’s Reminiscences and Opinions :— 

Because I call myself a Tory, I am not therefore blind to the many terrible 
aspects of modern life ; and I see, for one thing, how the rapid and unorganised 
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overgrowth of a populace which this so-called civilisation has mainly dragged into 
being, though it may have increased the resources of the capitalist, though it may 
foster trade (as if the souls of men had been created to be always interchanging 
commodities, and for no other purpose whatever), has nevertheless impoverished 
and degraded large masses of my fellow-countrymen. I find it difficult not to 
suppose that the British peasant of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, in spite 
of his rough surroundings, and the fearful hardships he was often forced to undergo, 


yet filled his place upon earth with more dignity and satisfaction than the majority 
of his descendants." 


Rus. Yes, that is a striking passage ! it falls in with and enforces 
many rueful thoughts one has about England now. But how do 
these considerations square with your view of vulgarity as the asser- 
tion of self in social life? Is there not a paradox involved? ‘The 
peasant filled his place upon earth with more dignity and satisfac- 
tion ;’ well then, was not. his own worth, his own dignity, more 
present to him then than now, and would not his individualism, his 
egoism if you will, be more asserted ? 

Cw. The paradox is only apparent. The very pith and marrow 
of my contention is that there was in the middle ages no raison @étre 
for self-assertion in social behaviour, because of the existence of a 
noble ideal of ordered society, however imperfectly carried out, which 
then saturated men’s thoughts; of which society each man could 
feel himself a part without any advertising of his claim. This ideal 
still survives to a considerable extent in the upper classes of this 
country, partly through family tradition, partly through intellectual 
culture, which keeps them in contact, more or less, with the past; 
last, not least, through the influence of the Christian religion. And 
accordingly our upper classes (with some grievous exceptions) do 
on the whole behave themselves without vulgarity, without any 
gross self-assertion in social life. 

Rus. But do you think that true only of the upper classes ? 

Civ. I fear that the conception of a dignified society, in which 
each self has its own place without pushing or swaggering, is much 
decayed in the nation at large. But I should say (I hope your ex- 
perience will bear me out) that there is still here and there in our 
towns, and to a great extent in the country, the survival that I speak 
of among the working people. I fear that there is much less of it 
in the great middle class, and for this reason, that there is more 
pushing and struggling for money and ‘position’ in the middle 
class than elsewhere in English society ; and so that ill product of 
modern life, vulgarity, or self-assertion in things social, tends more 
and more to oust and kill whatever lingers of the old ideal. 

Rus. Ah! there (I am sorry to say, for my feeling is with you), 
I think, is a very weak point in your attack. Surely mere condemna- 
tion of the whole drift of modern progress cannot be sound or helpful. 


1 Reminiscences and Opinions of Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 1813-1885 (5th ed.), 
p- 34. 
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To condemn the pushing and struggling of English life (and that is 
what you imply by stigmatising it as vulgar, or the parent of vul- 
garity) seems to me mere futile railing against the Zeitgeist. After 
all, it is this pushing and struggling that has built up the fabric of 
our civilisation. 

Civ. Is it an altogether admirable fabric? I might emphasise 
Sir Francis Doyle’s words again: ‘Civilisation,’ he says, ‘has no 
doubt added much to the comfort of the well-to-do classes, but what 
has it done for the very poor?’ That consideration is a very grave 
per contra in reckoning our gains. And even for the well-to-do, the 
great middle class whose case we were just now more particularly 
considering, it is not all gain. The volume of material comfort has 
increased, but the happiness and dignity of life have not. They 
seem rather to have diminished, if we may trust the general com- 
plaints of restlessness, weariness, over-excitement and ennui that are 
to be heard. All these are signs and effects of the destruction of 
the old social ideal—vulgarity is another. 

Rus. Vous préchez une convertie—with all this I agree. But 
you miss my point. Modern progress has, no doubt, many draw- 
backs and disadvantages. But it is useless—in other words wrong-— 
to contend against its main drift. -The old ‘social ideal’ has passed 
away for the country at large, and we can’t restore it. We must 
make the best of the pushing, self-assertive spirit of our own times. 
I regret it, and dislike it as youdo; but we cannot alter it—we must 
take the bad with the good as it comes. 

Civ. No, we must not. There is no mustin it. The spirit of 
struggle and enterprise was in our forefathers as in us ; it belongs to 
our English temperament and character. But it need not make us 
vulgar, any more than it made them so. I must insist once more, 
at the risk of its being ad nauseam, that this is a question of ideals. 
What is the dominant conception, in the average mind, of our 
national society, and of the relation of the average individual to that 
society ? Is the ideal of the ‘ social fabric’ that ofa huge joint-stock 
company for the accumulation and distribution of material comfort 
and luxury, in which shares are to be struggled for with a single eye 
to the profit of the individual and his immediate belongings? Or is 
it that of a commonwealth whose members shall take account of 
other matters as having precedence of luxury and even comfort ; in 
which the order and dignity of the national life as a whole are held 
of primary importance, and every member of the same, whatever 
degree of material comfort he and his family enjoy or aim at enjoying, 
feels that he has his own place and dignity as contributing to and 
sharing in the general well-being? Here are two ideals; I contend 
that, according as one or the other sways men’s minds, society will 
be vulgar or not. 

Rus. Once more, I agree. I recognise the justice of your discrimi- 
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nation between the ‘ two ideals’ and their consequences. But alas ! 
is not the first too evidently the dominant ideal now ? All the protests 
and arguments of the minority won’t alter the whole set and drift 
of national life, won’t change the general conception of what is 
profitable for each and for all. 

Civ. To that I say, no surrender. In a remnant has always been 
salvation. Believe me, ifa wise and determined minority set themselves 
on realising a noble ideal of life, that ideal will permeate far beyond 
their own ken. 

Rus. Brave words, but vague. ‘Realise a noble ideal of life!’ 
But how? that is always the question of questions. How contend 
with ‘an ideal’ which has shaped itself in men’s minds out of a 
hundred converging tendencies, all utterly beyond individual control ? 
How substitute for that ideal another, which was shaped by the 
tendencies of a past time, no more to be recalled than the age of the 
Hebrew patriarchs ? 

Civ. I am not supposing it either possible or desirable that our 
conception of society should reproduce that of any past age in detail. 
But what I contend for is that any social ideal, to be worthy of 
the dignity of human-kind, ought to conceive of society as a 
whole, in whose well-being each individual should feel himself 
concerned, not as a fortuitous congeries of scramblers for place 
and wealth. 

Rus. But how (I must be pertinacious), how is any such ideal to 
be fostered under modern conditions ? 

Civ. The how, I fear, would lead us far beyond our modest 
problem. We put to ourselves merely the question, What is vulgarity ? 
—a question merely of social behaviour, though hanging doubtless 
upon graver questions. But we seem to have made some definite 
answer in that: matter of vulgarity—that its essence is in the self- 
assertive, self-obtrusive tone of modern social life, and that it springs 
from the modern lack of a dignified and noble ideal of society. And 
now let us be fully persuaded in our own minds. Ideals are mighty, 
though for the most part held and acted on unconsciously. But 
it is they who scrutinise and appraise ideals—who have distinct 
conceptions of what is valuable in life—it is they who sway the 
minds of the throng of hasty wayfarers. Let us be fully persuaded 
in our own minds. If we are, if we hold and prize our ideal, depend 
upon it we shall act upon it, and get others to act upon it. If our 
cherished ideal of life contradicts and excludes vulgarity, our ways 
of life will do so too ; and ways of life are contagious. 

Rus. You are more sanguine than I am; the current is too strong. 
People aim now at little but the increase of personal and family 


comfort—of personal and family consequence. No, the current is 
too strong. 
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Civ. Shall I remind you of some words concerning them — 


Who, rowing hard against the stream, 
Saw distant gates of Eden gleam, 
And did not dream it was a dream ? 


Ideals are not only for the life to come—they are the salvation of 
the life that now is when they are held in the noble and steadfast 
mind. Row against the stream. Do not think it of no use to take 
large views of life—to concern yourself, though in ever so little a 
corner of your country, with the public interest; to rate the 
causas vivendi above mere living with any amount of material 
facilities and agréments. I preach to myself—let me presume so 
far with you too. And I will venture to assert one thing: people who, 
in all simplicity and humility, aim thus will be ‘a stream of tendency 
making against’ vulgarity in the country ; and if they behave them- 
selves accordingly, they will personally be preserved from that 
insidious form of self-assertion known as ‘ priggishness.’ 

Rus. Well! ‘I thank you for your good counsel ’—and I will lay 
it to heart. 

Civ. Mind, I don’t claim to have disposed of our subject. Our 
definition may well need additions and qualifications. But our 
discussion has illumined the matter somewhat to my mind—I hope 
to yours ? 


Rus. Certainly it has. Ah! there is my brother. 
Civ. A la bonne hewre—a living exemplar of courtesy and good- 
breeding—and not the least aware that he is so! 
THEO. CHAPMAN. 
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THE DECAY OF CLASSICAL QUOTATION 


In Le Lys Rouge, by M. Anatole France, a work not on all grounds, or 
for all persons, to be recommended, there is the following passage : 
“Schmoll est sans rancune. C'est une vertu de sa race. II n’en veut 
pas 4 ceux qu'il persécute. Un jour montant l’escalier de I’Institut, 
en compagnie de Renan et d’Oppert, il rencontra Marmet, et lui 
tendit la main. Marmet refusa de la prendre, et dit: “Je ne vous 
connais pas.” ‘Me prenez-vous pour une inscription latine ?” 
répliqua Schmoll.’ 

The retort may have been suggested by a remark of Charles 
Lamb, too familiar even for quotation. It is, I suppose, directed by 
M. France, himself a classical scholar of equal brilliancy and learning, 
against the school of recondite investigators who know all the ‘dead 
languages’ except Latin and Greek. One of them, a great authority, 
I believe, on Accadian seals, expressed or implied in a recent contro- 
versy the rather startling opinion that by retpaxvxdos duaka, 
Herodotus meant not a four-wheeled wagon, but a wagon in each 
of whose wheels there were four spokes. The father of history, in 
one of those exquisite sentences where the appearance of childlike 
innocence marks a profound and penetrating judgment of human 
affairs and others, says that a certain theorist, having raised the 
argument into the unseen, cannot be refuted. M. France, through 
the mouth of M. Schmoll, hints that there are men with a high 
reputation for learning, which they maintain so long, and so long 
only, as they confine themselves to subjects where the ordinary 
critic cannot follow them. This new learning has survived the 
laborious scepticism of Sir George Cornewall Lewis and the polite 
irony of Mr. Jowett, who observed that the deciphering of inscriptions 
was a healthy amusement under a blue sky. It is sometimes 
assumed to have superseded the old-fashioned scholarship, which 
doubtless has its limitations. I recollect, for instance, being advised 
by a clergyman of the Church of England not to read the New 
Testament in the original tongue, for fear of spoiling my Greek 
prose, in which there was nothing to spoil. An eminent scholar, 
who, being tired of college lectures, condescended to accept a 
country living, was described by an old friend who went to stay 
with him as preaching in the morning in the style of Cicero and in 
the afternoon in the style of Tacitus. Neither style appeared to 
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disturb the slumbers of his parishioners. ‘He autem observationes,’ 
as an undergraduate once wrote, in the style neither of Tacitus nor of 
Cicero, ‘neque hice sunt, neque illic.” But these observations are 
neither here nor there. 

An eminent living statesman was once asked whether he thought it 
possible that Mr. Pitt could have spoken in the House of Commons after 
drinking three bottles of port. He replied, ‘You must remember 
that he was addressing an audience very few of whom had drunk less 
than two.’ It is often asserted that in the unreformed House of 
Commons, as in the exclusive society of the old Whig and Tory 
cliques, classical scholarship, like the power of carrying liquor, was 
general, if not universal. I saw a correspondence the other day on 
the alleged decline of classical quotation, in which everybody seemed 
to agree that the capacity for understanding Homer and Virgil had 
gone out with ruffles and swords, or at least with stocks and coaches. 
This would certainly be odd if it were true; but it is not true. 
Mr. Gladstone, it has been said, is the last man who will ever quote 
Lucretius in Parliament. Except for the familiar tag which begins, 
‘Suave mari magno,’ he was probably the first. ‘Say what you’ve 
got to say, don’t quote Latin, and sit down,’ was the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s advice toa new member. But the Duke only sat in the unreformed 
House, and was possibly hitting at Peel. A late professor failed in 
debate because he violated all the three maxims of the Duke. He 
might have disregarded the second with impunity. There never was a 
more persistent quoter of Horace than the Duke’s colleague, Sir Robert 
Peel. He did not abate his practice after 1832. In. 1866 Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Lowe, both as good scholars as ‘Peel, almost 
exhausted the second book of the ‘.Eneid,’ and left the Trojan horse 
without a leg to stand on. ‘Does my right honourable friend 
know how the passage continues?’ ‘My right honourable friend 
stops at what is for him a very convenient point; but let me refresh 
his recollection of the lines which immediately follow.’ Virgil was 
treated as if he had been a living writer of despatches, instead of a 
poet whose language was no longer spoken, and who had been dead 
nearly nineteen hundred years. Mr. Disraeli, whose own incursions 
into classical literature were neither frequent nor fortunate, sneered 
at Peel for never making a Latin quotation which had not already 
received the meed of Parliamentary applause. To Horace, the 
British Isles were the other end of the world, and he could not have- 
conceived or imagined that his works would ever have been read 
in them, except by a Roman governor or legionary. 

It would be interesting to trace the history of classical quotation. 
The habit may degenerate into mere literary and rhetorical vanity, 
as Lord Rosebery thinks that it did with Chatham. But if we want 
to understand the peculiar virtue of a Horatian or Virgilian allusion 
we must goa good deal further back than Chatham’s time. Why 
did Bacon write in Latin? Because, though a master, and not an 
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unconscious master, of the noblest English prose, he thought that 
modern languages would ‘play the bankrupt with books.’ He 
did not, in short, believe that English would last. Although he 
lived in a great age of enterprise and discovery, the future of his 
mother tongue was beyond even his powers of vision. Philosophic 
treatises are no longer written, diplomatic correspondence is no 
longer conducted, in what was meant for Latin, though it would 
have ‘made Quintilian stare and gasp.’ Where, then, it may be 
asked, is the use of classical quotations? They have survived the 
only excuse for them. The reason for their existence is gone. 
They are mere pedantry and affectation. I will not say that if 
other people don’t like them I do, because that would be at once 
arrogant and inconclusive. Nor will I retort that a universal 
language is still put forward as an ideal, and that I prefer Greek or 
Latin to Volapuk. I have no wish to be thought flippant. But 
look at those parts which practical men always profess to hold in 
so much esteem. Sir Henry Maine, who was certainly not an 
impulsive enthusiast, may have gone too far when he wrote that, 
‘ except the blind forces of nature, nothing moves in this world which 
is not Greek in its origin.’ But it is a hoary platitude that a few 
great masters of language and of life have uttered in imperishable 
words truths which are to all countries and all ages the same. 
Their writings are known, and, except in the dreariest epoch of the 
world’s history, have been known since they were composed to the 
‘gentlemen of the intellect’ all over the world. To that circle, 
neither small nor unimportant, they speak more eloquently, more 
directly, more immediately than pages of original or pseudo- 
original argument in any modern lingo. Every one knows Lord 
Carteret’s dying quotation from Homer, if only as an impressive 
lesson in the unity of history and the nothingness of time. 

The superstition that the classics are obsolete is sufficiently 
refuted by Mr. Mackail’s History of Latin Literature (John 
Murray). A more delightful book it would be difficult to find. Mr. 
Mackail is a critical enthusiast, and there can be no better 
combination. When Bentley’s daughter reproached him with spend- 
ing so much of his time on the works of others, instead of writing 
books of his own, he replied with the humility of a true scholar that 
he could not hope to rival those ‘old fellows,’ but that on their shoulders 
he had a commanding position. Bentley was not always humble, 
and he failed to realise that the worst thing we can do with the 
classics is to rewrite them. But that such an intellect as his 
should have been cheerfully devoted to mere explanation and 
correction is a marvellous tribute to the permanent value of what he 
corrected, or at least explained. ‘It is,’ says Mr. Mackail at the 
beginning of his chapter on Lucretius, ‘it is hardly an exaggeration 
to say that the Rome of Cicero is as familiar to modern English 
readers as the London of Queen Anne, to readers of modern France as 
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the Paris of Louis Quatorze.’ But, as he proceeds to point out, the 
figure of the great philosophical poet of the Roman Republic is 
shrouded in a darkness as impenetrable as that which encompasses 
Shakespeare’s. Nobody has yet suggested—why does not somebody 
suggest ?—that Cicero wrote the De Rerum Natura. It would be 
more plausible than the theory that Bacon wrote Hamlet. Cicero, 
it must be admitted, composed a famous hexameter which is not 
quite on a level with ‘Insatiabiliter deflevimus eternumque. But 
Bacon indited a poem which is extant, which may be found in Mr. 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, and in spite of which men not certified 
as lunatics believe that he was the author of ‘ Take, O take those lips 
away, of ‘Who is Sylvia?’ and of the Dirge in Cymbeline. St. 
Jerome, the first Broad Churchman, as Bishop Thirlwall called him, 
is our sole authority for the life of Lucretius, and from him Tennyson 
took the story of his poem. St. Jerome does not go so far as to 
say that Cicero wrote Lucretius. His own lion would have devoured 
him if he had. But he says that Cicero emended Lucretius, and 
no one says that Bacon anticipated Theobald. 

A French critic speaks of some poetry which he admired as ‘ beau 
comme la prose. The remark could only have been made by a 
Frenchman and in reference to French literature. But there is a 
curious contrast between the archaic vigour of Lucretius’s verse and 
the polished smoothness of Cicero’s prose. Cicero and Lucretius were 
contemporaries. To go from Lucretius to Virgil—his junior by only 
a quarter of a century—is almost like going from Spenser to 
Wordsworth, who were separated by two centuries and a half. On 
the other hand, Latin prose, though it took other forms, never 
became more perfectly finished after Cicero’s death, so that nearly a 
hundred and fifty years later than that event Quintilian declared appre- 
ciation of Cicero to be the criterion of progress, the touchstone of 
taste. ‘Cicero’s unique and imperishable glory,’ writes Mr. Mackail, 
‘is not, as he thought himself, that of having put down the revolu- 
tionary movement of Catiline, nor, as later ages thought, that of 
having rivalled Demosthenes in the Second Philippic or confuted 
atheism in the De Naturé Deorum. It is that he created a language 
which remained for sixteen centuries that of the civilised world, and 
used that language to create a style which nineteen centuries have 
not replaced, and in some respects have scarcely altered.’ Erasmus 
lived more than 1,400 years after Quintilian; but Erasmus, like 
Quintilian, was an imitator of Cicero. The echo of the famous ‘ esse 
videatur,’ with which Cicero was accused of too often ending his 
sentences, may be heard in the contemporary rhetoric of Parliament 
and the platform. When Mommsen called Cicero a journalist he 
meant to depreciate him; but never before or since did a long- 
suffering class receive so splendid a compliment. Mommsen wrote 
his brilliant account of the transition between the Republic and the 
Empire—the most attractive part of his history—in the apparent beliet 
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that the vilification of Cicero was necessary to the glorification of 
Cesar. In Mommsen’s eyes the Empire was the deliverance of the 
people from the thraldom of the aristocracy, and Cesar was the 
popular hero. Cicero did not survive the Civil War, which continued 
after Csar’s death. It is a period which can never lose its fascina- 
tion for educated mankind. Czsar and Antony fought in it. Its 
poet was Catullus, and the correspondence of Cicero is the chief source 
of our information in regard to it. 

‘ Cesar,’ says Mommsen, ‘ is the entire and perfect man.’ Sucha 
judgment lacks distinction, and might by an unfavourable critic be 
called crude. Mr. Mackail says, with more effect because with less 
violence, that ‘the combination of literary power of the very first 
order with his unparalleled military and political genius is perhaps 
unique in history.’ Intellectually he was as much above Napoleon 
as Napoleon was above Wellington, or as Wellington was above 
Grant. Cicero, his political opponent, who hated and dreaded him, 
pronounced him to be an orator of the highest rank; and of oratory 
even Mommsen would admit that Cicero was a judge. Czsar, the 
only man identified by that world-wide symbol of imperial rule, was 
himself, perhaps, too great a master of style to be what is called a 
‘patron of letters.’ That position was reserved for Augustus, who 
was not an author. Ben Jonson has described in The Poetaster the 
graceful and easy footing on which Horace, Ovid, and Virgil 
enjoyed the friendship of the Emperor. Ovid, as we know, fell 
into disgrace, not, as Mr. Mackail remarks, because he wrote improper 
poetry, but for some more personal reason which can no longer be 
discovered. Virgil remained the darling of the Court, and became 
the imperishable glory of the Roman world. Mr. Mackail is a great 
authority on Virgil, whom he has translated. But I cannot think he 
is altogether just to the Eclogues. He says that their ‘execution is 
uncertain, hesitating, sometimes extraordinarily feeble.’ He speaks 
of their immature and tremulous cadences. He declares that ‘ there 
are lines in more than one Eclogue which remind one, in every- 
thing but their languor, of the flattest parts of Lucretius.’ If the 
Eclogues are read with the idyls of Theocritus, or immediately after 
them, they may appear weak and forced, though there are golden pas- 
sages whose fascination cannot be destroyed. But, as Mr. Mackail him- 
self elsewhere urges, Virgil was not a mixture of Theocritus, and 
Hesiod,and Homer. The imitative characterof Latin literature does not 
mean that the Roman poets were all copyists. It was the fashion, 
or the rule, expressed by Horace and followed by all, to regard the 
Greek poets as unapproachable models of excellence, to which 
every one should get as near as he could. Virgil was a keen 
observer and a passionate lover of nature. 

It is curious that, while Mr. Mackail dwells so much upon 
Theocritus in criticising the Eclogues, he never once mentions 
Hesiod in his account of the Georgics, ‘in mere technical finish the 
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most perfect work of Latin, or perhaps of any literature.’ The 
tenth Satire of Juvenal, a poet to whom Mr. Mackail is hardly just, 
is at least as highly finished as any of the Georgics. The ‘ Aeneid,’ 
which has been more quoted in all civilised countries and in all sub- 
sequent ages than any other poem ever written, was not finished at all. 
On the equally fruitless and endless comparison between the ‘ A®neid ’ 
and the ‘Iliad’ or the ‘ neid’ and the ‘Odyssey’ Mr. Mackail 
has some excellent remarks. ‘No great work of art,’ as he truly 
says, ‘can be usefully judged by comparison with any other great 
work of art. It may, indeed, be interesting and fertile to compare 
one with another, in order to seize more sharply and appropriate more 
vividly the special beauty of each. But to press comparison further, 
and to depreciate one because it has not what is the special quality 
of the other, is to lose sight of the function of criticism.’ The most 
illustrious admirer of Virgil was unacquainted with Homer. But if 
Dante could have read the Homeric poems it is not likely, though 
it is possible, that his reverence for Virgil would have been diminished. 
It might be plausibly argued that Virgil owed as much to Lucretius 
as to Homer, and Mr. Mackail quotes from the twelfth book of 
the ‘ Aneid’ a simile which Lucretius might have made. Virgil, 
however, has got beyond criticism, and no critic can any longer 
affect his position in the world of thought. A charm which defies 
analysis, an unearthly beauty which only Tennyson has expressed, a 
haunting pathos which has appealed to religious minds more power- 
fully than any Christian poem except the Divine Comedy, have 
established Virgil for ever. ‘Deep in the general heart of man his 
power survives.’ A line of Virgil converted Savonarola. St. Augus- 
tine, as he says in his Confessions, was torn between the love of 
Dido and the love of God. 

To us Horace is an original poet, and the translation of Horace 
is an almost proverbial example of courted failure, of attempting to 
square the circle, which a distinguished soldier told Professor de Mor- 
gan that any fool could do with a sheet of paper and half a crown. 
What Horace says of Pindar we should say of Horace. His imita- 
tors meet the fate of Icarus, without even giving their names to the 
sea in which they fall. But Horace, though he despised those who 
imitated him in his lifetime, and referred to them with bitter scorn, 
would have been the last man to call himself original. He was, and 
he boasted of being, the interpreter of Greek ideas, of Greek metre, 
of Greek civilisation, and of Greek style. ‘Among the many amaz- 
ing achievements of Greek genius in the field of human thought,’ 
says Mr. Mackail, ‘ were a lyrical poetry of unexampled beauty, a 
refined critical faculty, and later than the great thinkers and outside 
of the strict schools a temperate philosophy of life, such as we see 
afterwards in the beautiful personality of Plutarch. In all these, 
then, Horace interpreted Greece to the world, while adding that 
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peculiarly Roman urbanity—the spirit at once of the grown man as 
distinguished from children, of the man of the world, and of the 
gentleman—which up till now has been a dominant ideal over the 
thought and life of Europe.’ Of Horace’s lyrics Munro well said 
that the mould was broken at his death. Neither in Latin nor in 
any other language has anything like them been written since. 
But of course there were two Horaces. There was the con- 
summate and incomparable master of lyric verse. There was the 
genial, half-serious satirist, illustrating the common experience of 
life in lines which he himself described as prosaic. It would not be 
easy to decide in which of his two characters he has exercised the 
profounder influence upon the later literature of Europe. The spirit 
of his Odes is evanescent, and all efforts to recapture or re-embody 
it have failed. The spirit—or perhaps one should say the drift 
—of his Satires and Epistles was caught and reproduced by Pope. 
The charming grace of Pope’s compliments to Arbuthnot and 
Murray are no less and no more Horatian than the savage 
ferocity of his libels on Lady Mary Wortley and Lord Hervey. 
For Pope sympathised with the lowest as well as with the 
highest side of Horace, and ‘the most loathsome of so-called 
poems,’ as Mr. Ruskin calls the Journey to Brundusium, was not 
disagreeable to him. Mr. Mackail’s treatment of Virgil and 
Horace is summary. Summary treatment was imposed upon 
him by the necessities of his task. That task has been per- 
formed with so much power, so much insight, so much reve- 
rence, and so much knowledge that while any intelligent reader 
can enjoy the result it will be appreciated most highly by those 
most competent to judge of it. Perhaps the special interest and the 
special value of Mr. Mackail’s book is that it brings home with vivid 
force the nearness of the Latin, and therefore of the Greek, writers to 
ourselves. These old friends have suffered grievously at the hands 
of commentators and grammarians. The schoolboy’s hatred of his 
classics, his rooted belief that they were pedantic bores into whose 
tedious pages you must hammer the sense as best you can, that, as one 
of them put it, Caesar was a great Roman general who wrote a book foi 
beginners in Latin, is not Horace’s fault, nor Virgil’s, nor Cicero’s, 
nor the boy’s. It is due in the first place to such things as Becker's 
Charicles, Donaldson’s Theatre of the Greeks, the ‘As in presenti,’ 
the ‘ Propria que maribus,’ and the rhymed facetie of the Public 
School Latin Primer. Who would not gladly forget these horrors ? 
Who can think of them without a shudder? In the second place 
time used to be wasted—I dare say is wasted still—over dull writers 
like Cornelius Nepos, who has survived by an unfortunate accident, 
whom Quintilian does not condescend to mention, and whom Mr. 
Mackail charitably places in the ‘outer fringe of literature. Or 
boys are drilled through such a work as Ovid’s Fasti, a sort of versified 
almanac, which Ovid wrote to show that he could versify anything. 
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Mr. Mackail has fallen into the too common error of comparing 
Tacitus with Carlyle. There is no real resemblance. ‘ Both authors,’ 
says he, ‘began by writing in the rather mechanical and common- 
place style which was the current fashion during their youth.’ That 
is so. But it constitutes no real similarity. Even among the 
writers of Latin, the tersest of languages, Tacitus is celebrated for 
his terseness. Carlyle, especially in his later days, was excessively 
verbose and diffuse. Tacitus was a statesman and a man of the 
world. Carlyle was a student and a recluse. To Tacitus literary 
finish was everything. To Carlyle it was nothing in theory from the 
first, and nothing in practice at the last. Mr. Mackail would never 
have thought of such a parallel himself, and he should have followed 
his own instinct in at once discarding it. He has shown in an 
interesting way what a profound influence was exercised upon the 
prose of Tacitus by the poetry of Virgil. The modern or 
medieval counterpart of Tacitus was, as Dean Milman long ago 
pointed out, Dante. It is never safe, nor is it consistent with sound 
criticism, to pick up some popular favourite of yesterday or the day 
before, and compare him with one of those intellectual giants whose 
work has survived in undiminished splendour the lapse of centuries, 
the revolution of creeds, the disappearance of the cause for which 
they struggled and even of the language in which they wrote. 
But the founder of Italian literature can be likened without a 
solecism to the greatest of Roman historians, and Milman in his Latin 
Christianity has drawn an ingenious list of the qualities common to 
the two. The sombre majesty of gloom in which they both enshrouded 
the universe, their contempt for all earthly things except genius 
and virtue, were accompanied in each by the terrible power of 
conferring an immortality of infamy in a phrase. There is some- 
thing to be said for Galba as an emperor, and much for Celestine 
the Fifth as a Pope. But they have been known through the ages. 
and will be known to the end of time, the one as ‘consensu omniwm 
capax imperii nisi imperasset,’ the other as the man ‘ che fece per vilta 
lo gran rifiuto.’ 

Mr. Mackail quotes four passages from Lucan, all of which are 
familiar, and something more than familiar, to every classical scholar. 
Lucan died in the reign of Nero, at the age of twenty-six. Mr. 
Mackail has not cited the best known line of his poem, and no one 
places him in the first rank of Latin poets. These verses of Lucan 


Nil actum credens dum quid superesset agendum 
1 P ’ 


and 
Nec sibi sed toti genitum se credere mundo, 


and 

Jupiter est quodcunque vides, quocunque moveris, 
belong to what, if not a universal language, is at least a universal 
literature. There is a curious and widespread delusion that the 
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classics have shared the fate attributed by Lord Melbourne to religion. 
‘When I was young,’ said that eminent nobleman, ‘everybody was 
religious ; now that Iam old nobody is religious. Two great mis- 
takes.’ The idea that there was once a time when every one who had 
been through a public school and a University knew his Horace and 
his Virgil cannot be seriously maintained. The quotations of Carteret 
and Pulteney, of Pitt and Fox, of Brougham and Canning, of Peel 
and Stanley, of Gladstone and Lowe, were caviare tothe general. But 
in cultivated society these things are as much appreciated as ever 
they were, while it is even possible now to mention them before Mrs. 
Boffin, such is the influence of Girton and Newnham. Macaulay 
describes a meeting with Brougham, in which ‘this great scholar’ 
declared that the name of the Greek dramatist might be pronounced 
Euripides or Euripides at pleasure. ‘It was Euripides in his Ains- 
worth.’ One cannot imagine Sir William Harcourt, who resembles 
Brougham in the breadth of his knowledge and the variety of his 
accomplishments, making such an exhibition of himself as that. It 
was said by them of old time that a false quantity in a man is like a 
false step ina woman. Both may be due to a defect, or an excess, 
of early training. No doubt a man may be, like Hamlet, too full of 
quotations. Macaulay felt this himself, and deplored it in a letter 
to Conversation Sharp. 

I feel (he says) a habit of quotation growing on me; but I resist that devil—for 
such it is—and it flees from me. It is all that I can do to keep Greek and Latin 
out ofall my letters. Wise sayings of Euripides are even now at my fingers’ ends. 
If I did not maintain a constant struggle against this propensity my correspond- 
ence would resemble the notes to the Pursuits of Literature. It is a dangerous 
thing for a man with a very strong memory to read very much. I could give you 
three or four quotations this moment in support of that proposition, but I will 
bring the vicious propensity under subjection if I can. 


All Macaulay’s quotations are good, and the best is exquisite. 
But he did not waste them on the House of Commons, reformed or 
unreformed. Writing to his friend Ellis from Calcutta in 1835, he 
applies to the King’s dismissal of the Whig Administration the lan- 
guage in which the Prometheus of Aeschylus defies Zeus, character- 
istically adding that the Tories (he forgot Peel) could not understand 
it. What William the Fourth, against whom it was directed, would 
have made of it may be left to the license of conjecture. George 
the Fourth, however, found Denman’s Greek quotation at the trial 
of Queen Caroline only too intelligible, and would never afterwards 
admit Denman to his presence. Even kings have their feelings, and 
the quotation was undeniably strong. 

As the art of skipping belongs to the art of reading, which is 
sadly incomplete without it, so writing or speaking without quotation 
is, at this stage of the world’s history, a vain thing. The result in 
the one case is like Bradshaw, or Austin’s Jurisprudence, in the other 
like an address from a leader of the Chancery Bar. Quotations are 
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of two sorts, not including misquotations, which are far commoner, 
and of which there are, therefore, more varieties. They may be 
frankly. acknowledged, as by Burton. They may be adroitly hidden, 
as by Sterne. Terence found that in his time everything had been 
said, and so he addicted himself to adaptation from the Greek. 
Haughty time has been more than just to him, and it is he, not 
Menander, whom the boys of Westminster declaim. There are trans- 
lations and translations. Keats read Homer in Chapman, and has 
more of the Greek spirit than Shelley, who was an excellent scholar. 
Emerson read Plato in Bohn, and his admirers consider the result 
equally satisfactory. Sometimes the translation, or paraphrase, 
supersedes the original, though the original be quite near to every 
one of us. Mr. Birrell, in his delightful lecture on Dr. Johnson 
delivered at the Westminster Town Hall last month, praised highly, 
and yet not more highly than they deserve, those noble poems 
London and The Vanity of Human Wishes. But there was nothing 
in his eloquent eulogy from which it could have been inferred that 
any such man as Juvenal had ever existed in the world. Even Johnson 
in all his glory never wrote anything like the couplet— 
Summum crede nefas animam preeferre pudori, 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas, 

nor the whole of the passage, beginning with ‘ Esto bonus miles,’ to 
which it belongs. The foolish controversy of nearly two hundred 
years ago between the advocates of ‘ancient’ and ‘ modern’ litera- 
ture, now only remembered because Bentley contributed to it his 
Phalaris, and Swift his Battle of the Books, was essentially absurd. 
It naturally and inevitably produced such gems of criticism as the 
preference of Racine to Euripides, who was his model, and of Pascal 
to Plato, who resembled him in exactly the same way as Macedon 
resembles Monmouth. Pascal’s Plato was Montaigne, the most pro- 
fuse and unabashed of quoters. Montaigne wrote when new books 
were scarce, and he put his whole life into a book. But if his book 
was, as he said to the King, himself, he was a part of all that he had 
read. That discursive and entertaining essay which he cynically de- 
clared that he had written for fear his work should be neglected by 
ladies bears the innocent title On some Verses of Virgil. 

And, after all, what is originality? It is merely undetected 
plagiarism. The popular author who attributed the pronouncement 
‘Blessed are the meek’ to George Eliot was doubtless an extreme 
instance of the easily deceived ; but when Lord John Russell said 
that a distinguished opponent was ‘conspicuous by his absence,’ the 
question whether this was a bull was discussed for a long time before 
it was discovered by the maintainers of the affirmative that they were 
criticising Tacitus and not Lord John. Dean Gaisford, in his cele- 
brated sermon upon verbs in yt, remarked that the acquisition of such 
knowledge as he had been imparting to his congregation would enable 
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them to look down upon the profane vulgar with contented com- 
placency. 

Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 

Errare, atque viam palantes querere vite. 


It is as unchristian to be proud of scholarship as of wealth, 
though perhaps not quite so vulgar. Yet even the Bible was 
written for intelligent people, and not for the preacher who com- 
mented on St. Paul’s habit of using short words to describe violent 
action, as in ‘If, after the manner of men, I have fought with beasts 
at Ephesus,’ little suspecting, good, easy man, that the five words ‘I 
have fought with beasts’ are a translation of the single Greek word 
20npioadynoa. Corporate pride is more justifiable than individual 
conceit. I dimly remember the delight in pupil room when Lord 
Clareridon, who hated the public schools, cited a familiar line of 
Martial to the House of Lords in a novel and unexpected form. 


Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt plura mala 


was his version. Martial’s is ‘ mala plura,’ which avoids the unusual 
occurrence of two false quantities in as many words. Not the least 
felicitous of recent loans from the Greek is the tag from Sophocles 
inscribed on his title page by the tender and considerate biographer 
of Cardinal Manning. odda ta Sevvd, it runs, coddiv avOpmrov 
Seworepov méde. ‘There are many wonderful things, but nothing 
more wonderful than Manning,’ is a free but not inappropriate 
rendering. 

Mr. Purcell is a shining example of the ‘ grand old fortifying 
classical curriculum,’ to which Mr. Bottles was a stranger. I hope 
Mr. Bottles is not forgotten. He ‘was brought up,’ as we learn 
from a valuable work of reference—now, alas! out of print— 
at Lycurgus House Academy, Peckham. You are not to suppose 


from the name of Lycurgus that any Latin and Greek was taught . 


in the establishment ; the name only indicates the moral discipline 
and the strenuous earnest character imparted there. As to 
the inspiration, the thoughtful educator who was principal of the 
Lycurgus House Academy, Archimedes Silverpump, Ph.D., had 
modern views. ‘We must be men of our age,’ he used to say. 
‘Useful knowledge, living languages, and the forming of the mind 
through observation and experiment, these are the fundamental 
articles of my educational creed.’ Or, as I have heard his pupil 
Bottles put it in his expansive moments after dinner, ‘ Original man, 
Silverpump! fine mind! fine system! None of your antiquated 
rubbish ; all practical work ; latest discoveries in science ; mind con- 
stantly kept excited ; lots of interesting experiments ; lights of all 
colours; fizz! fizz! bang! bang! That’s what I call forming a 
man !” 
HERBERT PAUL. 
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THE FETICH OF PUBLICITY 


In the debate on the second reading of the Lord Chancellor's Bill 
to restrain the publication of indecent evidence, the Lord Chief 
Justice, Lord Herschell, and other speakers expressed doubts whether 
the evil sought to be abated was growing, and contended that the 
means suggested for diminishing it were objectionable. Lord 
Halsbury proposes to empower the judges to order that evidence the 
publication of which they think would be offensive to good morals 
shall not be published, and to punish transgressors as guilty of con- 
tempt of court. It was urged that these powers were novel and 
dangerous, and would in all prebability be futile. English law on 
this subject would be made, it may be added, even more unlike 
that of most other countries than it is. Now the true remedy, if any 
exists, is, it is submitted, to do exactly the opposite—to bring our 
law into harmony with that of other civilised countries. 

The advantages derived from our courts of law being open, their 
proceedings published to the world, are great. Much of the praise 
bestowed by Paley, Bentham, and many other writers on this charac- 
teristic of English law is merited. But the nature of one or two 
recent trials has shown that a heavy price is paid for unlimited 
publicity. There is a disposition to dwell on the blessings which 
it brings, and to forget that this safeguard of justice may become 
a source of pollution, and of evils even greater than those which 
it prevents, 

The present state of English law on this subject, though far from 
clear and settled, may be roughly stated thus: 

Prima facie, a court of law is open to all persons, whether they 
are connected with the matter before it, or not, and no matter what 
may be the nature of the business. As Chief Justice Eyre said, ‘a 
court of justice is to be open to the whole world.’ In the interest of 
decency the judge may order out of court women and children. 
This is often done, especially at assizes ; and though the practice of all 
judges is not alike as to this—though, as far as I know, there is no 
direct authority in favour of the usage—it has so long existed that 
it may be presumed to be legal. 

Sometimes, at the request of the parties, a judge consents to hear 
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counsel in his private room for the purpose of bringing about an 
arrangement; and we all knowthat orders for interim injunctions have 
been made in the hunting-field, a judge’s private house, or, to refer to 
one famous case, in the sea, where he was having his morning dip. 
But that, even at the invitation and with the consent of the parties, 
he can legally hear a case with closed doors seems settled. A few 
years ago the point arose in the Royal Courts. In the course of the 
trial of an action for libel by an assistant-master against the head- 
master of Sherborne Grammar School, an application was made by 
the plaintiff, with the consent of the other side, that the judge 
should hear the case in camera, in the interest of third parties whose 
names might be mentioned. The judge, Mr. Justice Denman, 
assented. The public were ordered to withdraw. Thereupon a 
well-known counsel, Mr. Gould, objected to the order. As a barrister 
and as one of the public, he claimed a right to be present at the trial. 
He was told to leave the court on pain of being expelled by the usher. 
The opinion of the Attorney-General of the day and two counsel 
of eminence was taken on the matter ; and they advised that members 
of the Bar had in this respect no larger rights than other persons ; 
that the judge was ‘not legally justified in excluding the genera} 
public,’ but ‘that his order could not be questioned by an action in 
the courts or other similar proceedings.’ They added, in their 
opinion, which I have been permitted to see, that ‘the exclusion of 
a particular portion of the public, such as women and children, from 
trials in which evidence of an indecent character, difficult to bring 
out in detail before them, is to be given, rests upon long usage, and 
upon principles which in no way affect, in our opinion, the present 
case, and that we entertain no doubt of the legality of that practice, 
or of the power of the judge to decide for himself as to its applica- 
tion.’ It is worth mentioning that Mr. Justice Denman, after trying 
the case with closed doors, delivered his judgment in open court. 
Shortly after this episode Baron Huddleston, being ill when on 
assizes, had the jury in one case brought to his bedroom, and there, 


from his bed, charged them; but, as if aware of the necessity of 


publicity, he gave strict orders that all doors in the judge’s lodgings 
should be thrown open, and every one allowed to enter. 

As to the proceedings in the Divorce Court, the view taken by 
Lord Penzance did not entirely agree with that of his predecessor, 
Mr. Justice Cresswell. But, on the whole, it would seem that there. 
is no power to exclude the public from the Divorce Court, except in 
the few cases in which the ecclesiastical courts might have done so ; 
every petition for divorce must be heard in open Court.' A few years 
after the establishment of the Divorce Court, Mr. Justice Cresswell, 
who was then judge, was so much struck by the use to which his court 
was put by idlers and loungers, that he suggested to the Lord 


1 See Browne’s and Powles’s Direrce Practice, 5th ed. p. 397. 
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Chancellor that larger power should be given to hear cases in camera 
when it was necessary for the sake of decency. A clause to that effect 
was adopted by the House of Lords. But at the instance of the late 
Mr. Edwin James it was struck out in the House of Commons, the 
reason alleged being that a judge who sat without an audience would 
possess dangerous powers. The late Master of the Rolls, Sir George 
Jessel, expressed his view on the whole subject when an application 
was made to him to hear in private the cross-examination of a 
witness : 

‘The High Court of Justice had no power to hear cases in private, 
even with the consent of the parties, except cases affecting lunatics or 
wards of court, or when a public trial would defeat the object of the 
trial, or those cases where the practice of the old ecclesiastical courts 
in this respect is continued.’ 

Next as to the right of publishing reports of trials. In the books 
it is stated that courts may restrain the publication of reports of trials, 
at all events until a decision is given. Sir James Burrow, in his pre- 
face to his Reports of the King’s Bench, says, ‘1 know it isa contempt 
of this court to publish their proceedings. It is against a standing 
order of the House of Lords to publish judgments; that is, upon 
appeals or writs of error.’ There’ was atime when the House of Lords 
strictly enforced its rights against private publishers. As late as 1806 
Lord Erskine reasserted the exclusive right of the House of Lords to 
publish reports of trials before them ; and Messrs. Longmans were pro- 
hibited from publishing reports of the trial of Lord Melville. The 
publisher of the Observer was, in 1820, fined for printing in disregard 
of an order of court reports—admitted to be correct—of the trials of 
Thistlewood, one of the Cato Street conspirators. In the trials of 
Hardie and other Scotchmen indicted for high treason on account of 
their share in the Bonnymuir affair in the same year, the Lord Presi- 
dent forbade the publication of reports, and intimated that ‘the 
severest punishment that this court can inflict will be pronounced 
upon them. It is essential for justice; for it isin vain witnesses are 
shut up if they can read the next day, in the newspaper, what has 
been said by others in court. Therefore, let all persons take care 
what they are about, for the severest punishment will be inflicted on 
them.’ An attempt to enforce this rule was made with respect to the 
Irish State Trials in 1848. But it failed ; the press unanimously dis- 
regarded the judges’ orders: and for many years the publication of 
reports and proceedings in court has been free. 

One restriction, however, is still part of the living law of the land : 
it is no defence for any one publishing reports of indecent matter to 
prove that it is a report of what took place in court. Here the greater 
the accuracy, the greater may be the offence. A police magistrate 
having ordered the destruction, under Lord Campbell’s Act, of copies 


2 See 6 St. Tr. N.S. p. 962. 
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of a pamphlet containing notes of the trial of a person convicted at 
Winchester for selling the Confessional Unmasked, it was urged in 
defence that this pamphlet (which Bovill, C.J., described as of ‘a 
most shockingly filthy description’) had in fact been read out in 
court. This was held to be no defence. ‘It is clear that, in 
general, the publication of full reports of proceedings in courts of 
justice, like free discussion of matters of public importance, being 
considered for the public benefit, is privileged ; but it is equally clear 
that discussions offensive to public decency and of a depraving tendency 
are not privileged’ (Bovill, C.J.). In anearlier case, Bayley, J., said : 
‘Though we are bound in a court of justice to hear it (extremely 
offensive and indelicate evidence), other persons are not at liberty 
afterwards to circulate it at the risk of those effects which, in the 
minds of the young and unwary, such evidence may be calculated to 
produce.’ 

Such, roughly stated, is the present law. Obviously it is a piece 
of patchwork. No consistent idea runs through it. Theory and 
practice are in contradiction. 

Modern foreign codes of procedure deal with the question clearly 
and succinctly. 

Article 52 of the Italian Codice di Procedura says : 


The sittings of judicial authority are public under pain of nullity, unless when 
publicity may become dangerous to order or to good morals by reason of the 
nature of the case, or in cases established by law. The judicial authority, at the 
request of the public Minister, may ask that the discussion may take place with 
closed doors. 

The chief articles on this subject in the German Code are the 
following : 


170. The proceedings before the Court, including the pronouncing of the judg- 
ment, are public. 


171, In suits for divorce and separation, should one party desire it, the pro- 
ceedings may be in camera. 


172. In proceedings with regard to lunacy the public are excluded during 


the examination of the alleged lunatic, and, at the instance of one of the parties, 
the entire proceedings may be in camera. 


173. In all cases, by order of the court, the public may, during the proceedings 
or during part of the proceedings, be excluded when they menace public order, more 
especially the safety of Government, or are likely to endanger public morals.* 

Article 87 of the French Code de Procédure declares that the 
proceedings shall be, as a rule, public: ‘ Pourra cependant le tribunal 
ordonner qu’elles se feront 4 huis clos, si la discussion publique 
devait entrainer ou scandale ou des inconvénients graves. The 
Genevan law (Loi sur l’Organisation Judiciaire, Art. 94) makes 
publicity the rule; but it gives the courts discretion ‘dans le cas ot 
la discussion publique pourrait entrainer scandale.’ 

The adoption of the provisions of any of these codes would, in my 


* See also articles 174 and 175 of Gerichtsverfassungsgesct:. 
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view, be a great improvement. No doubt the advantages of publicity 
are real and substantial. It ought to be the rule, from which 
should be no departure, except for good reason. Publicity is, if not, 
as Bentham termed it, ‘the security of securities for justice,’ a safe- 
guard against possible abuses; though perhaps in these days the 
existence of an official shorthand note of the proceedings, with a right 
of appeal as to the exclusion of the general public, would be still 
more valuable. Publicity inspires confidence in the administration 
of justice, and prevents the growth and perpetuation of popular 
legends as to the wrongs of suitors. How many ‘Tichbornites’ 
would there have been, and when would the sect have died out, 
if the Claimant had been tried with closed doors? It is conceiy- 
able, too, that publicity may operate as a slight check on perjury. 
Unscrupulous people may hesitate to tell lies in the witness-box 
when there is the chance of some one standing up in court and 
saying, ‘ That is false, and I can prove it.’ 

That is one side of the shield—the one presented in the discussion 
of the Lord Chancellor’s Bill; the other, unfortunately, is rarely 
looked at. Passing the doors of the Royal Courts when an unsavoury 
case is going on, one sees an ugly aspect of publicity, and a serious 
drawback to its benefits. A crowd of half-grown, unwholesome- 
looking lads and young men, and slatternly, gaudily dressed girls and 
women, beset the doors, the front ranks clinging to the iron grille 
behind which the policeman stands, and those in the rear pressing 
forward to secure a place when he opens the door. An offensive 
saddening sight, too much like that of a swarm of flies settling on a 
heap of garbage! On the back benches of almost every court sit 
and slumber waifs of the street, who turn in when it rains or is 
cold. Alike to them are ‘actions on the covenant,’ a dispute 
about a charter-party, or a breach of promise case—they nod and 
yawn overall. But dirty and shabby though these idlers are, they 
are less repulsive than the carrion-hunters who pounce down on the 
courts when they scent in the air something nasty. Bentham writes 
eloquently of every court being a ‘Temple of Justice,’ ‘a school of 
the highest order, where the most important branches of morality 
are enforced by the most impressive means—a theatre in which the 
sports of the imagination give place to the most interesting exhibi- 
tions of real life.’ But sometimes, what a ‘temple,’ and what wor- 
shippers! what a school, and what pupils! And the theatre, if such 
the court be, may be one in which unclean things must be talked of 
not to be named ina comedy by Wycherley ora song at a fourth-class 
café chantant. If a modest woman has to tell her story, she must 
sometimes doso to an audience come there to giggle and grimace. 
When all is said in favour of publicity, it passes ordinary comprehen- 
sion to understand the advantage of allowing young lads and girls 
to remain in court while ugly facts with which they have absolutely 
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no concern are being unfolded. This ‘school of morals’ is too much 
like a school of immorality opened gratis by the State. 

‘ What avails it,’ some, however, will say, ‘ to shut out the prurient 
idler if he may read what he desires in the newspapers ? ’ 

The better class of English newspapers are in this matter not 
open to criticism. They exercise a censorship in their own columns 
far stricter and more effectual than any likely to be exercised by 
others. Unfortunately, there are a very few exceptions, and their 
influence is pernicious. They never notice legal cases devoid of 
scandal and elements of excitement. They collect for their readers 
the garbage of the week. No detail which will gratify a prurient 
taste or diffuse a precocious familiarity with vice is omitted. It 
is a mere superstition, as it seems to me, to assume that anything 
but mischief comes of such reports. The students of criminology 
have made it plain that the reading of minute descriptions of sensa- 
tional crimes produces widespread morbid feeling, which is the seed- 
bed of similar crimes. Inquirers, such as Dr. Aubry, have collected, 
as to the contagion du meurtre, a mass of facts which leave no 
doubt as to the influence exercised upon weak, excitable natures 
by the reports of the trials of celebrated criminals.‘ Is it likely 
that the reports of the proceedings in the Divorce Court are barren 
of results? The objections to a judicial censorship of newspapers, 
stated by Lord Russell and Lord Herschell, are strong; they have no 
application to what is here proposed—that a judge as to this matter 
should merely control his own court. 

Usually the question is looked at solely with reference to con- 
siderations of decency. That is only a part of the problem. The 
evil of unrestricted publicity is manifest in cases in which morals 
are not involved. Two men of business have a dispute as to 
their share of profits, the commission due to one of them, or the 
mode in which certain affairs have been conducted. To settle the 
differences their books must be examined, and the names of cus- 
tomers, terms of contracts, rebates, and allowances divulged in open 
court. It may rarely happen that a rival in trade is there to pick 
up and profit by the secrets disclosed. But he reads the case 
in the newspapers; and, what is not uncommon, erroneous ideas, 
militating against the credit of a firm, are circulated merely because 
something said in court has been imperfectly reported by one who 
misunderstood the statements of witnesses. No small part of the 
aversion of men of business to litigation on the old lines is a fear 
that in repairing one injury they may sustain another—that in re- 
covering a debt due they may damage their business generally. 

In patent actions the courts have taken a step in the direction 
which I have urged. They recognise that the very object in view in 
legal proceedings may be defeated by examining witnesses in open 
* See Dr. Aubry’s book, Za Contagion du Meurtre, ch. iv., ‘Contagion par la Presse.’ 
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court: it would be ruin to ask the possessor of a secret process to 
divulge it to all the world or lose his rights. Some judges and 
counsel go a step further. They often abstain from mentioning the 
names of persons not parties tothe case before the Court ; confiden- 
tial communications pass between counsel and are handed up to the 
Bench. But judges have been known to decline to recognise this 
practice. 

Nowhere is the evil about which I write more flagrant than in 
the case of actions for breach of promise of marriage. A certain per- 
centage of them are more or less disguised forms of blackmailing. 
There may never have been a promise; the action is unfounded in 
law and fact ; before a judge, or even a highly susceptible jury, there 
can be but one result; and counsel has so advised. The action 
nevertheless goes on. The defendant receives one or more letters, 
the effect of which is sometimes substantially as follows: ‘If you 
do not pay, I will hire a legal bruiser to knock you about, or an 
eminent common-law jester or a leading circuit buffoon to make 
you ridiculous. Your letters will be read, your sentiments and 
style laughed at, and you will be held up as odious and con- 
temptible. So pay up;’ which the receiver of these communica- 
tions probably does. Another class of cases never come into court, 
for the same reason as that which favours the blackmailer. Wrong 
has been done to a woman; reparation ought to be made; and 
the wrongdoer is one who would feel nothing so keenly as being 
mulcted in damages. If she is really aggrieved—if she has been 
trustful, and not designing—the chances are that she will shrink from 
the prospect of having to stand up and tell before a crowd of strangers 
her story, and seeing her letters thumbed in court, and hearing 
them read aloud to people who are there to be amused. Could the 
judge, on the application of one of the parties, hear such cases with 
closed doors, there would be a diminution of blackmailing actions, 
and an increase of those which are well founded. There is yet a 
further class of cases in which the necessity of publicity operates 
unfairly. Many a wife who has good grounds for seeking a divorce 
or a judicial separation dare not ask what she desires, because she 
must tell her story before a crowd of curious idlers, Justice she may 
have—if she goes into a sort of pillory. With Hermione, called 
upon to answer a grievous charge, she may complain of 

‘here standing 
To prate and talk for life and honour, ‘fore 


Who please to come and hear. . . 
Tis rigour, and not law.’ 


No great change would be tolerated, and none such is here sug- 
gested. My point is that publicity has been made a sort of fetich ; 
that it is regarded as an end in itself; that there are well-defined 
classes of cases in which the disadvantages of it often preponderate 
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over the advantages; that the wishes of the parties directly con- 
cerned should have more weight than is now given them ; and that 
our law should be in harmony with that of most civilised countries. 
Some advantages follow from unrestrained publicity ; and it is just 
conceivable that good might occasionally come to pass if every one, 
man, woman, and child, had free access to the abattoivs and the 
scenes of surgical operations. The mischief from publicity in every- 
thing and for every one has been slurred over. As things now are, 
trials of a large class of offenders are much less effectual in repress- 
ing evil than in diffusing a knowledge of crime and immorality. 
What Bentham desired to be a school of morality of the highest 
order is, on some occasions, a school of vice; and consequently there 
is reluctance to set in motion the criminal law in cases in which 
punishment is most merited. 


JOHN MACDONELL. 


WHAT, THEN, DID HAPPEN AT THE 


REFORMATION ? 


Wuar happened at the English Reformation ? is a question which 
seems by common consent of scholars to be carried over to a general 
and still unsettled account. Hardly a student who is not by faith or 
profession a partisan is to be found ready with an answer. Yet there 
does exist on this subject, as indeed on most subjects, a popular 
opinion ; and it was therefore a piece of rather poor affectation of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury’s the other day to appear surprised at the 
notion being abroad that Anne Boleyn had anything to do with the 
Reformation, and to proceed, as he did, to pour gentle ridicule on 
the proposition that what then happened was serious enough to 
break the continuity of English Church History. The Archbishop 
must know that these errors, if errors they be, are widely spread 
throughout the commonalty. How should it be otherwise? Ordi- 
nary unleisured folk, who have not the Lambeth Library at their 
elbows, have to pick up their scanty scraps of historical information 
as best they can from such common and possibly tainted sources as 
hearsay and popular histories ; and the information they thus acquire 
assures them that the Church of Parker and Laud, and Tillotson and 
Tait, is not the Church of Warham and Morton, and Becket and 
Anselm. Lord Macaulay’s History, like Pickwick, is a book of great 
repute and wide circulation. The historical accuracy of both works 
may be challenged, but to ignore their influence is absurd. The great 
body of our literature, our poetry, our drama, our history, is and has 
been ever since the Reformation broadly, almost brutally, Protestant, 
and has proceeded on the assumption that what happened at the 
Reformation was not only rupture with Rome and the Begging 
Friars (of whom our pre-Reformation literature is so disagreeably full), 
but a resettlement of religion on a new footing. If it was not, most 
grievously for the last three hundred years has the public ear been 
abused. To disabuse the public mind, to Catholicise John Bull, will 
prove a task of huge difficulty, and demand a bolder front and a far 
more vigorous dialectic than Dr. Benson seems prepared either to 
exhibit or to employ. 
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A serious difficulty in the way of the Anglican Party is the con- 
siderable and daily increasing hold on the popular imagination that 
has of late years been obtained by the Roman Catholics. Englishmen 
are ever prone to flatter a fallen foe,and there is much that is touch- 
ing and forlorn in the spectacle of an English Roman Catholic no 
longer able to adore his risen Lord in any one of those stately 
Mother Churches built by the piety and still instinct with the genius 
of his ancestors, or to hear within their walls the tinkle of that bell, 
a sound carrying with it a richer freight of religious association than 
any other sound or incident of Christian worship. 

Dr. Lingard’s History of England, though not so widely read as 
Macaulay’s still is, or as Hume’s once was, enjoys a great reputation, 
and it would, I think, be safe to assert that for one non-Roman 
Catholic Englishman who is acquainted with the Anglican presenta- 
tion of the Reformation there are hundreds who are familiar (in its 
main outline) with the Roman Catholic presentation of the same 
series of events. 

It is by biography and scraps of story about interesting people 
that historical tradition is chiefly kept alive in the breasts of the 
vulgar, and it so happens that no Anglican saint or hero has as yet 
obtained any hold upon the popular imagination ; whilst on the Roman 
side Sir Thomas More, for example, is a universal favourite, and the 
story of his being led to death for denying the religious supremacy 
of a monarch to whom he was personally attached is one of the best 
known in English history. The fate of John Fisher excites the com- 
passion of many who are not in the habit of calling him ‘ Blessed John 
Fisher,’ but on the other hand to mourn the execution, cruel as it was, 
of Archbishop Laud is to belong to a coterie. 

The fact is that most people have not left room enough in their 
minds for the Anglican view, which, old as it is, and excellent as it 
is, and well supported as it may be, is yet for (to use John Locke’s 
convenient phrase) ‘the bulk of mankind’ a new view. Protestants 
we know, and Papists we know, but who are you ? 

This difficulty, serious as it is (the sooner it is faced the better), 
will be got over, and more time will shortly be occupied with the 
question, ‘What happened at the Reformation?’ than is likely to 
please the fine gentlemen who are quite willing to be called members 
of the Church of England and to be married and buried (when their 
time comes) according to her rites, but who, save as aforesaid, busily 
absent themselves from her services, ridicule her pretensions to 
supernatural gifts, and would (can we doubt it 7) lustily denounce 
their Mother Church for an impertinent hussy were she to attempt 
to submit them to that religious discipline they so often so sorely 
need. 

The importance of the question can hardly be overstated, involving 
as it does for many minds the gravest consequences; for should it 
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appear probable that what happened at the Reformation was a breach 
of the visible unity of the Church, those, the peace of whose minds is 
bound up with visible unity, must seek that unity elsewhere. 

When we remember, and it is difficult long to forget, the intel- 
lectual incapacity of nearly all of us, our melancholy inability to fix 
our attention upon any subject for a lengthened period of time ; how 
soon we grow tired; how quickly a judicial attitude of mind becomes 
irksome to us; and how quick we are to abandon it altogether, and 
once more to give our passions, prejudices, and predilections the free 
play they so dearly love; and whilst we ruefully call to mind under 
what a mass of documents, pamphlets, sermons, liturgies, acts of 
Parliament and of Convocation the history of the Reformation lies 
buried, and of the canons and councils of the Church by which, when 
the history is ascertained, it must be judged, it is sorrowful to reflect 
that the peace of mind of a single soul should be stretched upon the 
rack of an inquiry which must necessarily prove a protracted one. 
But how can it be avoided? The matter does not lie beyond the 
province of private judgment. There is (ex hypothesi) no Church 
authority to which an appeal can safely be made. No use asking the 
Bishop of Rome what he thinks of the Reformation. The Greek 
Church cannot be got to take any interest in the matter. Historians! 
their name is Perfidy! Unless they have good styles they are so hard 
to read, and if they have good styles they are so apt to lie. By what 
means shall a plain man—a busy man, a man very partially educated 
—make up his mind what happened at the Reformation ? 

How do we ever make up our minds about anything? I can only 
suppose that it is by a mixed process of rejection and concentration. 
We reject a whole host of surrounding matters, not because we delibe- 
rately consider them irrelevant, but because, for one reason or another, 
they are alien both to our likes and our dislikes—they leave us un- 
moved ; whilst other men, differently constituted, brought up in other 
surroundings—in a different library, for example—may find amongst 
the considerations we disregard the motive power of their resolutions. 
And as we reject what does not move us, so we concentrate ourselves 
on what does, and thus is the battle-field selected. Each one of us 
has his own. The contest over, we stand committed to one side or 
the other. We seldom repeat the process. The brick once hardened 
in the sun, the mould is thrown away, and the shape remains for ever 
determined. 

I suppose it is because we know how men come by their opinions 
that we are so little oppressed by authority in such matters. No 
Protestant is shaken in his protestation merely because the wisest 
and best man he has ever known has joined the Roman Communion. 
The sturdy Nonconformists who so bravely rallied round Mr. Gladstone, 
and were proud to account him their great chief and never wearied of 
extolling his wisdom and goodness, were yet accustomed when in their 
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teacups to chirp merrily over his Anglicanisms, and seldom paid him 
the compliment of reading his Church Principles. For the things 
he cared most about they cared nothing. There is something terrible 
in men’s indifference to the religious and philosophical opinions of 
their friends. 

But though man may not be a speculative animal he has got to 
speculate. He may do it badly, but it has to be done. Our 
children, if not our august selves, will make up their minds what 
happened at the Reformation, and my suggestion is that they will do 
so in a majority of cases not by any elaborate or exhaustive process 
of research and reasoning, but by concentrating their attention upon 
what will seem to them most important. 

And especially will they bend their minds upon the Mass. The 
English Church before the Reformation celebrated the Mass after the 
same fashion, though not in identical language, as it has to-day 
been celebrated in Notre Dame of Paris. Has the English Church, 
as a Church, after the Reformation, continued to celebrate the Mass 
after the same fashion, and with the same intention, as she did before ? 
If Yes, to the ordinary British layman, the quarrel with the Pope, 
even the ban of the Pope and his foreign cardinals, will seem but one 
of those matters to which it is so easy to give the slip. Our quarrel 
with the Pope is of respectable antiquity—France, too, had hers. But 
if No! the same ordinary layman will be puzzled, and, if he has a 
leaning to sacraments and the sacramental theory of religion and 
nature, will grow distraught and it may be distracted. 

Nobody nowadays, save a handful of vulgar fanatics, speaks 
irreverently of the Mass. If the Incarnation be indeed the one 
divine event to which the whole creation moves, the miracle of the 
altar may well seem its restful shadow cast over a dry and thirsty 
land for the help of man, who is apt to be discouraged if perpetually 
told that everything really important and interesting happened once 
for all, long ago, in a chill historic past. 

However much there may be that is repulsive to many minds in 
ecclesiastical millinery and matters—and it is not only the merriment 
of parsons that is often found mighty offensive—it is doubtful whether 
any poor sinful child of Adam (not being a paid agent of the Protes- 
tant Alliance) ever witnessed, however ignorantly, and it may be with 
only the languid curiosity of a traveller, the Communion Service 
according to the Roman Catholic ritual without emotion. It is the 
Mass that matters ; it is the Mass that makes the difference: so hard 
to define, so subtle is it, yet so perceptible, between a Catholic country 
and a Protestant one, between Dublin and Edinburgh, between Havre 
and Cromer. 

Here, I believe, is one of the battle-fields of the future. 

An earlier question, which goes no doubt to the root of the matter, 
the validity of the Anglican orders, will not, so I conjecture, so much 
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vex the minds of the laity. Englishmen are slow to give up at the 
bidding of a foreigner any trapping they are told they have got. The 
canonical consecration of Parker is denied by some Romanists, but 
in the opinion of most people it holds water. The story of the sham 
consecration at the Nag’s Head is as vulgar a falsehood as the scandal 
about Pope Joan. There was a luncheon at the Nag’s Head, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, for which, as Heylin tells us, ‘Parker paid the 
shot ;’ but then there always was a luncheon at the Nag’s Head on 
suchlike occasions—the licensed victualler saw to that—Reformation 
or no Reformation ; but to suppose that Parker, who was a good bit of 
an antiquary and desperately nervous (being well aware that he was 
crossing a stream), should have been indifferent to his own ‘ succession’ 
is absurd. Bishop Barlow, the consecrator, though a married man 
and a terrible time-server, was canonically as much a bishop as the 
Pope himself, and so too was Hodgkins, the suffragan Bishop of Bed- 
ford, who also laid hands on Parker. The other assisting bishops, 
Scory and Miles Coverdale, were Edwardian bishops consecrated by 
the altered rite. Roman Catholic writers are not always quite candid 
in their references to Parker’s consecration, for though it is open to 
them to maintain that the intention of the consecrating bishops was 
not of such a kind as could convey the succession, they ought not to 
continue to cast doubts on the surrounding circumstances. 

Passing over this earlier and general question as one not so likely 
to weigh very heavily on lay minds, attention is sure to be fixed on 
four points relating to the Mass. First, the actual changes in the 
rite itself. Second, the changes made in the Ordination Service of 
the clergy. Third, the general intention of the parties to the change, 
and the general effect of their actions ; and Fourth, the teaching and 
declarations of the Church of England since the Reformation. 

The first of these points need not, in these days of cheap reprints, 
public libraries, and, better still, of second-hand bookshops, present 
difficulty to anybody who is mediocriter doctus. Such a person can 
compare for himself the Roman Missal with the two Liturgies of King 
Edward the Sixth and with the Book of Common Prayer as now in 
use in our churches.' 

The sound view to take of the successive revisions, alterations, 
and omissions of and in our English Liturgies is, I presume, that which 
was expressed by that good churchman and great lawyer Lord 
Hatherly, in the course of the Judgment of the Privy Council in the 
famous case of Sheppard v. Bennett. 


? The most useful collection of ancient and modern liturgies for the ordinary lay- 
man is that compiled by Dr. Brett, the non-juror bishop, and published in 1720. It 
is easily obtained, either in the original edition or in the reprint of 1838. A short 
statement of the contents of the Eastern and Western Liturgies, so far as they are 
concerned with the Christian Sacrifice, may be found in Moehler’s Symbolism, vol. i. 
note B. 
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Changes by which words or passages inculcating particular doctrines or assuming 
a belief in them have been struck out are most material as evidence that the 
Church has deliberately ceased to affirm these doctrines in her public services, 
At the same time it is material to observe that the necessary effect of such changes, 
when they stand alone, is that it ceases to be unlawful to contradict such doctrines, 
and not that it becomes unlawful to maintain them. In the public or common 
prayers and devotional offices of the Church all her members are expected and 
entitled to join; it is necessary, therefore, that such forms of worship as are pre- 
sented by authority for general use should embody those beliefs only which are 
assumed to be generally held by members of the Church.” 


The differences between the canon of the Mass according to the 
usage of Sarum (before the Reformation) and the First Liturgy of 
Edward the Sixth may be conveniently studied in Canon Estcourt’s 
well-known book The Question of Anglican Ordinations discussed 
(Burns & Oates, 1873), pp. 292-320, where the two services are 
printed side by side. According to Canon Estcourt (no doubt a 
partisan writer), whilst the framework of the Mass was retained by the 
First Liturgy, ‘every expression which implies a real and proper 
sacrifice has been carefully weeded ;’ but in a matter of this sort 
nothing can supersede the necessity of personal examination. 

The two Liturgies of Edward the Sixth (1549 and 1552) noto- 
riously differ, and these differences have been discussed over and over 
again. Dr. Cardwell, in his well-known edition (Oxford, 1838), printed 
these Liturgies side by side. The First Liturgy contained a prayer for 
the descent of the Holy Spirit upon the bread and wine, and a 
prayer of oblation which, said Dr. Cardwell, ‘together with the form 
of words addressed to the communicants, were designed to represent a 
sacrifice and appeared to undiscriminating minds to denote the sacrifice 
of the Mass.’ 

Bishop Gardiner, a well-instructed theologian (though, if the 
author of the treatise De Vera Obedientia, no mere Pope’s man), is 
reported to have stated that he had no quarrel with the First Liturgy, 
which he pronounced ‘ not far distant from the Catholic Faith,’ but 
for the Second Liturgy he had nothing to say. 

There are some differences between the Second Liturgy and the 
Service as settled by Queen Elizabeth and the one now in use. 

The second point—namely, the changes made in the Anglican rite 
of ordination of its clergy—bears upon the subject in this way ; it is 
argued both by Roman Catholics and by Evangelicals (if I may use 
that term merely for convenience) that the successive alterations 
made in the old rite in 1549, 1552, and 1562, show, at least, such 
an ambiguity of purpose, so many mutilations and weakenings at 
critical places as are enough, when their general effect is considered, 
to make it impossible to believe that the altered rite includes 
within its spiritual scope and intention the special and supernatural 


* Law Reports, Privy Council Appeals, iv. p. 403. 
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gifts of grace (including the consecration of the elements) which, so 
Catholics assert, have from the beginning been given in sacred 
ordination. In Dr. Lee’s book on the Validity of Anglican Orders, 
and in Canon Estcourt’s work already referred to, the means are 
supplied of, at all events, apprehending the nature of the 


controversy. 


The third point, the general intention of the parties making these 
changes, involves an amount of judicial research and careful examina- 
tion of such a mass of material, not all easily laid hands on, as to 
place it as much above the intellectual capacity of the laity as it 
would prove to be beyond the pecuniary resources of the majority of 
the clergy. Clergy and laity alike must wait till the work is done 
for them by some one they can trust. 

The fourth point—namely, the teaching of the Church herself 
upon the nature of this Sacrament—is the one with which the laity 
will naturally most concern itself. 

At the time of the Reformation the doctrine of the Pre-Reforma- 
tion Church was Transubstantiation, and to dispute this doctrine, as 
Wycliffe did, was commonly regarded by English churchmen as 
heretical. The first formal declaration that Transubstantiation was 
the doctrine of the Church was made at the Fourth Lateran Council, 
1215, though a century and a half earlier a Pope in Council had 
condemned as heretical opinions practically identical with those of our 
Reformers on the subject. The Council of Constance (1415) repeated 
the declaration of the Fourth Lateran, whilst the Council of Trent, 
1551, confirmed and settled Transubstantiation as being the doctrine 
of the Church.’ 

On this point, and on this point only, the Reformers spoke no 
uncertain sound. With Transubstantiation the Church of England 
(as soon as Henry the Eighth came to an end) would have nothing 
whatever to do—it was repudiated alike by Puritan and High 
Churchman. The Twenty-eighth Article of Religion denies it in 
set terms, and boldly declares it to be repugnant to the plain words 
of Scripture. No English clergyman can allege a corporeal presence 
of the natural Body of Christ in the elements, or that the Body of 
Christ is present in a corporeal or natural manner, without not only 
disobeying the Privy Council (no great matter), but without disturb- 
ing and greatly discrediting the whole Elizabethan settlement, and 
thereby gravely endangering the carefully constructed and nationally 


* *Quoniam autem Christus, redemptor noster, corpus suum id, quod sub specie 
panis offerebat, vere esse dixit: ideo persuasum semper in ecclesia Dei fuit, idque 
nunc denuo sancta hec synodus declarat, per consecrationem panis et vini, conver- 
sionem fieri totius substantiz panis in substantiam corporis Christi Domini nostri, et 
totius substantiz vini in substantiam sanguinis ejus. Que conversio convenienter 
‘et proprie a sancta catholica ecclesia transubstantiatio est appellata.’ (Concil. Trid. 
Sess. xiii. c. 14.) 
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attractive Laudian doctrine of the spiritual authority of the English 
Church as such. 

The last section of the Twenty-eighth Article, which forbids the 
Sacrament to be reserved, carried about, lifted wp, or worshipped 
(all acts of piety and devotion intimately associated with the daily 
religious life of thousands of persons in the days of ‘ the old religion’), 
and the general tenour of the Thirty-first Article, which asserts that 
the offering of Christ was finished upon the Cross, and that the sacri- 
fices of Masses in the which it was commonly said that the priest did 
offer Christ for the quick and the dead to have remission of pain or 
guilt ‘were blasphemous fables and dangerous deceits,’ make it plain, 
what no student will deny, that the Eucharist, its nature and cha- 
racter and effect, were vital points of controversy between the parties. 

Not only the Reformers but the Laudian divines were bitter 
opponents of the doctrine of Transubstantiation, denouncing it as 
materialistic and even gross. Cosin and at a later date Leslie, writing 
with the freedom of their times, were not afraid of employing very 
gross images and figures of speech to make plain their aversion to 
the doctrine. How far this objection still presses it will be curious 
to discover. The Incarnation, the Sacrifice of the Cross, have a 
materialistic aspect, and ill-conditioned writers of our own and other 
times have used with regard to these mysteries language as offensive, 
but not more so, than that applied by Cosin and Leslie to the doctrine 
of the Roman Church as to the corporeal presence in the consecrated 
elements. 

Readers of Dr. Newman’s Roman Catholic story, Loss and Gain, 
are not likely ever to forget the extraordinary, excited, and weird 
passage descriptive of the drama of the Mass put in the mouth of one 
of the characters (see p. 327 of uniform edition, p. 291 of original 
edition). I observe in Dean Stanley’s Life, vol. ii. p. 498, the Dean is 
recorded to have expressed horror of this passage. I can only sup- 
pose it struck him as materialistic, as indeed most dogmas did. 

But too great reliance must not be placed upon the Articles, 
which only serve to champ the clergy. No layman is required to 
subscribe to them, unless it be at King’s College, London. Their 
perusal may afford an occasional distraction from a sermon our in- 
attention is pleased to call dull, but such an acquaintance seldom 
ripens into knowledge. Besides, there is a growing indisposition to 
pin the Church of England, a great institution with a strong hold on 
the nation, down to the dead language of her Articles. So great a 
latitude of interpretation has already been so freely conceded, that it 
would be foolish to refuse a little more if demanded. The Reformers 
were not inspired, nor is it now ever suggested that they were in any 
sense the favourites of Heaven; they negotiated a compromise, they 
settled the terms of a ‘consent-order’ of which the Articles are only 
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a part, and it all happened three centuries ago. Pious laymen will 
never consent to have the means of grace doled out to them by 
decayed equity draughtsmen, or, worse still, successful mercantile 
lawyers, even with an Archbishop thrown in, sitting in the Privy 
Council, or to take their religious privileges, strained drop by drop, 
through the contradictory propositions of sixteenth-century divines 
in great difficulties. 

What the pious and well-disposed laity of the twentieth century 
will require to be told is not what Cranmer thought about the Mass, 
or what Parker thought about it, or what Cosin or even Waterland 
thought about it, or what Dr. Pusey thought about it, but what says 
the Living Church of to-day on the subject of the Mass. Has the 
disappearance of the Host from the common daily religious life of 
Protestant England for three hundred years and more any signifi- 
cance or has it not? That it was a change, affecting our literature, 
our life, our national position, is plain; but was it more than a 
purification of doctrine, and did it amount to a change of attitude 
and mind ? 

We know how those who are popularly called Protestants or 
ultra-Protestants will answer this question. We know how Roman 
Catholics answer it, ‘Canterbury has gone its way,’ cried Dr. Newman 
at Oscott, ‘ York is gone, Durham is gone, Winchester is gone. It 
was sore to fail with them.’ Amidst these voices is that of the 
Church of England alone to be dumb, or to be heard but in the 
essays and sermons of brilliant but irresponsible divines ? 

It will be a mere waste of time to concoct rival lists, even though 
those lists be called catenas, of divines, and to set them quoting one 
against the other. It was well enough in the Tractarian days to fill 
pages with extracts from Bull and Bramwall, and Thorndike and 
Jackson, and the rest, because Churchmen then needed to be taught that 
before the black days of Hoadly and Warburton and Paley there were 
in the English Church divines of another calibre, doctors of quite a 
different divinity. It was a great work to do, and splendidly has it 
been done. The High Church case is now admitted. The stream 
of Church tradition has trickled down to us along two distinct 
channels which at times (one or the other of them) have been wellnigh 
choked up, but the streams have never ceased to flow, and still are 
they flowing side by side. High views and low views, sacraments'and 
services, altars and tables, priests and ministers, mysteries and no 
mysteries, regeneration and no regeneration, presence and no presence, 
are they not still to be found in that branch of God’s visible Church 
which a distinguished advocate in the Court of Arches once pro- 
nounced to be the most learned, the freest, and the most rational 
Church in the world? Abana and Pharpar were, I have no doubt, 
prodigious noble streams, contrasting most pleasantly one with the 
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other, and affording every variety of bathing accommodation ; the 
great, perhaps the only merit of Jordan was its unity. 

So far as the Anglican High Church clergy are concerned, 
though conjecture is always rash, the balance of power seems to have 
shifted in their favour. If one takes up to-day the letters and 
sermons of Dr. Pusey, published circa 1839-1842, and observes their 
tone, which is that of a man in a minority pleading for a great cause 
which he recognises may prove a lost cause, and then glances over 
the high divinity now current amongst the clergy, and notices how 
jaunty it has become, how well satisfied it is with its position and 
its prospects, this conclusion is forced upon you. But clerical 
opinion and lay opinion are two very different things, and, owing 
to the extraordinary and (I think) most discreditable disinclination of 
the laity to speak out their minds on theology, it would probably be 
impossible even for the best informed of churchmen to hazard a 
conjecture as to the preponderance on one side or the other of the 
opinions on matters of faith and doctrine of the regularly commu- 
nicating and well-instructed members of the Church of England. 

But a Church which does not, when the time comes for her to do 
so, affirm positively and synodically her faith, is a Church in fetters, 
and if her bondage continues for centuries becomes a Church for- 
saken. One recalls the awe-struck manner in which Mr. Gladstone 
in his Church Principles (1840) refers to Hoadly, and reminds his 
readers how Hoadly was a bishop of the Anglican branch of the 
visible Church for fifty years. Mr. Gladstone also quotes some 
‘fatal words’ of poor Archdeacon Paley’s. But Hoadly has now 
lain in his splendid tomb at Winchester for more than a hundred 
years, and Paley is now of no more account as a divine than the 
inimitable author of Tristram Shandy, whose sermons were at one 
time as widely read as his love-letters. A great tree is not to be 
condemned because a strange or even an obscene bird or two have 
occasionally found lodging amongst her branches and pecked holes 
in her bark. And, after all, the heaviest blow dealt the Church of 
England in her character of Witness of the Faith was not dealt 
by Hoadly or any eighteenth-century man, but in the year 1850, 
which is, I think, the date of the Gorham case. 

The eighteenth century, with all her splendid achievements, her 
great battles and her great books, is at an end, and indeed her feverish 
and inconsequent successor has both feet in the grave. The question 
is, What will be the status and authority of the Church of England 
in the twentieth century ? 

Mr. Matthew Arnold, in one of his interesting letters, makes it a 
matter of complaint against Lord Salisbury that he affects scientific 
pursuits as matters of investigation and proof, and scientific theology 
as matter of creed. This did not at all jump with Mr. Arnold’s 
humour ; but the probability is that the man of the twentieth century 
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will share more of Lord Salisbury’s prejudices than of Mr. Arnold’s. 
It does not follow that he will share Lord Salisbury’s opinions, but it 
may well be that he will resemble him in his belief that Christianity 
without dogmas, precise and well-defined, is more like a nervous com- 
plaint than a positive religion. 

It is the just boast of the English Church that it is based upon 
the divine right of episcopacy—her old chum the king, whose similar 
right she once espoused, having disappeared at the time of the 
Revolution in 1688; and not having been heard of since 1745 
must now be presumed to be dead. Episcopacy as practised by the 
English Church is anti-papal. This is nowhere pointed out with 
greater vivacity than by Leslie in more than one part of his charm- 
ing writings, and it is referred to by way of objection by Moehler, 
who remarks: ‘If the episcopacy is to form a corporation outwardly 
as well as inwardly bound together in order to unite all believers in 
one harmonious life, which the Catholic Church so urgently requires, 
it stands in need of a centre where all may be held together and firmly 
connected. What a helpless, shapeless mass, incapable of all com- 
bined action, would the Catholic Church not have been, spread as she 
is over all parts of the world, had she been possessed of no head, no 
supreme Bishop revered by all !’ *. 

Papal infallibility is not an attractive doctrine to the English 
mind—but a dumb Church also presents difficulties. 

In the diocesan system, which is the English system, a church- 
man, whether cleric or lay, owes canonical obedience to his own 
diocesan only. No other bishop or archbishop has any authority 
over him. The excellent Law (even if he had not been a non-juror) 
was within his rights in tearing the unhappy Hoadly to pieces in 
those famous letters, for Hoadly was not Law’s diocesan ; but, on the 
other hand, Newman at once stopped his tracts when the Bishop of 
Oxford besought him to do so. 

But here again the laity are likely to prove restive. Discipline 
is one thing, faith and doctrine quite another. It would be childish 
to hold that in the diocese of Lincoln the consecrated elements 
become the Body and Blood of Christ (though not by way of substi- 
tution), whilst in the diocese of Liverpool the Holy Communion is 
regarded but as a Commemorative Service. We know this is not so. 
There are English churches in Liverpool where the Real Presence on 
the altar is daily affirmed and (as an act of private devotion) 
adored, and I have no doubt that in the diocese of Lincoln there are 
still churches where the Rev. Hugh MeNeile (could he be restored 
to life) might honestly administer the rite. 

Differences of opinion amongst bishops are of importance because’of 
their diocesan authority, and because they are with few exceptions the 
only churchmen who are in the habit of making declarations of faith 

* Moehler’s Symbolism, vol. ii. p. 74. 
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in intelligible language. From time to time in their addresses to 
their clergy they deal with the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
and in such a way as to make it quite plain that their lordships differ 
with one another on the subject as widely as do the lowerclergy. The 
bishops, who are the fathers and governors of the Church, are not 
agreed as to what is on the altars of the church after the priest has pro- 
nounced the words of the service in use since the reign of Elizabeth. 

Transubstantiation is not primitive doctrine, and very probably 
Purgatory is not; but on the other hand primitive doctrine does not 
mean indefinite doctrine, still less permissive and optional doctrine. 

How long can any Church allow its fathers and its faithful laity 
to be at large on such a subject? Already the rift is so great as to 
present to the observer some of the ordinary indications of sectarianism. 
Several Church folk of one way of thinking cannot bring themselves 
to attend the churches devoted to the other way. In the selection 
of summer quarters it has long become important to ascertain before- 
hand the doctrines espoused, and as a consequence of such doctrines 
the ritual maintained, by the local clergy. This is not a matter of 
mere preference, as a Roman Catholic may prefer the Oratorians to 
the Jesuits—it is, if traced to its source, traceable to the altar. In 
some churches ‘of the English obedience’ there purports to be the 
visible sacrifice ; in other churches of the same ostensible communion 
no such profession of mystery or miracle is made. 

It is impossible to believe that a mystery so tremendous, so pro- 
foundly attractive, so intimately associated with the key-stone of the 
Christian Faith, so vouched for by the testimony of saints, can be 
allowed to remain for another hundred years an open question in a 
Church which still asserts herself to be the Guardian of the Faith. 

If the inquiry, What happened at the Reformation ? were to esta- 
blish the belief that the English Church did thea in mind and will cut 
herself off from further participation in the Mass as a sacrifice, it will 
be difficult for most people to resist the conclusion that a change so 
great broke the continuity of English Church history, effected a 
transfer of Church property from one body to another, and that from 
thenceforth the new Church of England has been exposed to influences 
and has been required to submit to conditions of existence totally 
incompatible with any working definition of either Church authority 
or Church discipline. 


AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
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THE CHIEF LAMA OF HIMIS ON THE 
ALLEGED ‘UNKNOWN LIFE OF CHRIST’ 


Ir is difficult for any one resident in India to estimate accurately the 
importance of new departures in European literature, and to gauge 
the degree of acceptance accorded to a fresh literary discovery such as 
that which M. Notovitch claims to have made. A revelation of so 
surprising a nature could not, however, have failed to excite keen 
interest, not only among theologians and the religious public gene- 
rally, but also among all who wish to acquire additional information 
respecting ancient religious systems and civilisations. 

Under these circumstances it was not surprising to find in the 
October (1894) number of this Review an article from the able pen 
of Professor Max Miiller dealing with the Russian traveller’s marvel- 
lous ‘ find.’ 

I confess that, not having at the time had the pleasure of read- 
ing the book which forms the subject of this article, it seemed to me 
that the learned Oxford Professor was disposed to treat the dis- 
coverer somewhat harshly, in holding up the Unknown Life of 
Christ as a literary forgery, on evidence which did not then appear 
conclusive. 

A careful perusal of the book made a less favourable impression of 
the genuineness of the discovery therein described ; but my faith in 
M. Notovitch was somewhat revived by the bold reply which that 
gentleman made to his critics, to the effect that he is ‘neither a 
“hoaxer” nor a “ forger,”’ and that he is about to undertake a fresh 
journey to Tibet to prove the truth of his story. 

In the light of subsequent investigations, I am bound to say that 
the chief interest which attaches, in my mind, to M. Notovitch’s 
daring defence of his book is the fact that that defence appeared 
immediately before the publication of an English translation of his 
work, 

I was resident in Madras during the whole of last year, and did 
not expect to have an opportunity of investigating the facts respect- 
ing the Unknown Life of Christ at so early a date. Removing to 
the North-West Provinces in the early part of the present year, I 
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found that it would be practicable during the three months of the 
University vacation to travel through Kashmir to Ladakh, following 
the route taken by M. Notovitch, and to spend sufficient time at the 
monastery at Himis to learn the truth on this important question. I 
may here mention, en passant, that I did not find it necessary to 
break even a little finger, much less a leg, in order to gain admit- 
tance to Himis Monastery, where I am now staying for a few days, 
enjoying the kind hospitality of the Chief Lama (or Abbot), the same 
gentleman who, according to M. Notovitch, nursed him so kindly 
under the painful circumstances connected with his memorable 
Visit. 

Coming to Himis with an entirely open mind on the question, 
and in no way biassed by the formation of a previous judgment, I 
was fully prepared to find that M. Notovitch’s narrative was correct, 
and to congratulate him on his marvellous discovery. One matter of 
detail, entirely unconnected with the genuineness of the Russian 
traveller’s literary discovery, shook my faith slightly in the general 
veracity of the discoverer. 

During his journey up the Sind Valley M. Notovitch was beset 
on all sides by ‘ panthers, tigers, leopards, black bears, wolves, and 
jackals.’ A panther ate one of his coolies near the village of Haiena 
before his very eyes, and black bears blocked his path in an aggres- 
sive manner. Some of the old inhabitants of Haiena told me that 
they had never seen or heard of a panther or tiger in the neighbour- 
hood, and they had never heard of any coolie, travelling with a Euro- 
pean sahib, who had lost his life in the way described. They were 
sure that such an event had not happened within the last ten years. I 
was informed by a gentleman of large experience in big-game shooting 
in Kashmir that such an experience as that of M. Notovitch was quite 
unprecedented, even in 1887, within thirty miles of the capital of 
Kashmir. 

During my journey up the Sind Valley the only wild animal I 
saw was a red bear of such retiring disposition that I could not get 
near enough for a shot. 

In Ladakh I was so fortunate as to bag an ibex with thirty-eight- 
inch horns, called somewhat contemptuously by the Russian author 
‘wild goats ;’ but it is not fair to the Ladakhis to assert, as M. 
Notovitch does, that the pursuit of this animal is the principal occupa- 
tion of the men of the country. Ibex are now so scarce near the 
Leh-Srinagar road that it is fortunate that this is not the case. M. 
Notovitch pursued his path undeterred by trifling discouragements, 
‘ prepared,’ as he tells us, ‘for the discovery of a Life of Christ among 
the Buddhists.’ 

In justice to the imaginative author I feel bound to say that I 
have no evidence that M. Notovitch has not visited Himis Monas- 
tery. On the contrary, the Chief Lama, or Chagzot, of Himis 
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does distinctly remember that several European gentlemen visited 
the monastery in the years 1887 and 1888. 

I do not attach much importance to the venerable Lama’s declara- 
tion, before the Commissioner of Ladakh, to the effect that no 
Russian gentleman visited the monastery in the years named, because 
I have reason to believe that the Lama was not aware at the time of 
the appearance of a person of Russian nationality, and on being shown 
the photograph of M. Notovitch confesses that he might have mis- 
taken him for an ‘English sahib.’ It appears certain that this 
venerable Abbot could not distinguish at a glance between a Russian 
and other European or American traveller. 

The declaration of the ‘English lady at Leh,’ and of the British 
officers, mentioned by Professor Max Miiller, was probably founded 
on the fact that no such name as Notovitch occurs in the list of 
European travellers kept at the dik bungalow in Leh, where M. 
Notovitch says that he resided during his stay in that place. Care- 
ful inquiries have elicited the fact that a Russian gentleman named 
Notovitch was treated by the medical officer of Leh Hospital, Dr. 
Karl Marks, when suffering not from a broken leg, but from the less 
romantic but hardly less painful complaint—toothache. 

I will now call attention to several leading statements in M. 
Notovitch’s book, all of which will be found to be definitely contra- 
dicted in the document signed by the Chief Superior of Himis 
Monastery, and sealed with his official seal. This statement I have 
sent to Professor Max Miiller for inspection, together with the sub- 
joined declaration of Mr. Joldan, an educated Tibetan gentleman, to 
whose able assistance I am deeply indebted. 

A more patient and painstaking interpreter could not be found, 
nor one better fitted for the task. 

The extracts from M. Notovitch’s book were slowly translated to 
the Lama, and were thoroughly understood by him. The questions 
and answers were fully discussed at two lengthy interviews before 
being prepared as a document for signature, and when so prepared 
were carefully translated again to the Lama by Mr. Joldan, and 
discussed by him with that gentleman, and with a venerable monk 
who appeared to act as the Lama’s private secretary. 

I may here say that I have the fullest confidence in the veracity 
and honesty of this old and respected Chief Lama, who appears to be 
held in the highest esteem, not only among Buddhists, but by all 
Europeans who have made his acquaintance. As he says, he has 
nothing whatever to gain by the concealment of facts, or by any 
departure from the truth. 

His indignation at the manner in which he has been travestied 
by the ingenious author was of far too genuine a character to be 
feigned, and I was much interested when, in our final interview, he 
asked me if in Europe there existed no means of punishing a person 
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who told such untruths. I could only reply that literary honesty is 
taken for granted to such an extent in Europe, that literary forgery 
of the nature committed by M. Notovitch could not, I believed, be 
punished by our criminal law. 

With reference to M. Notovitch’s declaration that he is going to 
Himis to verify the statements made in his book, I would take the 
liberty of earnestly advising him, if he does so, to disguise himself at 
least as effectually as on the occasion of his former visit. M. Noto- 
vitch will not find himself popular at Himis, and might not gain 
admittance, even on the pretext of having another broken leg. 


The following extracts have been carefully selected from the 
Unknown Life of Christ, and are such that on their truth or false- 
hood may be said to depend the value of M. Notovitch’s story. 

After describing at length the details of a dramatic performance, 
said to have been witnessed in the courtyard of Himis Monastery, 
M. Notovitch writes : 


After having crossed the courtyard and ascended a staircase lined with prayer- 
wheels, we passed through two rooms encumbered with idols, and came out upon 
the terrace, where I seated myself on a bench opposite the venerable Lama, whose 
eyes flashed with intelligence (p. 110). 


(This extract is important as bearing on the question of identifi- 
cation ; see Answers 1 and 2 of the Lama’s statement: and it may 
here be remarked that the author’s account of the approach to the 
Chief Lama’s reception room and balcony is accurate.) Then 
follows a long réswmé of a conversation on religious matters, in 
the course of which the Abbot is said to have made the following 
observations amongst others : 


We have a striking example of this (Nature-worship) in the ancient Egyptians, 
who worshipped animals, trees, and stones, the winds and the rain (p. 114), 

The Assyrians, in seeking the way which should lead them to the feet of the 
Creator, turned their eyes to the stars (p. 115). 

Perhaps the people of Israel have demonstrated in a more flagrant manner than 
any other, man’s love for the concrete (p. 115). 

The name of Issa is held in great respect by the Buddhists, but little is known 
about him save by the Chief Lamas who have read the scrolls relating to his life 
(p. 120). 

The documents brought from India to Nepal, and from Nepal to Tibet, con- 
cerning Issa’s existence, are written in the Pali language, and are now in Lassa ; 
but a copy in our language—that is, the Tibetféin—exists in this convent (p. 123). 

Two days later I sent by a messenger to the Chief Lama a present comprising 
an alarum, a watch, and a thermometer (p. 125), 


We will now pass on to the description given by the author of 
his re-entry into the monastery with a broken leg: 

I was carried with great care to the best of their chambers, and placed on a bed 
of soft materials, near to which stood a prayer-wheel. All this took place under 
the immediate surveillance of the Superior, who affectionately pressed the hand I 
offered him in gratitude for his kindness (p. 127). 

While a youth of the convent kept in motion the prayer-wheel near my bed, 
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the venerable Superior entertained me with endless stories, constantly taking my 
alarum and watch from their cases, and putting me questions as to their uses, and 
the way they should be worked. At last, acceding to my earnest entreaties, he ended 
by bringing me two large bound volumes, with leaves yellowed by time, and from 
them he read to me, in the Tibetan language, the biography of Issa, which I carefully 
noted in my carnet de voyage, as my interpreter translated what he said (p. 128). 

This last extract is in a sense the most important of all, as will be 
seen when it is compared with Answers 3, 4, and 5 in the statement of 
the Chief Superior of Himis Monastery. That statement I now ap- 
pend. The original is in the hands of Professor Max Miiller, as I have 
said, as also is the appended declaration of Mr. Joldan, of Leh. 

The statement of the Lama, if true—and there is every reason to 
believe it to be so—disposes once and for ever of M. Notovitch’s claim 
to have discovered a Life of Issa among the Buddhists of Ladakh. My 
questions to the Lama were framed briefly, and with as much sim- 
plicity as possible, so that there might be no room for any mistake 
or doubt respecting the meaning of these questions. 

My interpreter. Mr. Joldan, tells me that he was most careful to 
translate the Lama’s answers verbally and literally, to avoid all possible 
misapprehension. The statement is as follows : 

Question 1. You are the Chief Lama (or Abbot) of Himis 
Monastery ? . 

Answer 1. Yes. 

Question 2. For how long have you acted continuously in that 
capacity ? 

Answer 2. For fifteen years. 

Question 3. Have you or any of the Buddhist monks in this 
monastery ever seen here a European with an injured leg ? 

Answer 3. No, not during the last fifteen years. If any sahib 
suffering from serious injury had stayed in this monastery it would 
have been my duty to report the matter to the Wazir of Leh. I 
have never had occasion to do so. 

Question 4. Have you or any of your monks ever shown any Life 
of Issa to any sahib, and allowed him to copy and translate the same? 

Answer 4. There is no such book in the monastery, and during my 
term of office no sahib has been allowed to copy or translate any of 
the manuscripts in the monastery. 

Question 5. Are you aware of the existence of any book in any of 
the Buddhist monasteries of Tibet bearing on the life of Issa ? 

Answer 5. I have been for forty-two years a Lama, and am well 
acquainted with all the well-known Buddhist books and manuscripts, 
and I have never heard of one which mentions the name of Issa, and 
it is my firm and honest belief that none such exists. I have inquired 
of our principal Lamas in other monasteries of Tibet, and they are 
not acquainted with any books or manuscripts which mention the 
name of Issa. 

Question 6. M. Nicolas Notovitch, a Russian gentleman who visited 
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your monastery between seven and eight years ago, states that you dis- 
cussed with him the religions of the ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, 
and the people of Israel. 

Answer 6. I know nothing whatever about the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and the people of Israel, and do not know anything of their 
religions whatsoever. I have never mentioned these peoples to any 
sahib. 

[I was reading M. Notovitch’s book to the Lama at the time, and 
he burst ont with, ‘Sun, sun, sun, manna mi dug!’ which is Tibetan 
for, ‘ Lies, lies, lies, nothing but lies!’ I have read this to him as part 
of the statement which he is to sign—as his deliberate opinion of 
M. Notovitch’s book. He appears perfectly satisfied on the matter. 
J. A. D.] 

Question 7. Do you know of any Buddhist writings in the Pali 
language ? 

Answer 7. I know of no Buddhist writings in the Pali language ; 
all the writings here, that I know of, have been translated from 
Sanskrit and Hindi into the Tibetan language. 

[From this answer, and other observations of the Lama, it would 
appear that he is not acquainted with the term ‘ Pali.’—J. A. D.] 

Question 8. Have you received from any sahib a present of a 
watch, an alarum, and a thermometer ? 

Answer 8. I have never received any such presents from any 
sahib. I do not know what athermometer is. I am sure that I have 
not one in my possession. 

[This answer was given after a careful explanation of the nature 
of the articles in question.—J. A. D.] 

Question 9. Do you speak Urdu or English ? 

Answer 9. I do not know either Urdu or English. 

Question 10. Is the name of Issa held in great respect by the 
Buddhists ? 

Answer 10. They know nothing even of his name; none of the 
Lamas has ever heard it, save through missionaries and European 
sources. 

Signed in the Tibetan language by the Chief Lama 
of Himis, and sealed with his official seal. 
J. ARCHIBALD DouG.Las, Professor, Govern- 
ment College, Agra, N.-W. P. 
SHAHMWELL JOLDAN, late Postmaster of 


Ladakh. 
Himis Monastery, Little Tibet : 
June 3, 1895. 


In the presence of us 


(Mr. Jotpan’s DECLARATION) 


This is my declaration: That I acted as interpreter for Professor 
Douglas in his interviews with the Chief Lama of Himis Monastery. 


or 
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I can speak English, and Tibetan is my native language. The ques- 
tions and answers to which the Chief Lama has appended his seal and 
signature were thoroughly understood by him, and I have the fullest 
confidence in his absolute veracity. 
SHAHMWELL JOLDAN 
(Retired Postmaster of Ladakh 


under the British Imperial Post Office). 
Leh: June 5, 1895. 


This statement and declaration appear conclusive, and they are con- 
firmed by my own inguiries, and by those made in my presence by 
the Abbot of Himis of some of the monks who have been longest 
resident in the monastery. There is every reason for believing that 
the conversations with the Lamas of Wokka and Lamayuru originated 
also in the fertile brain of M. Notovitch. 

Neither of these reverend Abbots remembers anything about the 
Russian traveller, and they know nothing of the religion of Issa 
(Christianity) or of any Buddhist sacred books or writings which 
mention his name. 

I would here remark that the Lamas of Ladakh are not a gar- 
rulous race, and I have never known them indulge in high-flown 
platitudes on any subject. The. casual reader would judge from a 
perusal of M. Notovitch’s ‘ conversations’ with them, that they were 
as much addicted to pompous generalities as the orators of youthful 
debating societies. The Lamas I have met are prepared to answer 
rational inquiries courteously. They do so with brevity, and usually 
to the point. They confess willingly that their knowledge on religious 
subjects is limited to their own religion, and that they know nothing 
whatever of religious systems unconnected with Tibetan Buddhism. 
They do not read any languages but Sanskrit and Tibetan, and their 
conversations with foreigners are altogether limited to commonplace 
topics. The Chief Lama of Himis had never heard of the existence 
of the Egyptians or of the Assyrians, and his indignation at M 
Notovitch’s statement that he had discussed their religious beliefs 
was so real, that he almost seemed to imagine that M. Notovitch 
had accused him of saying something outrageously improper. 

The exclusiveness of the Buddhism of Lassa seems to have in- 
stilled into the minds of the Lamaistes an instinctive shrinking from 
foreign customs and ideas. 

I would call attention especially to the ninth answer in the 
Lama’s statement, in which he disclaims all knowledge of the English 
and Urdu languages. 

The question arises, ‘Who was M. Notovitch’s interpreter?’ 
The Tibetans of Ladakh competent to interpret such a conversation 
are leading men, certainly not more than three or four in number. 
Not one of them has ever seen M. Notovitch, to his knowledge. 
What does our imaginative author tell about this detail? On page 
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35 of the English edition, we are informed that at the village 
of Goond (thirty-six miles from Srinagar) he took a shikari into his 
service ‘who fulfilled the réle of interpreter.’ Of all the extra- 
ordinary statements with which this book abounds, this appears to us 
the most marvellous. A Kashmiri shikari is invariably a simple 
peasant, whose knowledge of language is limited to his native tongue, 
and a few words of Urdu and English, relating to the necessities of 
the road, the camp and sport, picked up from English sportsmen 
and their Hindu attendants. 

Even in his own language no Kashmiri villager would be likely 
to be able to express religious and philosophical ideas such as are 
contained in the ‘conversations’ between M. Notovitch and the 
Lamas. These ideas are foreign to the Kashmiri mode of thought, 
usually limited to what our author would term ‘ things palpable.’ 

We will take one or two examples : 

Part of the spirituality of our Lord (p. 33); 


Essential principles of monotheism (p. 51) ; 
An intermediary between earth and heaven (p. 51) ; 


used in the ‘ conversation’ with the Abbot of Wokka on the journey 
to Leh. The conversations at Himis abound in even more magni- 
ficent expressions : 

Idols which they regarded as neutral to their surroundings (p. 114) ; 

The attenuation of the divine principle (p. 115) ; 


The dominion of things palpable (p. 115) ; 
A canonical part of Buddhism (p. 124) ; 


and many others which readers will have no difficulty in finding. 

Few things have amused me more, in connexion with this inquiry, 
than the half-annoyed, half-amused expression of the venerable 
Lama’s face when Mr. Joldan, after a careful explanation from me, 
did his best to translate into Tibetan, as elegantly as it deserves, the 
expression ‘ the attenuation of the divine principle.’ 

Apart, then, altogether from the statement made by the old 
Abbot, there are ample reasons for doubting the veracity of M. Noto- 
vitch’s narrative. 

In my last conversation with the Lama we talked of the story ot 
the broken leg. He assured me that no European gentleman had 
ever been nursed in the monastery while suffering from a broken 
limb, and then went on to say that no European traveller had ever 
during his term of office remained at Himis for more than three days. 
The Abbot called in several old monks to confirm this statement, and 
mentioned that the hospitality offered by the monastery to travellers 
is for one night, and is only extended for special reasons by his per- 
sonal invitation, and that he and his monks would not have forgotten 
so unusual a circumstance. 

That M. Notovitch may have injured his leg after leaving Leh on 
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the road to Srinagar is possible, but the whole story of the broken 
leg, in so far as it relates to Himis Monastery, is neither more nor less 
than a fiction. 

The Lamaistes of Ladakh are divided into two great parties: the 
red monks, or orthodox conservative body ; and the yellow monks, a 
reforming nonconformist sect. 

On p. 119 of the Unknown Life of Christ, the Lama of Himis, the 
Chief Superior under the Dalai Lama of the red or orthodox monks 
of Ladakh, describes himself and his fellow-monks as ‘we yellow 
monks,’ in one of those wonderful conversations before alluded to. 
It would be just as natural for his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, discussing the state of the English Church with an unsophis- 
ticated foreigner, to describe himself and the whole bench of bishops 
as ‘we ministers of the Wesleyan Methodist body.’ The Russian 
traveller might have remembered the dark-red robes and the red wallets 
of the monks who fill the monastery of Himis, unless it be that the 
Russian author is colour-blind, as well as blind to a sense of truth. 
The religious differences of these two religious bodies are described 
with an inaccuracy so marvellous that it might almost seem to be 
intentional. 

Regarded, then, in the light .of a work of the imagination, M. 
Notovitch’s book fails to please, because it does not present that most 
fascinating feature of fiction, a close semblance of probability. 

And yet, if I am rightly informed, the French version has gone 
through eleven editions ; so M. Notovitch’s effort of imagination has 
found, doubtless, a substantial reward. In face of the evidence 
adduced, we must reject the theory generously put forward by Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, that M. Notovitch was the victim of a cunning 
‘hoax’ on the part of the Buddhist monks of Himis. 

I do not believe that the venerable monk who presides over Himis 
Monastery would lave consented to the practice of such a deception, 
and I do not think that any of the monks are capable of carrying out 
such a deception successfully. The departures from truth, on other 
points, which can be proved against M. Notovitch render such a solu- 
tion highly improbable. 

The preface which is attached to the English edition under the 
form of a letter ‘To the Publishers’ is a bold defence of the truth of 
M. Notovitch’s story, but it does not contain a single additional argu- 
ment in favour of the authenticity of the Life of Issa. 

A work of brilliant imagination is entitled to respect when it 
confesses itself as such, but when it is boldly and solemnly asserted 
again and again to be truth and fact, it is rightly designated by 
a harsher term. The Life of Issa is not a simple biography. Such 
a publication, though a literary forgery, might be considered compara- 
tivelyharmless. This Life of Jssa contains two very striking departures 
from Christian revelation, as accepted by the vast majority of those 
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who contess the faith of Christ. It practically denies the working of 
miracles, and it also gives a definite denial to the resurrection of Jesus. 
To the first of these denials is given no less authority than the words 
of our Lord, while the second more important article of faith is ex- 
plained away very much to the discredit of the Apostles of the Early 
Church. M. Notovitch must remain, therefore, under the burden of 
what will be in the eyes of many people a more serious charge than 
literary forgery, and persistent untruthfulness. He has attempted 
wilfully to pervert Christian truth, and has endeavoured to invest 
that perversion with a shield of Divine authority. 

I am not a religious teacher, and, great as is my respect for 
Christian missionaries, I cannot profess any enthusiastic sympathy 
with their methods and immediate aims. M. Notovitch cannot 
therefore charge me with ‘missionary prejudice’ or ‘ obstinate 
sectarianism.’ 

But, in the name of common honesty, what must be said of 
M. Notovitch’s statement, that his version of the Life of Issa ‘ has 
many more chances of being conformable to the truth than the 
accounts of the evangelists, the composition of which, effected at 
different epochs, and at a time ulterior to the events, may have 
contributed in a large measure to distort the facts and to alter their 
sense.’ 

Another daring departure from the New Testament account is 
that the blame of Christ’s crucifixion is cast on the Roman governor 
Pilate, who is represented as descending to the suborning of false 
witnesses to excuse the unjust condemnation of Jesus. 

The Jewish chief priests and people are represented as deeply 
attached to the great Preacher, whom they regarded as a possible 
deliverer from Roman tyranny, and as endeavouring to save Him from 
the tyrannical injustice of Pilate. This remarkable perversion of the 
received account bas led several people to ask if the author of the 
Unknown Life of Christ is of Jewish extraction. Such inquiries 
as I have been able to make are not, however, in favour of such a 
supposition. 

In many respects it may be said that this ‘Gospel according to 
M. Notovitch’ bears a resemblance to the Vie de Jésus by Renan, 
to whom the Russian author states that he showed his manuscripts. 

We believe, nevertheless, that the great French author possessed 
too much perspicacity to be deceived by the ‘discovery,’ and too 
much honesty to accept support of his views from such a dubicus 
quarter. 

The general question as to the probability of the existence of any 
Life of Issa among the Buddhist manuscripts in the monasteries of 
Tibet has been already so ably dealt with by so great an authority 
on these matters as Professor Max Miiller, that I feel it would be 
presumptuous on my part to attempt to deal with a subject in which 
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iam but slightly versed. I will therefore content myself by saying 
that the statements of the Lama of Himis, and conversations with 
other Lamas, entirely bear out Professor Max Miiller’s contention 
that no such Life of Issa exists in Thibet. 

In conclusion, I would refer to two items of the Russian author’s 
defence of his work. The first is that in which he boldly invites his 
detractors to visit Himis, and there ascertain the truth or falsehood 
of his story ; the second that passage in which he requests his critics 
‘to restrict themselves to this simple question: Did those passages 
exist in the monastery of Himis, and have I faithfully reproduced 
their substance ?’ 

Otherwise he informs the world in general no one has any 
‘honest’ right to criticise his discovery. I have visited Himis, and 
have endeavoured by patient and impartial inquiry to find out the 
truth respecting M. Notovitch’s remarkable story, with the result 
that, while I have not found one single fact to support his statements, 
all the weight of evidence goes to disprove them beyond all shadow 
ofdoubt. It is certain that no such passages as M. Notovitch pre- 
tends to have translated exist in the monastery of Himis, and there- 
fore it is impossible that he could have ‘ faithfully reproduced’ the 
same. ; 

The general accuracy of my statements respecting my interviews 
with the Lama of Himis can further be borne out by reference to 
{Captain Chevenix Trench, British Commissioner of Ladakh,' who is 
due to visit Himis about the end of the present month, and who has 
expressed to me his intention of discussing the subject with the Chief 
Lama. 

Before concluding, I desire to acknowledge my sense of obligation 
to the Wazir of Leh, to the Chief Lama and monks of Himis 
Monastery, to my excellent interpreter, and to other kind friends in 
Ladakh, not only for the able assistance which they afforded to me 
in my investigations, but also for the unfailing courtesy and kind 
hospitality which rendered so enjoyable my visit to Ladakh. 


J. ARCHIBALD DouGLAs. 
aJune 1895. 


POSTSCRIPT 
BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER 


Although I was convinced that the story told by M. Notovitch in 
his Vie inconnue de Jésus-Christ* was pure fiction, I thought it 


1 This paper was written at Himis in June 1895.—J. A D. 
2 Paris: P. Ollendorff, 2¢ éd. 1894. 
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fair, when writing my article in the October number of this Review, 
1894, to give him the benefit of a doubt, and to suggest that he 
might possibly have been hoaxed by Buddhist priests from whom he 
professed to have gathered his information about Issa, 7.e. Jesus. 
(Isa is the name for Jesus used by Mohammedans.) Such things 
have happened before. Inquisitive travellers have been supplied with 
the exact information which they wanted by Mahatmas and other 
religious authorities, whether in Tibet or India, or even among Zulus 
and Red Indians. It seemed a long cry to Leh in Ladakh, and in 
throwing out in an English review this hint that M. Notovitch might 
have been hoaxed, I did not think that the Buddhist priests in 
the Monastery of Himis, in Little Tibet, might be offended by 
my remarks. After having read, however, the foregoing article by 
Professor Douglas, I feel bound most humbly to apologise to the ex- 
cellent Lamas of that monastery for having thought them capable of 
such frivolity. After the complete refutation, or, I should rather say, 
annihilation, of M. Notovitch by Professor A. Douglas, there does not 
seem to be any further necessity—nay, any excuse—for trying to spare 
the feelings of that venturesome Russian traveller. He was not 
hoaxed, but he tried to hoax us. Mr. Douglas has sent me the ori- 
ginal papers, containing the depositions of the Chief Priest of the 
Monastery of Himis and of his interpreter, and I gladly testify that 
they entirely agree with the extracts given in the article, and are 
signed and sealed by the Chief Lama and by Mr. Joldan, formerly 
Postmaster of Ladakh, who acted as interpreter between the priests 
and Professor A. Douglas. The papers are dated Himis Monastery, 
Little Tibet, June 3, 1894. 

I ought perhaps to add that I cannot claim any particular merit 
in having proved the Vie inconnue de Jésus-Christ—that is, the Life 
of Christ taken from MSS. in the monasteries of Tibet—to be a mere 
fiction. I doubt whether any Sanskrit or Pali scholar, in fact any 
serious student of Buddhism, was taken in by M. Notovitch. One 
might as well look for the waters of Jordan in the Brahmaputra as 
for a Life of Christ in Tibet. 


F. Max MULLER. 
November 15, 1895. 





NICCOLA PISANO AND 
THE RENASCENCE OF SCULPTURE 


TEN centuries went by before Italian painters and sculptors lost the 
traditions handed down to them by the Roman Empire. From the 
days when Christ, the Good Shepherd, was represented in the 
Catacombs on the same classic lines as Orpheus, the ancient charmer 
of animals, to the time when Italian artists became familiar with all 
the forms under which Gospel subjects might be represented, 
nothing occurred—nothing, it appeared, could be done—to stem the 
current which led to what seemed a final collapse. Yet, in spite of 
the magnitude of the danger and its near approach, the catastrophe 
was avoided: the sister arts were saved from ruin; a revival took 
place ; sculpture and painting recovered the ground which they had 
lost ; and masters appeared who transformed a business apparently 
destined to perish into one that embodied new elements of progress. 

That this is a true sketch of what actually occurred is known to 
those who have given a thought to the history of the early craft of 
sculptors and painters in Italy. Less known is the difference of 
the conditions under which painting on the one hand and sculpture 
on the other emerged from the obscurity of the middle ages. 

The practice of painting had declined to such an extent that 
hopes could hardly be entertained of its final recovery. North and 
south of Rome the level was exceptionally low. At Sant’ Elia of 
Nepi, as at Sant’ Angelo in Formis, wall-painting was carried out 
on a large and imposing scale. The old system of distemper was 
maintained, but the skill of the workmen was inferior in many 
respects to that of much earlier times. In Rome and Florence 
mosaists of some experience in the judicious application of ornament 
and colour decorated large spaces in basilicas and churches with 
pictures of gaudy tint and imperfect design. 

In provincial cities of the centre of the Peninsula, where paint- 
ing had sunk to the position of a trade, shops were open for the sale 
of crucifixes, and the Berlinghieri of Lucca, amongst others, founded 
a family of which several generations gave themselves up to the 
production of such wares. On these stock pieces the Redeemer was 
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represented as the Sufferer, and side panels affixed to the perpen- 
dicular limb of the Cross were enlivex ., «- scenes from the 
Passion composed and executed with that want of art which had 
now unfortunately become habitual even to the best guildsmen. 

In Sienna Gilio and Dietisalvi varied their occupation as painters 
by throwing on the bindings which covered the registers of the 
municipal accounts portraits of the treasury officials. One of their 
colleagues, Vigoroso, left behind him a Madonna dated 1281, now in 
the gallery of Perugia, in which the decay characteristic of the period 
is very apparent. His contemporary, Coppo di Marcovaldo, at 
Florence also left us an altarpiece which is still to be seen in all its 
repulsive features in Santa Maria de’ Servi at Sienna. 

At Arezzo and Pisa crucifixes were also commonly produced by 
such inferior hands as Margaritone and Giunta, who represent 
the lowest form to which the art of their time was reduced. 
Margaritone flooded Tuscany with portable altarpieces, of which many 
more have been preserved than are required to brand the painter as 
coarse and inefficient. Giunta, with little more skill, but better ad- 
vised, cast in his lot with the Franciscans of Assisi. But even this 
would not have served him, and he would have spent his days in the 
old ways of the craft but for a new impulse given by the religious 
orders. The zeal of the friars of Assisi had suggested to them that 
it would be a gain to religion to multiply portraits of their chief, 
and effigies of him became almost as numerous in Central Italy 
as representations of the Crucified Saviour. A great part of 
Margaritone’s practice consisted in painting imaginary likenesses of 
St. Francis. Giunta took the same road. But he was not only em- 
ployed in representing Christ on the Cross, or figures of St. Francis ; 
he was entrusted with the more important task of illustrating the 
Franciscan legend. It had been the aim of the directors of the 
order at the very earliest moment after the death of its founder to 
represent the chief incidents of his life, which had been compressed 
into a legend parallel with the Bible narrative of the Lord’s Passion. 
It was resolved that the episodes of both should be displayed on 
opposite walls in the aisle of the lower church of Assisi, which at 
that time were unbroken and reached uninterruptedly from the por- 
tal to the choir. On this vast field Giunta was commissioned to paint 
the Passion and scenes of the legend of St. Francis, and he did 
so with such power as his barbarous and feeble pencil allowed. In 
course of time the walls of the aisle were broken through for the pur- 
pose of erecting a series of chapels to which the faithful might have 
access. Giunta’s wall-pictures were mutilated; yet such was the 
conservatism of the Franciscans that the remnants of his work may 
still be seen, and we judge of the artist’s incapacity by the parts 
which have not yet perished or entirely disappeared. 

Persons with an eye for such studies will make out, even now, in 
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the lower church of San Francesco that fragments of the original 
decorations are stil” %#nce. On one spandrel of the first arch 
which used to form part of the wall of the aisle there are remnants of 
a Descent from the Cross with very little left but a bit of the timbers 
of the cross and a ladder. On the similar space further on there 
are remains of a Calvary, with the Mary’s following the procession to 
Golgotha. In the spandrels of the next arch is the Descent from the 
Cross, with half of a figure of Christ, and parts of Joseph of 
Arimathea supporting the body, the Evangelist kissing the hand, the 
Virgin wailing, and Nicodemus drawing the nails from the feet. In 
the next section Christ is depicted at length on the ground, whilst 
Mary in a fainting fit is attended by her women. A third space 
shows us nothing but traces of colour-stains. 

Facing this row of fragments, but on the opposite side of the 
aisle, a bishop is seen covering the nakedness of St. Francis with his 
cloak ; the Pope dreams that the Church is tottering, and would 
fall but for the saint’s support; St. Francis feeds the sparrows; he 
receives the stigmata; and the series is closed with the scene of the 
death, where the friars surround the saint’s pallet waving censers or 
carrying tapers. 

Although there is reason to believe that Giunta’s pencil was not 
confined to the lower church, but that he also painted in the right 
transept of the upper church, the remains are so mutilated that we 
cannot discern with certainty what may be his and what Cimabue’s. 
There is no documentary evidence of Giunta’s share in any part of 
the edifice. Naturally we are unable to say whether the art there 
displayed made a strong impression on the public of the thirteenth 
century. But the fact that the lower church proved to be too small 
for the press of pilgrims, the opening of chapels, and the subsequent 
re-painting of the upper and lower churches in the spirit of the 
earlier designs, is evidence that the order found its policy requited 
by an increase of wealth and numbers, and Giunta’s work was 
approved, although, as time sped on, it was soon discovered that his 
distempers were no longer up to the mark of pictorial attainments to 
be noted in the neighbouring cities. Giunta’s art shows a moderate 
improvement upon that of the almost contemporary decorators in 
San Pietro in Grado near Pisa. Movement and a natural formation of 
groups are in advance of the powers of the commoner painters of the 
time, yet the drawing and the colouring are of that barbarous 
kind which Vasari disdainfully though improperly called Greek. 

Simultaneously with the Franciscans of Assisi, the Dominicans of 
Santa Maria Novella at Florence, before the acknowledgment of the 
superior talent of Cimabue, deemed it advisable to decorate their 
church and convent with incidents taken from the legend of their 
founder. There was a rivalry between the orders. Those of Assisi 
took the opportunity which the enlargement of their church offered 
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them, and, seeing that they could not save all that Giunta had done 
in the first aisle, they engaged Cimabue to re-decorate the right 
transept of the lower church, and they further employed him in the 
left transept of the upper church. At the same time new hands 
were engaged as helps in painting the central ceilings of the transept 
and nave of the upper church, whilst Cimabue and his assistants 
covered the sides of the nave with subjects from the Old and New 
Testament. Later artists, including Giotto, designed and completed 
the lower strip of wall-paintings in the upper church, showing at 
the close what immense strides art had been taking in a comparatively 
short time. 

Painting was thus revived by a series of efforts limited toa single 
centre. The men who contributed to the result were Florentines of 
successive generations who lived and laboured in the second half 
of the thirteenth century. No mystery clouds the expansion of 
their progress. Vasari thought the impulse due to the superiority 
of Tuscan over imported Greek art. But it was Tuscan art which 
revived in consequence of the policy of the religious orders and the 
rivalry of the Franciscans and Dominicans in Tuscany. 

The renascence of sculpture took place under conditions alto- 
gether different. But the attempts of Florentine historians, from 
Vasari to the commentators of the present day, to ascribe the develop- 
ment of sculpture in Italy to the single efforts of local Tuscans 
taught by Greeks has completely failed; and there is no reason any 
longer to doubt that, whereas the revival of painting was localised at 
Assisi, that of sculpture was due to entirely different causes from 
those recited by Vasari, and it was not in consequence of an 
accidental collection of antique examples in the Campo Santo of 
Pisa or. the study of those examples by a single artist that sculpture 
improved. . 

Many years ago I pointed out that nothing occurred to 
check the action of decay in productions of the chisel in Central 
Italian cities during the greater part of the thirteenth century. 
I inferred from the existence of a superior art in the South that 
the true impulse came from that direction, and urged with 
some considerable show of reason that Niccola Pisano, whose name 
appeared to indicate that he was a Pisan, was really an immigrant 
who only brought his skill to a better market than that to which he 
had access at home. One or two examples were given at the time 
to illustrate the talents of sculptors who apparently had never stirred 
from the neighbourhood of Salerno; and a point was made of the 
fact that Niccola Pisano was at least the son of a native of Apulia, 
and probably had been taught in Southern Italy. 

But these arguments met with strong opposition. It was said by 
Mr. Perkins, an historian of Italian sculpture, that sufficient evidence 
could be adduced to prove that the renascence had its origin at Pisa. 
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Milanesi broke a lance in favour of the same theory by asserting that 
Niccola Pisano was born at Apulia, a village near Lucca. But neither 
Perkins nor Milanesi, nor their numerous partisans in Germany, could 
get over the fact that sculpture was not practised by any artist of skill 
in Central Italy when Niccola appeared for the first time as contractor 
for the erection of the pulpit of Pisa in 1260, and no one could give 
a rational explanation of the assertion of Vasari, that Niccola Pisano 
learnt his art by copying the bas-reliefs of ancient monuments, pre- 
served in the Campo Santo of Pisa. 

Since this controversy began much has been done to throw light 
upon the subject of Italian sculpture. Not only has the miracle which 
Vasari describes been disproved, but his statements have been found 
to be false and his theory untenable. Meanwhile the fact that sculp- 
ture had fallen into complete decay at Florence and in Tuscany 
generally in the early part of the thirteenth century, whilst it gained 
a new impulse in the South under the protection and care of Frederick 
of Hohenstaufen, has been established so completely that it can no 
longer be successfully controverted. 

It is matter of common knowledge that, previous to the appear- 
ance of Niccola Pisano in Tuscany, the art of the carver in that part 
of Italy was so rude that, if taken as an evidence of civilisation, it 
would have suggested the existence of a thoroughly barbaric age. 
Not at Pisa alone, but in Florence, Pistoia, Lucca, and even farther 
north at Parma, sculptors had lost all the traditions of the antique, 
and failed to exhibit even an approach to a reasonable imitation of 
Nature. As late as 1250, when Guido of Como erected a pulpit at 
San Bartolommeo of Pistoia, which may be compared with that which 
Niccola Pisano built ten years later, we seem to have gone back to the 
infancy of art for the production of figures characterised by slender- 
ness of shape, rigidity of attitude, and almost complete absence ol 
modelling. At Florence we note the childish creations of a nameless 
craftsman, who carved the ‘ambo’ of San Piero Scheraggio, now in 
the church of San Leonardo, or those of an equally unknown carver, 
whose reliefs on an arch in the abbey of Candeli have lately been 
transferred to the National Museum. 

Vasari was clever enough to see that such specimens of sculpture 
as the Tuscan cities could show were ill fitted to serve as models for 
a coming race of artists who were to regenerate the craft. For that 
reason probably he invented this story of Niccola Pisano, and the 
monuments of the Campo Santo of Pisa. But the wonder is that so 
many historians should have accepted his theory as probable and true. 
When Niccola Pisano uncovered his pulpit in 1260 he displayed to 
a public accustomed to the feeble creations of Biduino, Bonamico, and 
Bonanno the work of a man who had obtained a thorough insight into 
the practice of the Roman antique, who had studied pagan examples 
in preference to Nature, and acquired the skill necessary for realising 
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high relief in figures of powerful build and marble of admirable 
rounding and polished surface. 

Never had the Pisans seen such work. They certainly had not 
seen any by Niccola himself, who had not been employed and had 
not left any traces of his presence in any part of Tuscany. But, this 
being so, we inquire where the Pisans discovered him, and how they 
secured his services. 

Niccola, who is called Pisanus in the inscription of his first pulpit, 
must have obtained the freedom of the city before he completed that 
masterpiece. It is needless to assume that Pisanus means a native 
Pisan. The adjective would apply equally to one who had only be- 
come a citizen. No early historian, Vasari included, knows where 
he was born. Vasari, indeed, carefully abstains from any mention of 
his birth. The oldest document that refers to him is the contract of 
1265 for a pulpit at Sienna, in which he figures as ‘ Magister Niccolus 
lapidum de paroccia Ecclesie Sancti Blasii de ponte de Pisis quondam 
Petri.’ At this time it is clear Niccola was a resident of Pisa, and had 
lost his father, of whose origin nothing further is said. In a second 
document of somewhat later date, in which Niccola is requested to 
summon his journeyman Arnolfo to attend to his duties as assistant 
in the completion of the pulpit of Sienna, he is called ‘ Nichola Pietri 
de Apulia,’ which shows that either he or his father, or both, were 
natives. of Apulia. An account of wages, dated in August 1267, bears 
the master’s signature : ‘ Magister Niccholus olim Petri, lapidum de 
Pissis, populi Sancti Blasii,’ and in this form we have other records 
of 1272 and 1273 at Pistoia. 

According to Vasari, Niccola, having studied under certain Greeks 
employed in carving figures and ornament in the Cathedral and 
Baptistery of Pisa, gave particular attention at the same time to 
ancient monuments which had been brought home from abroad, and 
especially singled out a sarcophagus in which the remains of Countess 
Mathilda were enclosed. In this monument, which was set up in a 
place of honour in the square facing the cathedral, Niccola admired 
most a relief of the Chase of Meleager. He copied it, as well as other 
reliefs of the same class, and displayed such cleverness in this form 
of imitation that he was acknowledged as the best sculptor of his age. 

The pulpit of 1260 bears out Vasari’s theory of the influence of 
the antique on the expansion of Niccola’s talent; but it does not 
confirm the legend which attributes that influence to monuments 
imported as spoils of war from abroad. Pisan annals know nothing 
of the Greeks whom Vasari describes vaguely as masters of Niccola. 
There are no Byzantine examples of sculpture in Central Italy, nor 
are there any works by Niccola of an earlier date than 1260 and 1265, 
the year in which he appears for the first time as past-master in his 
guild. We cannot place the migration of Niccola from the south 
earlier than 1250 or 1255, about which time Giovanni Pisano, his 
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son, was born in Pisa. The rapture with which Vasari speaks of the 
Chase of Meleager on the sarcophagus of Countess Mathilda is 
feigned, no such subject being found in the place which he assigns 
to it. The bas-relief of the sarcophagus represents either Atalanta’s 
Race or Hippolytus and Phedra. The only Chase of Meleager in 
the Campo Santo is a feeble work of late Roman execution, to which 
Niccola would pay no attention. If, therefore, we cannot trace the 
career of the master in his earlier efforts in any part of Tuscany, 
and if we cannot discover his Greek masters, any more than we can 
find the antiques on which his art is based, we are bound to inquire 
where the conditions which are wanting in Central Italy are really 
found to have existed. There must be some means of ascertaining 
where the career of a sculptor of such eminence began, under what 
circumstances it was favoured, and in what locality it was shaped. 
Happily, we have now a better clue to this mystery than we 
possessed before. What we now know justifies us in assuming 
that Niccola was bred in a country where antique examples were 
more abundant than at Pisa, and where more models were cast in 
the mould of the classic Roman than in Tuscany. It enables us 
to urge that Niccola cannot have been born at Pisa, though later on 
he must have taken the freedom of that city. It forces us to the 
conclusion that the master’s services were engaged because he had a 
name and repute amongst the seafarers of the Republic, and 
that, having responded to the call, he at once displayed an art 
which struck his patrons as new and superior to anything of 
which they had acquaintance at home. We must not forget that 
Pisa in the thirteenth century commanded the trade of the west 
coast of Italy. She had acquired by various means the business of 
commercial exchanges between her port and the ports of Amalfi, 
Salerno, and the Sicilian Straits, and she must in consequence have 
had a fair knowledge of the artistic resources which these countries 
contained. About the year 1250, when Niccola may be supposed to 
have settled at Pisa, the Southern States of Italy were in a condition 
of transition. Frederick the Second, who had wielded the sceptre of 
Empire, was just dead, and his provinces were about to witness the 
struggles of the house of Anjou to oust the last descendants of the 
Hohenstaufen. Frederick had done a great deal to encourage the 
cultivation of art in his dominions. He had his architects and 
sculptors, who built and decorated Foggia and Capua. He may have 
known something of the talents of Niccola, though we have no 
evidence to warrant us in asserting that he actually did so. Un- 
fortunately, his empire was overrun and exhausted by a succession of 
wars, so that Apulia, in which we should trace Niccola’s career, was 
completely wasted. Neither the name nor the works of the master 
are to be found, if they ever were known there. What we have dis- 
covered, however, shows that whilst in Central Italy local sculpture 
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had a character foreign to that of Niccola, in Apulia and the South 
generally sculptors practised under the same technical conditions as 
Niccola, and with the same tendency to adapt the elements of the 
antique. We know of no contemporary works by Niccola, but we 
find statuary and carved reliefs which remind us of his style. 

Vasari, curiously enough, has prefaced the life of Niccola with 
some general observations in which he deals with edifices built by an 
imaginary architect named Fuccio of Florence; and he specifies 
particularly the castles of Naples, the deer-park of Amalfi, and the 
gates of Capua on the Volturnus. These are the very places in 
which Niccola must have acquired the rudiments of the art which 
we find illustrated in his pulpits. At Salerno, which is remarkable 
for its classic remains, the town is full of old sepulchral monuments, 
unsurpassed in quantity and variety by similar ones in Pisa. The 
difference between the two cities is that Salerno is the centre in 
which the monuments were produced, whereas Pisa is only the place 
to which they were taken after successful wars. In the Episcopal 
palace at Salerno, amongst a number of sarcophagi and separate 
reliefs, which abound, we find in the cloisters a fine Chase of 
Meleager, the very subject which Vasari pretends to have seen on 
the tomb of the Countess Mathilda. There are figures of a pseudo- 
antique style on the pulpits of the Cathedral which in spirit and 
execution recall the art of Niccola. At Amalfi, Ravello, and Scala 
there are pieces of statuary and busts in marble, some of them by 
Nicholas of Foggia, in which the style is almost exactly that of 
Nicecola Pisano. A bust from Scala, now in the Berlin Museum, 
will give a fair notion of the mode in which South Italian sculpture 
was developed. It represents a female wearing a diadem, and dressed 
in jewelled attire. The modelling of the flesh parts is bold and 
effective ; the eyes are made peculiarly expressive by the scooping 
out of the pupils. The mechanical perforation of the more distant 
parts by means of the drill, the polish of the surface where it remains 
uninjured, are quite in the character of Niccola Pisano, and similar in 
almost all respects to the work of the sculptor of the pulpit of Ravello. 

But the whole art of this end of the Peninsula shows that 
imitation of the antique was the aim and purpose of the sculptors of 
South Italy generally. 

Frederick the Second spent his life in trying to re-establish the 
Roman Empire in Italy in opposition to the Papacy. His effort 
carried with it the apparent necessity of restoring much that had 
become obsolete in the old realm over which the Caesars had once 
held their sway. Amongst these obsolete things classic art was not 
the least important. Though Frederick tried, he found it impossible 
to compass the revival, yet what he attained before his death was 
remarkable. He got together a number of architects and carvers 
who created a pseudo-antique not unworthy of admiration ; and it is 
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to his transient attempts that we probably owe the innovations which 
are so noticeable in the carved work of Niccola Pisano. The pulpit 
of Pisa is not, however, a solitary example of the influence of 
Frederick’s reforms. The pulpit of Ravello and the bust of Scala 
belong to that class. But more important still are the remnants 
recently unearthed of the sculpture produced in the thirteenth 
century at Capua. 

Frederick the Second had determined to make Captia the seat of 
a supreme court of law and a fortress of the first order. Immediately 
after his coronation at Rome in 1220, he met the barons of Apulia in 
the old capital of the Terra di Lavoro, and ordered the construction 
of a citadel and bridge-head on the Volturnus. The work was rapidly 
taken in hand and completed, and we have it on the authority of 
those who described the siege and capture of the stronghold in 1266 
that it was equally remarkable for the strength of its round towers as 
for the decoration of its entrance. The approach was through a 
marble arch, above which a statue of Frederick was placed in which 
he was made to appear in the robes and mantle of the Caesars, cover- 
ing the wide-sleeved under-garment of a medieval knight. The 
gesture and the drapery were manifestly copied from the antique. 
Above this commanding figure, which was larger than life, there 
were ranges of old works of pagan statuary dug out of the ruins of 
the neighbouring Capuan circus, and lower down, at the emperor’s 
sides, were busts of Pietro delle Vigne and Roffredo of Beneventum, 
both of them judges of the Imperial high court. Beneath all this, 
and still above the key of the arch, a colossal statue allegorically 
representing Capua was placed, and at the sides of the entrance 
trophies were placed with carved reliefs illustrating the victories of 
the emperor. 

In spite of many vicissitudes this important monument remained 
entire till the seventeenth century, when it was taken down by the 
Duke of Alva, who enlarged the citadel. The sculptured figures and 
reliefs were then thrown down and left upon the ground, and it was not 
till a few years ago that fragments were found which proved sufficient 
to give an idea of the original grandeur of the decoration. Of the 
remains, which are now in the museum of Capua, all that exists is the 
mutilated head and torso of Frederick, without nose, hands, or feet ; 
the head without the body of Imperial Capua; and the busts of the 
two Capuan judges. Here, then, are classic remains of the sculpture 
of the thirteenth century in South Italy. They reveal the spirit in 
which the carvers had learnt to work. They lived upon a robust, but, 
on the whole, honest imitation of the Roman antique in costume, 
dress, and gesture. Frederick is one of the Caesars; Capua, an 
antique goddess with sharply cut features disposed after the fashion 
of the Greeks, but marking about the same relapse from the Greek 
as would be a mechanical revival of the sculpture of Egina by feebler 
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artists of the Roman lower Empire. Technically, the execution is 
like that of the busts of Ravello and Scala. 

What the artist has well attained is a certain measure of severe 
gravity expressed in the orb of the large scooped eye, the curve of 
the brows, and the breadth of the cheek. The judges might easily 
pass for effigies of ancient philosophers in the dress of their time. 

Nothing so natural as that work of this kind should have fur- 
nished models upon which Niccola might form his art, and enabled 
him to realise not only the spirit but the mechanical methods in use 
among the artists of Frederick’s time. 

It may seem venturesome to a few to acknowledge the existence 
of a South Italian school of sculpture. But here we have the practical 
outcome, and we can explain to our perfect satisfaction how Niccola, 
bred in that school and reduced to idleness during the troubles that 
followed on the Emperor Frederick’s death, wandered from the south 
to Pisa, where he settled, and gave the example of a leaning for the 
antique which was only assimilated after a time, when the genius of 
Giotto reacted not only on all the painters, but on all the sculptors, 
of Italy. 

J. A. CROWE. 
















KING AND PRETENDER IN ROME 


LET us suppose that Don Carlos, the Spanish Pretender, should be 
invited by the Spanish Government to take up his residence in the 
most magnificent palace in Madrid. Let us further suppose that the 
person of the Pretender should be made inviolable, and that his 
palace should be declared to be extra-territorial, so that within its 
precincts he could reign as an absolute monarch ; that a large pension 
should be assigned to him expressly to enable him to maintain the 
outward dignity of a reigning king ; that he should be permitted to 
receive ambassadors sent to him by foreign governments; that he 
should be free to issue proclamations, denouncing the Spanish 
Government and its laws, and to intrigue and plot with socialists and 
anarchists, as well as with his immediate followers: that the Spanish 
mails should carefully and safely carry his letters, urging France and 
Portugal to invade Spain, and to drive out the regent and the king: 
that, in short, the Spanish Government should, to the best of its 
ability, cherish and protect its bitterest enemy, and afford him every 
facility for carrying out his treasonable designs. 

It will at once be said, that neither the Spanish nor any other 
government could be capable of such suicidal folly. Nevertheless, 
a glance at the relations between Italy and the Pope will show that 
the conduct of the Italian Government affords a close parallel to the 
case supposed. 

We may have the highest respect for the personal character of 
Leo the Thirteenth. We may revere him as the visible head of the 
most important branch of the Catholic Church ; but it is plain that 
as the persistent claimant of the temporal power, the Pope is simply 
a pretender to the throne of King Humbert. He insists that he 
alone has the right to rule over the city of Rome and a large part of 
Central Italy, and he forbids his adherents to recognise the legitimacy 
of the Italian Government. Instead of expelling this Pretender, as 
all other governments expel their pretenders, the Italian Government 
gives him the Vatican palace as his residence—not to speak of other 
palaces—and grants to it a certain degree of extra-territoriality. It 
also assigns to him a large annual income. It is true that he has 
refused to accept it, preferring to accept the pennies of the poor, 
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whose charity is stimulated by the exhibition of straws, said to have 
been taken from the Pope’s bed on the floor of the wretched dungeon 
into which his wicked enemies have thrown him, but the fact remains 
that the government has voluntarily undertaken the burden of paying 
the Pretender a royal salary. His safety and independence are 
guaranteed by law. He is permitted to receive ambassadors, and to 
make treaties with foreign Powers. The government makes no 
complaint when he issues his frequent proclamations denouncing 
King and Parliament as usurping, atheistic, and unworthy of the 
slightest respect. It is notorious that the Pretender is at present in 
virtual alliance with the extremist Italian Radicals—men whose aim 
is anarchy, and whose weapons are riot and assassination—but the 
Italian Government makes no effort to break up this alliance. The 
veto of the Pretender prevents the Austrian emperor, the ally of the 
Italian king, from visiting the Quirinal ; and forbids the King of 
Portugal, King Humbert’s own nephew, to enter Rome, lest he should 
show to the Italian king the respect which the latter has the right to 
expect from the monarch of a friendly State. All the world knows 
that the Pretender hopes to be reinstated as Pope-king by the aid of 
a French army, but the intrigues by which he strives to involve 
France and Italy in war are carried on without any interference on 
the part of the government. There is no exaggeration in this 
description of the actual relations between the Quirinal and the 
Vatican. History may safely be challenged to show anything 
like it. 

When the Italian kingdom was formed, and the States of the 
Church became part and parcel of Free Italy, no Italian patriot 
imagined that the government would become the permanent 
protector of an irreconcilable Pretender. Cavour believed that the 
Pope would in time accept the Italian kingdom as an accomplished 
and irrevocable fact, and would content himself with the proud 
position of the Head of a Free Church in a Free State. The great 
Minister foresaw that this reconciliation between the Government and 
the Papacy might involve the formation of a clerical and reactionary 
party sufficiently numerous to return a majority of the Chamber of 
Deputies, but he preferred to face this danger, if by so doing he could 
avoid the greater danger inseparable from a permanent state of war 
between King and Pope. But Pius the Ninth persisted in declaring 
that in no possible circumstances would he abandon his claim to the 
temporal power. It is an open secret that he summoned the Vatican 
Council for the express purpose of procuring a decree, making faith 
in the Pope’s right to rule as a temporal monarch a dogma of the 
Church. The opposition of the Italian bishops, who assured him that 
such a decree would inevitably be followed by a schism, not only in 
Italy but in every civilised country, compelled him to abandon this 
project, and hastily to bring forward in its place the dogma of the 
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Immaculate Conception. He clung, however, to his imaginary right 
to the temporal power as devoutly as if it were in reality a dogma of 
the faith, and during his lifetime any reconciliation between Italy 
and the Papacy was out of the question. 

The present Pope has maintained the same attitude as his prede- 
cessor, though he has laboured much more actively to bring about 
the realisation of his hopes. Like every one else he knows perfectly 
well that were the temporal power to be restored it could not main- 
tain itself an hour without the help of a foreign army. If the 
Italians were to abandon Rome to the Pope, the Romans would rise 
in instant insurrection, unless a French garrison were to march in as 
the Italian troops marched out. Of all the governments in the 
Peninsula prior to 1859 there was not one that was as unanimously 
and bitterly hated by its subjects as was the Roman Government. 
The Austrians were stern and relentless in Lombardy, but the 
Lombards had at least the consolation that they were ruled by men. 
The tyranny of Bomba was brutal and ignorant, but its subjects in 
Naples were, with the exception of the educated classes, so thoroughly 
demoralised that they lacked the energy to hate the government ; 
while the peasants of the interior were little better than savages, to 
whom all governments were alike. But the Roman chafed under the 
meanest of all tyrannies, that of a narrow-minded priesthood, which 
kept him under constant espionage, and exacted from him hypocrisy 
as the sole alternative to exile. To the actual oppression to which 
he was subjected was added the shame of living under the rule of 
the sexless creatures in cassocks whose misrule kept Rome in a state 
of material and moral filth, and closed to the Romans every career 
save that of priest or spy. The attempt to restore this government 
would be impotent unless it were backed by a foreign army, and the 
Pretender in seeking to bring in a French garrison is guilty of high 
treason. He is trying to induce France to crush Italy on the battle 
field ; to break in pieces the Italian kingdom, and to force the necks 
of the Romans under his hateful yoke. While waiting for the 
welcome sound of the French bugles under the walls of Rome the 
Pretender avails himself of the services of the Socialists and 
Anarchists, who would, if they dared and could, overthrow the 
government by insurrection. It was not very long ago that these 
men were the loudest enemies of the Pope. Now they recognise in 
him an ally against the common enemy, good government, and 
Radical and Clerical vote side by side in the municipal elections, 
animated by the same desire to embarrass and weaken the govern- 
ment. The relation between King and Pretender which was esta- 
blished when the former took up his residence in the Quirinal, and the 
latter was permitted to reside on the opposite side of the Tiber, was 
from the first an irrational and impossible one. Latterly it has 
become absolutely intolerable. There is no longer room in Rome for 
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a constitutional King and an irreconcilable Pretender to absolute 
power. 

The Pretender’s presence in Rome is a peril in time of peace. It 
might be fatal in time of war. Were Rome to be besieged by a 
French army it would be impossible to prevent the Pretender from 
conveying information of vital importance to the enemy, and the 
knowledge that his adherents were ready to open the gates to the 
besiegers would seriously weaken the defence. Even were Italy in a 
position to continue to treat with contempt the ceaseless efforts made 
by the Pope to stir up discontent at Rome, and to convince devout 
Roman Catholics that patriotism and religion are incompatible, it 
could not tolerate his presence in Rome were Italy to become involved 
in war. 

There are only two ways in which it would be possible for Italy 
to rid herself of this foe in her household. One is to require the 
Pope to withdraw from Italy.. There cannot be a doubt that Italy 
would be perfectly justified in taking this step. France will 
permit neither the Bonapartist nor the Orleanist Pretender to set 
foot on French soil, although the former has no party, and the latter 
is personally ridiculous. But for Italy to expel the Pope would be 
to the last degree inexpedient. [It would awaken sympathy for him 
at home, and universal indignation among Roman Catholics abroad. 
It is a measure of which no Italian statesman would think for a 
moment, except in the last extremity, and there is not the slightest 
probability that it will ever be attempted. 

But there is another solution of the problem which is both prac- 
ticable and safe. The present Pope is old and feeble, and his death 
cannot be long delayed. That event must be immediately followed 
by the assembling of the Conclave to elect his successor. The Italian 
Government can very properly forbid the Conclave to meet on Italian 
soil. Such a meeting would be, in its political aspect, a treasonable 
assemblage. It would be a meeting of the adherents of a treasonable 
cause, for the purpose of selecting a new leader. If Italy can pro- 
perly prohibit a meeting of Socialists called together to organise a 
Republican crusade against the government, it can with equal pro- 
priety forbid the meeting of the Conclave called to infuse fresh vigour 
into the cause of Pope-king. 

Were the Conclave forbidden to meet in Italy it would immedi- 
ately meet abroad, for a delay in filling the Papal chair would be 
impracticable. In all probability the meeting would be held in 
France, and in that case the efforts of the French Government to 
secure the election of a French Pope would have a possibility of 
success. Were the new Pretender to be a Frenchman, or a foreigner 
of any other nationality, his influence over Italian Roman Catholics 
would be greatly weakened. The parish priests of Italy are, to a 
large extent, men who have not forgotten that they are Italians, and 
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who have not wholly sunk the patriot in the priest. But for the 
attitude imposed upon them by the Vatican they would gladly be at 
peace with the government. Even among the higher clergy there 
are those who would be glad of any opportunity that would permit 
them to be loyal to their country as well as to their Church. A 
foreign Pope, waiting on foreign soil for a foreign army to bring him 
to Rome would find few enthusiastic adherents in Italy, so far as his 
claims as a Pretender are concerned. He would cease to be a menace, 
and would be of little more importance politically than are the pre- 
tenders to the petty thrones of the Italy of Metternich. 

It is probable, however, that inasmuch as the majority of the 
Sacred College are Italians, the new Pope would also be an Italian. 
But an Italian Pope residing at Avignon would of necessity be the 
obsequious servant of France, and he would be looked upon in Italy 
very much as a French Pope would be looked upon. It would be 
believed by nearly all Italians that his policy was shaped by the dic- 
tation of the French Government, and it would be as true of him as 
of a French Pope that his hopes of restoration to the Vatican would 
rest upon a successful invasion of Italy. To all intents and purposes 
he would be a foreign Pope, and as such his political importance in 
Italy would be comparatively small. It may be taken for granted 
that if Italy once succeeded in ridding herself of the presence of the 
Pretender, he would be permitted to return to Rome only after a 
formal and final abandonment of his claims to the temporal power, 
and a loyal acceptance of the royal government as the supreme civil 
authority in Italy. 

The day will surely come when the Pope and the Cardinals will 
comprehend that it is as idle to insist upon the restoration of the 
temporal power as it would be to insist upon the Pope’s right to 
divide the ownership of the Western Hemisphere by a papal bull. 
By grasping at the shadow of political power, the Pope bids fair to 
lose the substance of spiritual authority. As the spiritual head of 
the great and venerable Roman communion, he would have no 
enemies, except those who are the enemies of all religion, and those 
few and futile Protestant fanatics who believe that the Pope is the 
Anti-Christ of the Apocalypse. But this consummation can never be 
achieved so long as the Pope is encouraged by the protection of the 
Italian Government to pose in Rome as a pretender. It will be ren- 
dered possible only when the Pope and the Cardinals have learned 
wisdom in the school of exile. 


Cav. W. L. ALDEN. 
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MR. GLADSTONE AND CARDINAL MANNING 


Srr,—In a Postscript to Mr. Edmund Purcell’s article in the March number of 
The Nineteenth Century, Mr.Gladstone does me the honour of criticising some 
observations of mine in the February number of The Month. As the point at 
issue seriously affects the character of Cardinal Manning—whose good name must 
suffer if Mr. Gladstone’s recollections, or recollected impressions, are correct— 
perhaps I may be allowed to indicate to Mr. Gladstone where, I think, his defence 
of his recollections fails. For I am confident that he will feel only grateful to 
me if I can convince him that he is under no necessity to persist in a charge 
which it must have cost him much pain to make. 

According to Mr. Purcell, Manning, during the four or five years previous to 
his conversion, was in the habit of speaking with a ‘double voice ’—with one 
voice to Robert Wilberforce, in a confidential correspondence, asserting that ‘he 
was no longer able in conscience to defend the teaching and position of the Church 
of England ;’ with another voice to those who sought his advice in confession, to 
Mr. Gladstone, and others, asserting ‘his profound and unwavering belief in the 
Church of England as the Divine Witness to the Truth.’ What is meant is not 
that, whilst himself oscillating in his perplexities now to one side now to another, 
he gave at different times answers which cannot be made to agree, but that he 
habitually used language when speaking with others which was inconsistent with 
his own internal convictions at the time. 

In The Month I was able to show, by evidence which will not easily be 
rebutted, that whatever proofs, apart from Mr. Gladstone’s testimony, have been 
alleged by Mr. Purcell as supporting his contention break down altogether, or 
rather are simply non-existent. Thus the whole weight of this charge of in- 
sincerity—perhaps the most serious of all possible charges against a great religious 
leader—rests on the fidelity of Mr. Gladstone’s recollections. As these recollec- 
tions were supplied by him to the biographer, who prints them, and, in common 
with him, attaches to them a considerable importance, I do not see how my attempt 
in The Month to test their value and purport can be rightly characterised by Mr. 
Gladstone as ‘dragging’ him ‘at three points into the controversy.’ 

Of these recollections one is, that ‘in the summer of 1848, during a walk 
through St. James’s Park, Manning said: ‘ Dying men, or men within the shadow 
of death, as I was last year, have a clearer insight into things unseen of others, 
i.e.,a deeper knowledge of all that relates to divine faith. I had an absolute 
assurance of heart and soul, solemn beyond expression, that the English Church— 
I am not speaking of the Establishment—is a living portion of the Church of 
Christ’ (Life of Cardinal Manning, i. p. 569). These words even as they stand 
are consistent with a simultaneous feeling that, from the point of view of intel- 
lectual justification, the position of the ‘Church of England’ was hard to 
maintain, and, if so understood, they express very much what Manning had 
written down in his Diary (July 5th, 1847), just when his illness was drawing to 
an end: ‘I believe it (the “ English Church”) to be of the reality of the Catholic 
Church, and yet it will bear no theological argument except a denial of visible 
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unity altogether, which is self-evidently false’ (i. p. 342). Likewise, if so 
understood, these words alleged to have been spoken in St. James’s Park 
are consistent with Manning’s actual feelings as recorded in the Wilberforce 
correspondence, up to a date much later than August 1848. Accordingly 
I suggested that such construction of the words might be correct, supporting 
the suggestion by alittle evidence from an extraneous source, but adding 
that possibly also Mr. Gladstone’s recollections might not be quite accurate, 
and pointing out that in 1850 Manning had, in fact, disputed their accuracy. 
Mr. Gladstone, on the other hand, assured Mr. Purcell a year ago that 
Manning had clearly meant by his words in the Park to testify to a belief in the 
‘English Church,’ altogether unclouded by doubts and perplexities (vol. i. p. 569) ; 
and in his recent letter, printed in The Nineteenth Century, he reiterates, as against 
my suggestion, that no word was uttered on the occasion about ‘difficulties and 
perplexities.’ Of course, if Manning did give Mr. Gladstone to understand that 
he was in no sense in a state of perplexity, it is impossible for us, knowing, as we 
do, the contents of his diaries and of the Wilberforce correspondence, to acquit 
him of the guilt of an act of downright hypocrisy ; and this is how Mr. Gladstone 
himself views the matter, for he said to Mr. Purcell, in reference to this conversa- 
tion in the Park, ‘I won’t say that Manning was insincere. God forbid! But he 
was not simple and straightforward ’ (i. p. 569). 

We are all ready and glad to pay our tribute of admiration to the extent and 
accuracy of Mr. Gladstone’s memory; but, splendid as it is, it may still be liable 
to err at times. Indeed, in this very letter to The Nineteenth Century an illustra- 
tion of its liability occasionally to err is given. He writes there: ‘I have a firm 
recollection that in 1850 he [Manning] did not dispute it’ (the account given by 
Mr. Gladstone of the conversation in the Park). And yet Mr. Gladstone not only 
wrote a letter to Archdeacon Manning, dated December 20, 1850, in which he 
says: ‘ We are sadly, strangely at issue on the facts of the conversation soon after 
your illness’ (i. p. 580), but he also stated the same to Mr. Purcell in January 
1895: ‘In 1850, in reply to points which I urged, Manning gave an evasive 
answer, and indeed called in question the facts of the conversation’ (i. p. 570). 
Is it too much, then, to invite Mr. Gladstone to distrust his memory, or else, 
perhaps, the impressions he originally derived from the words spoken to him, 
when the alternative is to bring against a venerable prelate a charge, not other- 
wise supported, of deliberate untruthfulness ? 

I have said ‘a charge not otherwise supported ;’ but, of course, there is Mr. 
Gladstone’s other recollection to support it. What, then, of this? It is that, 
likewise in 1848, he had asked Manning a question suggested by the secessions 
to Rome at that time so numerous—‘ Newman’s secession, followed by that of so 
many others, not at Oxford only, but all over the country, presented an intellectual 
difficulty which I was unable to solve. What was the common bond of union, 
the common principle, which led men of intellect so different, of such opposite 
characters, acting under circumstances, and with surroundings so various, to 
come to one and the same conclusion? . . . I remember, as it were yesterday, 
the house, the room, Manning’s attitude, as, standing before me, I put him the 
question. His answer was slow and deliberate: “Their common bond is their 
want of truth.” I was surprised beyond measure and startled at Manning's 
judgment’ (i. p. 318). 

At an earlier date one can well imagine Manning offering an explanation of 
this sort; for it was the tendency of his mind to judge unfavourably of those 
intellectually opposed to him. But in 1848, when his own mind was so deeply 
impressed by the arguments for the Catholic Church, it is not easy to understand 
how he could have offered such an explanation without insincerity. Again, 
therefore, in The Month, I took the liberty of questioning the fidelity of Mr. 
Gladstone’s memory of so remote an event, or at least the correctness of the 
meaning he had attached to whatever was said on the occasion. Of his recollec- 
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tion of the other conversation (in St. James’s Park) he said to Mr. Purcell :—‘ 1 
could take an oath in a Court of law as to the substantial facts of his conversation 
in 1848’ (i. p. 570). But would such a recollection of a long past conversation be 
accepted in any Court of law as of itself sufficient evidence for believing a charge 
highly damaging to the character of another? In such conversations it is so 
common for the parties to misunderstand each other, and so common for mis- 
understandings to creep in afterwards even if they have not been present at the 
first. In view, therefore, of the breakdown of whatever else Mr. Purcell has 
appealed to in support of his theory of ‘the double voice,’ it seems to me most 
unfair to attach grave importance to Mr. Gladstone’s two recollections, and I 
cannot help hoping that he may himself come to regard the matter in this light. 

I suggested in The Month that perhaps Mr. Gladstone’s memory. had played 
him a trick, that possibly it was Manning who put the question (on the last- 
mentioned occasion), and he who offered the explanation. As my suggestion was 
pleasantly rather than seriously meant, I will not lay stress on the inadequacy 
of Mr. Gladstone’s disclaimer. He says, in The Nineteenth Century for March, 
that he could not have given such an explanation, as the question was as to the 
common bond of union among ‘ Oxford converts,’ whereas, in contrast to Manning, 
he had small personal knowledge of Oxford at that time. But if Mr. Purcell has 
correctly reported his statement (vide supra), it did not refer to Oxford converts only 
but to men ‘ all over the country ;’ and, indeed, it is not easy to see how the question 
could have arisen if its reference had been limited to Oxford converts; for the 
difficulty was to assign a common bond of union ‘which led men of intellect so 
different, of such opposite characters, acting under circumstances and with 
surroundings so various, to come to one and the same conclusion.’ 

I also called attention to a phrase used by Mr. Gladstone of Newman—in a 
letter dated October 28, 1843—that certain of Newman’s expressions read ‘like 
the expressions of some Faust. gambling for his soul.’ Mr. Gladstone now 
corrects me as to the date of his use of this phrase, which it seems was 184], not 
1848, I accept the correction, though with a little complaint against the mis- 
leading way in which the fact is set down in the biography (i. p. 243). He also 
protests that he applied the phrase to Newman only ‘in a private letter,’ and ‘at 
a time of great excitement.’ But I did not refer to it as to a phrase of serious 
importance. I pointed to it merely as a phrase of the same sort as that imputed 
to Manning, meaning that in one case as in the other the irritation of the moment 
might sufficiently account for its harshness. How highly Mr. Gladstone came to 
think of Newman afterwards, and perhaps even thought of him then, we all quite 
understand. As for the phrase occurring ‘ in a private letter,’ of course I should 
not have cited it had I known of it only through a private source. But he has 
apparently suffered, like so many others, from the ruthless treatment to which Mr. 
Purcell has subjected private documents. 

Mr. Gladstone speaks of my contribution to The Month as ‘ thoroughgoing in 
its advocacy.’ I should not thus describe it myself, and in fact I expressly stated 
that it was limited to the consideration of the two charges—of ambition and in- 
sincerity—brought against Cardinal Manning. I have no desire, however, to 
defend myself on a point which is not of public interest, and I only refer to Mr. 
Gladstone’s remark because it gives me the opportunity of claiming that when a 
man of light and leading, such as Manning undoubtedly was, suffers in his reputa- 
tion from grave charges based on misapprehension, all, even though they may not 
be in sympathy with every aspect of his career, should be anxious to have the mis- 
apprehension removed. 


Sypyzy F. Sirs, S.J. 
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